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Editorial Policy 



Editor's note: This statement of editorial 
policy for LRTS teas adopted by the 
ALCTS Board of Directors, July 1, 1991. 

Library Resources & Technical Ser- 
vices (LRTS) is the official journal of the 
Association for Library Collections & 
Technical Services (ALCTS), a division of 
the American Library Association. 

Purpose 

The purpose of LRTS is to support the 
theoretical, intellectual, practical, and 
scholarly aspects of the profession of col- 
lection management and development, 
acquisitions, and technical services by pub- 
lishing articles (subject to double-blind 
peer review) and book reviews, and edito- 
rials and correspondence in response to 
the same. 

Audience 

The audience for LRTS is practitioners, 
students, researchers, and other scholars 
with an interest in collection development 
and technical services and related activities 
in all types of libraries. 

Frequency 

LRTS is published quarterly, with the vol- 
ume calendar corresponding to the calen- 
dar year. Numbers appear in January, 
April, July, and October. 

Scope 

The editor of LRTS, with the assistance of 
an editorial board, strives to achieve a bal- 
ance among the articles published in the 



journal so that over the volume each of the 
sections of ALCTS (Acquisition of Library 
Materials, Cataloging and Classification, 
Collection Management and Develop- 
ment, Preservation of Library Materials, 
Reproduction of Library Materials, and 
Serials) is represented in the journal. Arti- 
cles on technology, management, and edu- 
cation are appropriate to the journal when 
the application of these is to issues of inter- 
est to practitioners and researchers work- 
ing in collection development and 
technical services. The scope of the arti- 
cles published in LRTS is also guided by 
the "Mission and Priorities Statement" 
adopted by the ALCTS Board of Direc- 
tors in 1990. 

Content 

The content of LRTS is to include: 

1. Articles that further the advancement 
of knowledge in the profession of col- 
lection management and develop- 
ment, acquisitions, and technical ser- 
vices by reporting the results of 
research or other scholarly activity. 

2. Periodic literature -review essays that 
discuss issues and trends of interest to 
the membership of ALCTS. 

3. Notes that report unique or evolving 
technical processes. 

4. Notes that report unique or evolving 
research methods. 

5. Substantive book reviews of new pub- 
lications of interest to the member- 
ship of ALCTS. 

6. A brief, factual, annual statement of 
the association's accomplishments. 
LRTS is not an appropriate forum for 

brief reports on new products, new ser- 
vices, or other current news items. 
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DORS: DDC Online Retrieval 
System 

Songqiao Liu and Elaine Svenonius 



A model system, the Dewey Online Retrieval System (DORS), was im- 
plemented as an interface to an online catalog for the purpose of experiment- 
ing with classification-based search strategies and generally seekingfurther 
understanding of the role of traditional classifications in automated infor- 
mation retrieval. Specifications for a classification retrieval interface were 
enumerated and rationalized and the system was developed in accordance 
with them. The feature that particularly distinguishes the system and enables 
it to meet its stated specifications is an automatically generated chain index. 



A he use of traditional classifications as 
interfaces to online catalogs is still a matter 
for discussion and experimentation. 1 
While interest in the matter dates from the 
1960s, with the ground-breaking work of 
Freeman and Atherton, 2 and has contin- 
ued sporadically, most of the work in this 
area has been of a speculative and illustra- 
tive nature. Not until recently has it been 
possible to experiment with large proto- 
type systems. What has made this possible 
has been the rendering into machine-read- 
able form in 1984 of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification (DDC). The most well- 
known of the DDC prototype systems was 
that developed by Markey et al. at the 
OCLC Online Computer Library Center 
in 1986. 3 Another system based on the 
machine-readable DDC is currently being 
developed at OCLC under the direction of 
Diane Vizine-Goetz." 1 This system, whose 
purpose is to support online classifying, 
offers a variety of functions, including key- 



word searching, hierarchical browsing, and 
multiple display options. A third prototype 
system using the machine -readable DDC 
has been developed at the University of 
California, Los Angeles (UCLA), and is 
reported upon in this paper. It differs from 
the OCLC system in that it is designed 
primarily for catalog users other than clas- 
sifiers. The distinguishing feature of the 
system is an automatically generated chain 
index. Following a discussion of the speci- 
fications deemed desirable in a DDC cata- 
log interface, the system that was de- 
veloped at UCLA to conform to them is 
described. 

Specifications 

A classification system like the DDC can 
be regarded as though it were a language, 
consisting of a vocabulary and a semantic 
structure for organizing and displaying 
vocabulary elements in juxtaposition to 



Somgqiao Liu is a doctoral student, and Elatne Svenonius is Professor, Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science, University of California, Los Angeles. The project reported 
in the paper was supported by the Lake Placid Foundation. OCLC Online Computer Library 
Center, Inc., provided a machine-readable version of the DDC 700 schedules (20th edition) and 
a random sample of bibliographic records with DDC numbers in the 700s. Manuscript submitted 
January 2, 1991; revised April 21, 1991; accepted for publication April 24, 1991. 
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one another. The fact that such systems 
have vocabularies recommends them for 
the purpose of enhancing the entry vocab- 
ulary of an online catalog. The Markey et 
al. project has demonstrated how the DDC 
"Relative Index" and schedule captions 
can be used to augment searching vocabu- 
laries. 5 

The first requirement, then, for a clas- 
sification interface is that it enhance 
searching vocabulary. However, were such 
an interface to be developed solely for this 
purpose, questions of effectiveness and 
cost could be raised. Terms from the index 
of a classification might be good search 
terms; however, terms from schedule cap- 
tionsare often too general orambiguousto 
be useful for this purpose. More to the 
point, however, is that introducing the 
complicated mechanism of a classification 
simply for vocabulary enhancement would 
not be cost-effective. Other means to this 
end could well be cheaper and more effec- 
tive, for instance, making terms from a 
book s table of contents searchable. 

The attribute that most distinguishes a 
classified or systematic subject approach to 
information from an alphabetic subject 
approach is the particular kind of structure 
it imposes upon vocabulary terms. Classi- 
fications cluster the vocabulary associated 
with a concept at different levels of speci- 
ficity. Thesauri exert a similar type of 
vocabulary control, and some thesauri, like 
classifications, even display terms in hier- 
archical displays. Classifications, however, 
go beyond thesauri by semantically struc- 
turing not only the vocabulary associated 
with concepts but also the concepts them- 
selves. Classifications have sometimes 
been likened to semantic nets, in which 
concepts are linked by meaning relation- 
ships. They have a!so been likened to 
knowledge trees, in which each concept is 
comparable to every other concept, in the 
sense that its position in the scheme is 
defined with respect to every other posi- 
tion. While thesauri consist of hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of term clusters, clas- 
sifications attempt to integrate these clus- 
ters into meaningful, monolithic wholes. 
For this reason, classifications can be said 
to partake more of the nature of a knowl- 
edge base than do thesauri. 



Classification structures can be 
exploited in online search strategies in a 
number of ways. 6 Foremost among these 
is browsing. Browsing terms in a classifica- 
tion schedule can help users refine the 
vocabulary of search queries and, in so 
doing, contribute to improved precision or 
recall In a narrow sense, browsing in a 
classification schedule can be understood 
as perusing the vocabulary associated with 
a given concept at various levels of speci- 
ficity. In a broader sense, it can be under- 
stood as browsing across concept 
hierarchies, for instance as is done when 
one consults the DDC "Relative Index." 
The purpose of a relative index is to bring 
together distributed relatives; it shows the 
various hierarchies in which terms that are 
vague, homonymous, or ambiguous partic- 
ipate. An example is "Freedom," which can 
be viewed from the standpoint of "Free- 
dom of the Will" or "Freedom of Speech." 
(Another structural feature that distin- 
guishes classifications from most thesauri- 
is the degree to which terms participate in 
more than one hierarchy.) Browsing across 
concept hierarchies can be effective in sug- 
gesting ways for pinpointing or broadening 
meaning, and thus for improving precision 
and recall. 

For effective browsing, however, cer- 
tain conditions must be met. First, the user 
should be able to view complete hierar- 
chies. Browsing is severely limited if the 
territory to be browsed consists of only one 
or two steps in a hierarchy. As noted, many 
alphabetic thesauri facilitate a limited 
stepwise browsing of this sort. We should 
expect classifications to do more. Because 
classifications contextualize vocabulary 
terms in the form of a knowledge base, we 
should expect classifications to facilitate 
browsing by providing broad vistas of 
organized knowledge. Potentially, the 
more territory in the knowledge base that 
is browsable at one time, the better under- 
standing the user has of the semantic envi- 
ronment of search terms. 

Second, for browsing to be effective a 
user must be able to navigate easily and 
effectively through the classification. 
Probably the best way to protect against 
disorientation when searching is for the 
user to be in control of the navigating. This 
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means the interface should be designed so 
that the user always knows what steps are 
required to move from one position in the 
classificatory knowledge base to another. 
In addition, the user should also know, at 
every stage of the search, which among 
many moves is optimal for agiven purpose. 
The ideal classification interface should, 
then, make apparent to the user both the 
mechanisms for navigation and the infor- 
mation needed for navigation decision 
making. 

Two further specifications that would 
be desirable for a classification interface to 
an online catalog are rather self-evident 
and need little comment. These are (1) 
that it support call-number searching and 
(2) that it be compatible with other struc- 
tures for subject access, for instance the 
Library of Congress Subject Headings 
(LCSH). 

The DORS System 

An experimental classification interface 
called the Dewey Online Retrieval System 
(DORS) was created to conform to the 
specifications enumerated above. DORS 
was developed using Clipper, an applica- 
tion development system for database ap- 
plications. 7 The feature that distinguishes 
the system and enables it to meet the spec- 
ifications enumerated above is an automat- 
ically constructed chain index (CI). We will 
first discuss the structure of DORS, focus- 
ing on the chain index. We will then 
describe its searching, browsing, and dis- 
play capabilities. Finally, we will show how 
DORS conforms to the stipulated specifi- 
cations. 

Structure 

DORS consists of four components: (1) a 
database comprising the DDC 700 (Arts) 
schedules, edition 20; (2) a database of 
bibliographic records; (3) a database of 
Library of Congress Subject Headings 
(LCSH); and (4) a Chain Index to the DDC 
schedules. These four databases reside on 
the hard disk of an IBM-compatible PC. 
The first of these, the DDC database, was 
created from the machine-readable data 
supplied by OCLC that were used origi- 



nally to produce the printed schedules. 
The hierarchies in this database contain 
approximately 2,600 classes. The second 
database was also supplied by OCLC. It 
consists of 2,992 reduced bibliographic 
records containing title and statement of 
responsibility information, DDC numbers, 
and subject headings. All of the records 
bear DDC 7xx numbers. (The purpose of 
this database was to provide information 
for navigating and to develop combined 
DDC-LCSH retrieval techniques.) The 
third database, that of headings from 
LCSH, was created by collecting subject 
headings assigned to the bibliographic 
records in the bibliographic database. The 
LCSH database consists of 4,319 headings. 

A chain index to the DDC schedules 
was created automatically by extracting 
significant terms from the schedule cap- 
tions and the DDC "Relative Index" and 
then constructing them into chains based 
on their hierarchical relationships. At pres- 
ent, the CI contains 6,208 entries. A CI 
heading has a form of X: Y: Z, where X is 
the focus term, and Y and Z are contextual 
terms that supply the subject context for 
the focus term. In general, Y is the super- 
ordinate class of X, and Z is the superordi-- 
nate class of Y. 

The creation of the CI was done 
entirely automatically. Two steps were 
involved. The first step was the extraction 
of significant terms from the DDC sched- 
ule captions and the "Relative Index." 
Sometimes terms in schedule captions 
were either unsuitable as CI headings or 
unlikely to be sought by the user, e.g., 
Miscellany, Other, etc. Thus, rules had to 
be created to modify unsuitable terms and 
a stop list developed to exclude unsought 
headings. The second step was the chain- 
ing of each focus term with its superordi- 
nate classes. Normally, the chaining 
process for each focus term proceeded 
until a first-level class (indicated by a 
three-digit number) was reached. How- 
ever, when entries in the "Relative Index" 
were already qualified by contextual terms 
(e.g., Painting: Decorative arts; Color: 
Interior decoration), no further chaining 
was performed. Also no chaining was done 
when the "Relative Index" entry was a syn- 
thesized class number, e.g., Chess Player 
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(794.1092). A fuller discussion of the rules 
developed for automatic chain index con- 
struction and the problems encountered is 
given in another paper. 8 

Schedule Display 

The DORS system initially presents the 
user with a summary of the DDC 700 
schedule (see figure l). 8 Located at the top 
of the screen presenting the schedule dis- 
play is a pull-down menu. The options on 
the pull-down menu are Scope, Browse, 
Search, Report, Utility, and Quit. As will 
be seen, each of these options provides 
further options. Initially, the cursor (or 
highlight bar) is positioned on the first item 
of the schedule display. To reach an option 
on the pull-down menu, the user can either 
key in the first Setter of the desired option 
(e.g., S for Scope, B for Browse, etc.) or 
press an appropriate function key. (There 
is a function key for every option on the 
pull-down menu to enable experienced 
users to bypass the menu,) The [EscJ key 
is used to return to the schedule display 
from the pull-down menu. Another option 
available from the schedule display is the 
title option. As can be seen in figure 1, to 
the right of each class in the schedule dis- 
play are two numbers: the first is the num- 
ber of titles associated with the class; the 



second is the number of titles associated 
with that class and any extension of it. The 
title option is invoked by moving the high- 
light bar to a particular class and pressing 
the function key [F6]. The Scope, Browse, 
and Title options control subsequent 
moves from a schedule display. 

Scope Option 

The Scope option is used to retrieve defi- 
nitional information associated with a class 
or to view a class in its various hierarchical 
contexts. There are three options: "Man- 
ual," Notes, and CI. Each of these pertains 
to the class that is highlighted in the sched- 
ule display. To see the explanatory text in 
the DDC "Manual" for a particular class, 
say The Arts — Fine and Decorative Arts, 
the highlight bar is positioned over it and 
S (or [F2]) is pressed; then, when the 
Scope options are displayed, the highlight 
bar is positioned over "Manual" and the 
[enter] key is pressed, DORS then displays 
in a pop-up window the entry in the "Man- 
ual" for that class, if one exists (see figure 
2) . The procedures for displaying Notes or 
CI headings pertaining to a given class are 
the same as above, except different func- 
tion keys ([F3] or [F4]) are used. (How CI 
headings are used will be explained in 
more detail below.) Each of the three 
options permitted by the Scope command 



Scope Browse Search Report Utility Quit 



700 The arts Fine and decorative arts 8 392 

710 Civic and landscape art 45 

720 Architecture 10 264 

730 Plastic arts Sculpture 1 229 

740 Drawing and decorative arts 399 

750 Painting and paintings 344 

760 Graphic arts Printmaking and prints 2 145 

770 Photography and photographs 5 112 

780 Music 5 354 

790 Recreational and performing arts 707 



Figure 1. Summary of DDC 700 Schedule. 

Note: This display is what the user first sees when initializing DORS. If we had been working with the full 
DDC. rather than just the 700 schedule, the initial display would summarize all of the schedules. 
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Scope 



Browse 



Search 



Report 



Utility 



Quit 



7++ 



Arts 



Schedule Display < 



DEPTH: 1 



700.1 

701 

702 

703 

704 

705 

706 

707 

708 

709 
710 
720 
730 
740 
750 
760 
770 



Generally the word "arts," used without a qualifier, is 
a signal that the area covered is broader than the fine 
and decorative arts. Literature, music, and the 
performing arts are the other kinds of arts most often 
included. A quick check each time that "art" or "arts" 
is used should establish the area covered. 

"Computer art" usually refers to two different uses of 
computers in the arts. The computer can be a device 
employed in creating the final art work, as when the 



Graphic arts Printmaking and prints 
Photography and photographs 



145 
112 



1 



■700.9 Standard subdivisions of the arts... 

Philosophy and theory of fine and decorative a 1 21 
Manual Text for Class 700 



Figure 2. Text from the DDC Manual Pertaining to Class 700. 

Note: This screen is reached by highlighting class 700 and either pressing [F2] or typing S. 



provides the user with information re- 
stricting or explicating the meaning of the 
selected or highlighted class. 

Browse Option 

The Browse option, reachable from a 
schedule display, allows users to browse 

3>ward and downward in the DDC sched- 
es and also to view specific titles associ- 
ated with a given class number. Under the 
Browse option there are two options: Sub- 
Classes and Titles. Again the two options 
pertain to whatever class is highlighted in 
the schedule display. To see the subordi- 
nate classes of a particular class, say Archi- 
tecture, the highlight bar is moved to that 
class and B (or [F5]) is pressed; then the 
option Sub-Classes is selected by high- 
lighting it and pressing [enter]. DORS 
then displays the subordinate classes of 
Architecture indented between Architec- 
ture and Plastic arts; it also displays the 
number of titles associated with each class 
(see figure 3). The depth of the hierarchi- 
cal display can be regulated by using the 
function keys [Ctrl-PgUp] and [Ctrl-Pgdn] 
(or the option Utility on the pull-down 
menu). [Ctrl-PgUp] is used to increase the 
depth level by one and [Ctrl-PgDn] to 
decrease it by one. The upper-right comer 
of the screen shows the value of the cur- 
rent depth level as "Depth: X," where X is 



1, 2, 3 ... . Continuing with the example 
above: pressing [Ctrl-PgUp] inserts two 
levels of classes subordinate to Architec- 
ture between Architecture and Plastic arts 
(see figure 4). Moving the highlight bar to 
one of the subordinate classes just inserted 
produces a display of its subordinate 
classes. If a class has subordinate classes 
that are not shown on the screen, it is 
followed by three dots, for example, "Asia 
. . . ." This informs the user as to whether 
or not a given class has subordinate classes. 

Title Option 

The Title option, reachable from any 
schedule display, allows the user to see a 
listing of titles associated with a given class. 
This option is chosen by moving the high- 
light bar to the class and pressing [F6] . The 
user can choose to browse titles either 
under an exact class number or under a 
truncated class number. The first choice 
favors precision; the latter, recall. For 
example, if a user is looking for materials 
in only a particular class, then titles 
assigned the exact number for that class 
can be browsed (see figure 5). However, if 
the user is interested in materials falling 
not only in that class but also in all the 
subclasses of that class, then titles associ- 
ated with the truncated class number can 
be browsed (see figure 6). 
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Scope Browse Search Report Utility Quit 

^ — Schedule Display — ^ ^— DEPTH: 1 — i 



7++ Arts 

700 The arts Fine and decorative arts 8 392 
^^^^^^^^^^C^^e^andlar^^Do^^t^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^3^^5^^^ 

720.1 Philosophy and theory 2 4 

720.2 Miscellany... 12 
720.4 Special topics... 2 

720.8 Architecture with respect to kinds of persons. 1 

720.9 Historical, geographical, persons treatment... 84 
721-729 Specific aspects of architecture... 

730 Plastic arts Sculpture 1 229 

740 Drawing and decorative arts 399 

750 Painting and paintings 344 

760 Graphic arts Printmaking and prints 2 145 

770 Photography and photographs 5 112 

780 Music 5 354 

790 Recreational and performing arts 707 



Figure 3. Display of the Array of Subclasses under Architecture. 

Note: This display is reached from the display in figure 1 by highlighting Architecture and pressing [F5], 
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Figure 4. Depth 2 Display of Subclasses under Architecture. 

Note: This screen is reached from the depth 1 display (figure 3) by pressing [Ctrl-PgUp]. 



If few titles (say, not more than 200) are 
associated with a class heading, DORS will 
display all titles alphabetically. However, 
where a class is very broad and retrieves 
many titles — for example, Architecture — 
DORS first indicates that there are too 
many titles to browse and asks whether the 
user wants to continue. If the answer is yes, 
DORS displays all titles alphabetically; 
otherwise it displays the immediately sub- 
ordinate classes under Architecture along 



with the number of items associated with 
each of these classes (see the Browse Sub- 
Classes option above). The user can then 
move the highlight bar to a desired class 
and press [F6] to browse the titles linked 
to it. If the class selected is still very broad 
and linked to a great number of titles, 
DORS repeats the procedure. After view- 
ing a particular title, the user can then ask 
to see the subject headings assigned to it 
and continue navigating by choosing a spe- 
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Scope Browse Search Report Utility Quit 



Schedule Display DEPTH: 1 ^ 



7** Arts 
— Title Display for Class: 720.22 

Nuove figurazioni urbane : disegni, progetti di architettura per Firenze 



<Enter> - Subjects <Esc> - Exit 



Figure 5. Display of Title Associated with the Class Number 720.22. 

Note: This display is reached from a schedule display by highlighting 720.22 and pressing [F6], 



Scope Browse Search Report Utility Quit 



- Schedule Display — ^^^—^^ DEPTH: 1 -i 

7** Arts 

^ — Title Display for Class: 720.22* i 

Alberto Sartoris : opere, 1920-1986 

Arquitectura del virreinato : an'Oalisis y gr'Oaficas. 

Nuove figurazioni urbane : disegni, progetti di architettura per Firenze 

On the boards : drawings by nineteenth-century Boston architects 

Versailles : the view from Sweden 



<Enter> - Subjects <Esc> - Exit 



Figure 6: Display of Titles Associated with 720.22 and any Extension of It. 

Note: This display is reached from a schedule display by highlighting 720.22 and pressing [F6]. 



ciflc subject heading and requesting a dis- 
play of all titles bearing that heading. The 
capability of pivoting on a title display to 
switch from a DDC search to an LCSH 
search, or vice-versa, is an essential feature 
of DORS and will be discussed more fully 
in the next section. 

Search Option 

The Search Option provides the user with 



a variety of retrieval and navigational capa- 
bilities. It provides three options: CI, 
Notation, andLCSH. For the first of these, 
a window pops up with entry fields into 
which the user can enter search terms (see 
figure 7). For each term the user can spec- 
ify the manner in which the term is to be 
searched: as a Focus term or as a Perspec- 
tive term or as both ("All"). A Focus term 
search produces a display of a subject 
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Scope Browse Search Report Utility Quit 



Schedule Display DEPTH: 1 



7++ Arts 
700 The arts Fine and decorative arts 8 392 
710 Civic and landscape art 45 
720 Architecture 10 264 
■ CI Search Window 



2442 Term: art* As: ALL Boolean: AND 

3 Term: primitive As: FOC Boolean: 



Press Down Arrow Key to Change Boolean Operator 



Figure 7. Chain Index Search Window. 

Note: This screen is reachable from a schedule display by selecting the Search option followed by the 
Index option. 



Scope Browse Search Report Utility Quit 



7++ Arts 

— Hit List (18) 



Schedule Display ^— — DEPTH: 1 -i 



CI QUERY: color/FCC 



Additive processes in color photography: Color photography and photography 
Color materials: Pottery: Arts 

Color photography and photography of colors: Photography and photographs 
Color photography: Motion pictures: Cinematography 
Color photography: Motion pictures: Projection 
Color: Arts 
Color: Drawing 

Color: Inherent features: Philosophy and theory of fine and decorative art 
Color: Interior decoration 

Color: Motion-picture photography (Cinematography) and editing: Motion-pic 

Color: Painting 

Color: Painting and paintings 



<Enter> - Go to Schedule <Esc> - Exit 



Figure 8. Partial Display Produced by Searching "Color" as a Focus Term. 



treated from different perspectives (see 
figure 8); a Perspective Term search, on 
the other hand, generates a display of dif- 
ferent subjects treated under one particu- 
lar perspective (see figure 9). The former 
serves a disambiguating function and thus 
favors precision; the latter serves a collo- 
cating function and thus favors recall. 
Three Boolean operators, AND, OR, and 
NOT, are supported by the search software 



and search terms can be truncated. For 
each term entered, DORS displays the 
number of occurrences of that term in the 
CI database. After all terms of the search 
query are entered, DORS displays, alpha- 
betically, the CI headings matching the 
query along with the number of retrieved 
headings. At this point the user can scroll 
through the list of CI headings and then 
either perform another search or select a 
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7*+ Arts 

- Hit List (36) 



Schedule Display - DEPTH: 1 -i 



CI QUERY: carving/CXT 



Amber: Carving 

Butter prints and molds: Uood carving 

Cameos: Precious and semiprecious stones (Glyptics): carving and carvings 
Cutting gems: Precious and semiprecious stones (Glyptics): Carving and car 
Of strands: Precious and semiprecious stones (Glyptics): Carving and carving 
Effigial slabs: Carving and carvings: Sculpture: Plastic arts 
Engraving gems: Precious and semiprecious stones (Glyptics): Carving and c 
Figurines: Precious and semiprecious stones (Glyptics): Carving and carvin 
Gems: Carving 

Glyptics: Carving and carvings: Sculpture: Plastic arts 
Intaglios: Precious and semiprecious stones (Glyptics): Carving and carvin 
Ivory, bone, horn, shell, amber: Carving and carvings: Sculpture: Plastic 



<Enter> - Go to Schedule <Esc> - Exit 



Figure 9. Partial Display Produced by Searching "Carving" as a Perspective Term. 

particular CI heading to view. From there, the schedule where the notation is located, 

the user can browse titles linked to it or its The user can then browse the schedule, 

superordinate and subordinate classes, as select a desired heading for title display, or 

described above. perform another search. 

The notation option is straightforward. An LCSH search is formulated similarly 

The user initiates a search with a class to a CI search, except there is no need to 

number and DORS attempts to match it specify a Focus or Perspective dimension, 

against the class numbers in the schedules. The user constructs a query using key- 

If there is no match, DORS successively words conjoined with Boolean operators 

drops digits from the rightmost end of the (see figure 10). DORS then searches the 

class number until it succeeds in making a LCSH database and presents all matching 

match. DORS then displays the section of LCSH headings together with the number 

Scope Browse Search Report Utility Quit 



Schedule Display ^— ^— — ^— ^— DEPTH: 1 



7++ Arts 
700 The arts Fine and decorative arts 8 392 
710 Civic and landscape art 45 
720 Architecture 10 264 
LCSH Search Window ^ 



120 Term: arts Boolean: AND 

175 Term: f ranee Boolean: 



Press Down Arrow Key to Change Boolean Operator 



Figure 10. Constructing a Boolean Query within an LCSH Search Window. 
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scope 



Browse 



Report 



Utility 



Quit 



7** 



Arts 



LCSH QUERY: arts AND f ranee 



Schedule Display < 
Hit List (5) — 



DEPTH: 1 - 



Arts, Modern-19th century-France-Exhibitions. 
Arts, Modern-20th century- France- Exhibit ions. 
Decorat i ve a r ts - F ranee ■ Burgundy - D i rector i es . 
Decorative arts- France-Nancy- Hi story- 19th centur 



<Enter> - Titles 



<Esc> - Exit 



Figure 11. Display of LCSH's Resulting from the Query Formulated in Figure 10. 
Scope Browse Search Report Utility Quit 



7+* 



Arts 



LCSH QUERY: arts AND france 



Schedule Display 
Hit List (5) — 



DEPTH: 1 



-Title Display for Subject: Performing. .. 



The performing arts at Fontainebleau from Louis XIV to Louis XVI 



<Enter> - Go to Schedule 



<Esc> - Exit 



Figure 12. Title Associated with the LCSH Performing Arts — France — Fontainbleau — History. 



of titles associated with them (see figure 
11). The user can then simply browse the 
list or select a heading and request to see 
the tides linked with it (see figure 12). 

A number of retrieval experiments, 
including Markey's, have shown that dif- 
ferent subject-access methods retrieve dif- 
ferent subsets of materials. The conclusion 
to be drawn is that effective subject access 
involves the complementary use of more 
than one method. DORS actualizes this 
complementarity by making it possible to 



switch back and forth from a DDC search 
to an LCSH search. There are no physical 
links established between LCSH headings 
and DDC numbers; however, in any biblio- 
graphic database where records contain 
both DDC numbers and LCSH headings, 
the two are logically linked by virtue of 
appearing in the same records. Thus a user 
may begin by performing an LCSH search, 
which retrieves bibliographic records, and 
then continue by performing a search on 
one of the DDC call numbers found on 
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those records and thus be positioned at a 
DDC schedule display. Alternatively, the 
user may begin by performing a DDC call 
number search, and then at the schedule 
display ask to see titles associated with a 
particular call number (see figure 13). If a 
class number for a specific title does not 
exist in the schedule (it might be a synthe- 
sized number), DORS drops the rightmost 
digit from the number until a match is 
achieved. When this happens a message 
informs the user that the particular num- 
ber selected is not in the schedule and 
what the number used for matching actu- 
ally was. At the title display, the user can 
continue to search by requesting LCSH 
headings associated with a given title and 
then asking for all titles assigned one of the 
headings. 

Functions of the Schedule and 
CI Displays 

The Schedule Display 

A tried-and-true method of information 
retrieval is finding a relevant book on a 
topic and then going to the stacks of a 
library where that book is housed to find 
other books similar in subject matter. A 
variation on this method, adapted to the 
online searching environment, is finding a 
relevant book and then moving to the 
schedules where the class number for that 



book is located. The rationale behind such 
a move is to reformulate a more sophisti- 
cated search query based on neighboring 
information contained in the hierarchical 
structuring of a subject. 

The schedule display in DORS serves 
another function as well. It provides a 
springboard for collocating information on 
a given class. From a schedule display, 
simply by highlighting a given class and 
pressing a function key the user can exam- 
ine the notes, "Manual" entries, and CI for 
that class. Scope information of this sort 
can be useful to catalogers and users alike 
in understanding the meaning and seman- 
tic structuring of a class. 

A third function served by the DORS 
schedule display is to inform the user 
about the number of postings in the biblio- 
graphic database associated with each class 
number. As mentioned above, DORS 
shows postings not only of items associated 
with an exact class number but also of 
items associated with a truncated class 
number. With this feature, the user can 
choose to browse titles either under the 
exact class number for high precision or 
under the truncated class number for high 
recall. The display of title postings associ- 
ated with class numbers indicates the pop- 
ularity of the classes and is useful to both 
library users and administrators. It is use- 
ful to users when deciding whether or not 



Scope Browse Search Report Utility Quit 



7++ 
700 
710 
720 
730 
740 
750 
760 
770 
780 
790 



Schedule Display < 



Arts 

The arts Fine and decorative arts 
Civic and landscape art 
Architecture 

Plastic arts Sculpture 

Drawing and decorative arts 

Painting and paintings 

Graphic arts Printmaking and prints 

Photography and photographs 

Music 

Recreational and performing arta 



DEPTH: 1 - 
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392 





45 


10 


264 
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399 
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145 
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112 
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707 



Figure 13. The DDC Schedule Position for the Title Represented in Figure 12. 
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to browse the titles in a class or to broaden 
or narrow a search; it is useful to adminis- 
trators when monitoring collection devel- 
opment. 

The CI Display 

The CI display offers an alternative to the 
schedule display. An essential difference 
between the schedule display and the CI 
display is that the former structures only 
those terms that appear in schedule cap- 
tions. The CI display, on the other hand, 
organizes not only these terms but also 
terms from the "Relative Index." Like the 
schedule display, the CI display presents 
the DDC hierarchies. However, instead of 
being displayed vertically in tree struc- 
tures, the hierarchies are displayed hori- 
zontally in strings. The string arrangement 
makes it possible to display several hierar- 
chies simultaneously. Compared to a tree 
structure, a string arrangement can pre- 
sent more hierarchical information within 
a given space. 

An important feature of the CI display 
is its ability to collocate distributed rela- 
tives. A problem with any discipline-based 
classification like DDC is that, while all 
information in a given subject area is 
brought together, objects and concepts 
treated from different points of view are 
scattered. An example is color, which can 
be looked at from a number of different 
perspectives, that is, in a number of differ- 
ent hierarchical contexts, e.g., drawing, 
painting, photography, or interior decora- 
tion (see figure 8). 

A second important feature of the CI 
display is its ability to disambiguate terms 
by embedding them in different strings or 
hierarchies. Note in figure 8 that Color is 
the first term in each of the strings; thus, it 
is contextualized or modified by its super- 
ordinate contexts. Contextualization can 
also take the form of showing subordinate 
contexts, as can been seen in figure 9, 
where Carving is the final or top term in 
each of the strings. By contextualizing 
ambiguous terms, such as Color and Carv- 
ing, the CI display can guide the user from 
indefinitely articulated queries to queries 
that are specific. Contextualizing is espe- 
cially effective for search terms that are 



homonymous, in the sense that they have 
different uses or meanings. It can be 
argued that most words gain at least a 
portion of their meaning from context, and 
thus most words are potentially homony- 
mous and potentially instrumental in caus- 
ing precision failures in retrieval. 

Because it is effective in collecting dis- 
tributed relatives and in contextualizing 
the meaning of ambiguous search terms in 
subordinate or superordinate chains, the 
CI display is most appropriately used early 
on in formulating a search. How CI dis- 
plays can be used in searching is recapitu- 
lated in the next section. 

Some Search Maneuvers 

The combination of DDC and LCSH vo- 
cabularies, together with the CI and 
schedule displays, can offer a variety of 
effective search strategies. Five are illus- 
trated below. The first three treat the case 
of the nonspecific query. The appropriate 
search strategy varies for such a query, 
depending upon whether the initial search 
term names a topic or a discipline and 
whether the user is interested in recall 
(perspectives) or precision (subclasses). 
The last two treat cases where too few or 
too many documents are retrieved. Paren- 
thetically, it might be noted that choice of 
appropriate online search strategies might 
at times be beyond the grasp of naive users. 
The elaboration of sophisticated strategies 
is an important task nevertheless, insofar 
as it contributes to an understanding of 
optimum retrieval, which could be. 
achieved either through intermediaries or 
the interposition of expert systems. 

1. Inarticulated Query 
Scenario 

The user is interested in color and realizes 
the term is too broad for effective retrieval 
but is not able to think of additional search 
terms. 

Maneuver 

User: Keys in Color as a focus term. 
System: Displays perspectives from which 

Color is treated (see figure 8). 
User: Chooses Color: Inherent features: 
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Philosophy and Theory of Fine and 
Decorative Arts. 

Purpose 

By contextualizing terms, like Color, that 
can occur in a variety of contexts, DORS 
guides the user from an indefinitely 
articulated query to one that is quite 
specific. 

2. General Query about a Discipline 
Scenario 

Again the user is unable to articulate a 
specific query but is interested in architec- 
ture. Architecture is a very general term 
designating a discipline. 

Maneuver 

User: Highlights Architecture in the ini- 
tial screen display and keys in "B" for 
Browse. 

System: Displays the subordinate classes 
to Architecture at successive depth lev- 
els (see figures 3 and 4). 

Purpose 

By showing the user how a discipline is 
structured, DORS leads the user to an 
appropriate area of the classificatory 
knowledge base. 



3. General Query about a Topic 
Scenario 

The user is interested in specific kinds of 
carving but does not know how to name 
them. 

Maneuver 

User: Keys in Carving as a Perspective 
term. 

System: Displays all terms subordinate to 
Carving in every hierarchy in which it 
appears. Thus, it shows the user all 
things that are used as carving material 
(see figure 9). 

Purpose 

By displaying all terms subordinate to the 
search term, in all the hierarchies in which 
it appears, DORS helps the user specify 
the query. 



4. Narrowing a Search by Moving 
from DDC to LCSH 

Scenario 

A user is interested in glassware, but 
retrieving on the DDC number 748.2 pro- 
duces too many titles. 

Maneuver 

User: Selects one of the titles in the 748.2" 
display, e.g., A Guide to Sandwich 
Glass: Witch Balls, Containers, and 
Toys, and asks to see associated LCSH 
headings. 

System: Displays four subject headings 
specific to Sandwich glass for further 
searching. 

Purpose 

DORS helps the user to improve precision 
by showing specific subject headings asso- 
ciated with a title falling into a broad class 
(see figure 14). 



5. Broadening a Search by Moving 
from LCSH to DDC 

Scenario 

The user is interested in a topic that proves 
to be too specifically structured by LCSH 
and thus retrieves too little. 

Maneuver 

User: Keys in Textile in an LCSH search. 

System: Displays specific subject head- 
ings employing the word Textile; each 
has associated with it only one title. 

User: Chooses to see the title associated 
with the heading TEXTILE PRINT- 
ING —HISTORY —EXHIBITIONS; 
then asks to be positioned in the DDC 
schedule at the address represented by 
746.62, the truncated call number of 
that title (see figure 15); then asks for a 
display of titles under the number trun- 
cated still further, viz. 746. 

System: Displays for browsing eighty-four 
titles classed by 746 or an extension of it. 

Purpose 

DORS aids the user in improving recall by 
showing the broad class in which a search 
topic is located. 
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Drawing and drawings... 
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Perspective 
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Stained, painted, leaded, mosaic gli 
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Specific articles... 
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Glass of the Roman Empire 
Italienisches Glas 1950-1960 = Italian glass 1950-1960 
Pocket guide to depression glass 
The standard carnival glass price guide 
The standard encyclopedia of carnival glass 



<Enter> - Subjects 



<Esc> - Exit 



7++ 



Arts 



Schedule Display 



DEPTH: 1 - 



Title Display for Class: 748.2* 



Subject Display for Title: A guide to Sandwich glass : witch... 



G I assware-Massachusetts- Sandwi ch- Ca ta I ogs . 
Ui tch bat Is-Massachusetts-Sandwich-Catalogs. 
Glass containers-Massachusetts-Sandwich-Catalogs. 
Miniature glassware-Massachusetts-Sandwich-Catalogs. 



<Enter> - Titles 



<Esc> - Exit 



Figure 14. Narrowing a Search Moving from DDC to LCSH. 
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7++ 



Arts 



LCSH QUERY: textile 



Schedule Display • 
- Hit List (13) — 



DEPTH: 1 



Navajo Indians-Textile industry 'and fabrics- Catalogs. 
Textile fabrics-Europe-History-18th century- Exhibit ions. 
Textile fabrics-Europe-History-19th century- Exhibit ions. 
Textile fabrics-Handbooks, manuals, etc. 
Textile fabrics-Hungary-History-20th century- Exhibit ions. 
Textile fabrics-Indonesia-Lamalera. 
Textile fabrics-Minnesota-Saint Paul -Catalogs. 
Textile fabrics-Technique. 
Texti le fabrics. 



<Enter> - Titles 



<Esc> - Exit 



7+* 
700 
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Schedule Display < 
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Arts 

The arts Fine and decorative arts 
Civic and landscape art 
Architecture 

Plastic arts Sculpture 
Drawing and decorative arts 
Textile arts 
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Painting and paintings 

Graphic arts Printmaking and prints 

Photography and photographs 
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Recreational and performing arts 
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Arts 



Schedule Display i 



Title Display for Class: 746* 



DEPTH: 1 -i 



7. Ipari Textilm-Puv-Oeszeti Bienn-Oal-Oe : Savaria M-Ouzeun, Szombathe 

A dozen variables 

A history of hand knitting 

A special gift : the Kutchin beaduork tradition 
Afghans to crochet 

American School of Needlework presents The great crochet gift book. 
American beauties : rose and tulip quilts 
Armenian rugs from the Gregorian collection 
Award-winning designs in Hardanger embroidery, 1987 
Back to square one 

Basketry : the Shaker tradition : history, techniques, projects 
Best- loved quilt patterns 
British country house needlepoint 

Capitalizing designs created with the vision of youth and the skill of mat 



<Enter> - Subjects 



<Esc> - Exit 



Figure 15. Broadening a Search by Moving from an LCSH Query to a Display of Titles Associated with a 
Class Number. 
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Conclusion 

DORS, a model DDC interface to an on- 
line catalog, was developed to conform to 
the following specifications: 

1. The interface should provide vocabu- 
lary enhancement. DORS does this by 
making keyword searchable signifi- 
cant terms from the DDC schedule 
captions and relative index. A search 
on these terms leads a user to CI dis- 
plays that are designed to favor preci- 
sion or recall, depending upon the 
user's preference. 

2. The interface should support call- 
number searching. DORS does this. 
Where there is no immediate match to 
a user's input call number, DORS 
drops the rightmost digits from this 
number until a match is achieved. 

3. The interface should facilitate global 
browsing. DORS provides two views 
of the knowledge base represented by 
DDC: a. CI display and a schedule dis- 
play. The former is a string display that 
contextualizes search terms in all the 
hierarchies in which they appear, 
showing thus all perspectives or points 
of view from which the topic desig- 
nated by the terms is treated. The 
latter is a tree display that provides a 
top-down approach to browsing, at 
each step showing the user the full 
array of classes under the class desig- 
nated by the search terms. A CI display 
facilitates broad browsing across hierar- 
chies; a schedule display facilitates 
depth browsing within hierarchies. 

4. The interface should enable the user 
to navigate easily and effectively 
through the classifications. DORS has 
not yet been field tested. However, it 
has features that we believe will facil- 
itate navigation. First, the browsing 
displays are designed so that any posi- 
tion in a display can be understood 
relative to the classification as a whole. 

Second, DORS utilizes a direct 
manipulation interface style with pull- 
down menus so that the user at all 
times knows what options are avail- 
able. Third, information useful for 
navigational decision making is pro- 
vided to the user when browsing 



schedules, for instance, level of hier- 
archy, number of titles in the biblio- 
graphic database associated with a 
class number, and the scope of a class 
number, as represented by schedule 
notes and "Manual" text. 
5. The interface should be compatible 
with other methods of subject access. 
Given a database of bibliographic 
records (titles) that contain both 
LCSH headings and DDC numbers, 
DORS facilitates switching from an 
LCSH search to a DDC search and 
vice-versa. For instance, the user can 
search a class number in a DDC 
schedule display by first performing a 
Boolean keyword search on LCSH 
headings and retrieving titles match- 
ing the search specification, then con- 
ducting a search on class numbers 
associated with the titles. Conversely, 
LCSH headings associated with titles 
retrieved can be searched via class 
number. 

As noted at the start of this paper, the 
usefulness of traditional classifications as 
interfaces to online catalogs is still being 
debated. One reason it is difficult to gen- 
eralize about their usefulness is that it 
depends very largely on how the interface 
is implemented. The variables involved in 
any implementation are many and com- 
plex, making the design problem a compli- 
cated one. This problem can be simplified 
to some extent, that is, design possibilities 
can be limited, if agreement is reached on 
the specifications any implementation 
should meet. It has been our thesis that the 
main reason the DDC can be useful in 
information retrieval is because of its 
unique structure, which enables effective 
browsing and display. The DORS interface 
was designed to exploit that structure. Fur- 
ther testing of the interface, and our thesis, 
in the form of an experiment with end 
users is anticipated. 
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Identifying Barriers to Effective 
Subject Access in Library 
Catalogs 



F. W. Lancaster, Tschera Harkness Connell, 
Nancy Bishop, and Sherry McCowan 



f-one subject searches were -performed in an online catalog containitig 
'it 4.5 million records. Their success was judged in terms of lists of items, 
known to be relevant to the various topics, compiled by subject specialists 
(faculty members or authors of articles in specialized encyclopedias). Many 
of the items known to be relevant were not retrieved, even in very broad 
searches that sometimes retrieved several hundred records, and very little 
could be done to make them retrievable within the constraints of present 
cataloging practice. Librarians should recognize that library catalogs, as 
now implemented, offer only the most primitive of subject access and should 
seek to develop different types of subject access tools. 



X. he replacement of the card catalog by 
the online catalog brought with it a great 
resurgence of interest in the problems of 
subject access in general. This is hardly 
surprising in view of the fact that the online 
catalog promised to offer subject search 
capabilities that were substantially better 
than those offered by its predecessor. 

Many studies on how to improve sub- 
ject searching in online catalogs have 
already been performed. The approaches 
most frequently investigated can be 
grouped into five broad categories: 
1. Those that rely on improved or more 
flexible approaches to the searching of 
elements (e.g., subject headings) 
already commonly searched. 



2. Those that extend search capabilities 
to more elements in existing biblio- 
graphic records. 

3. Those that would enhance existing 
bibliographic records by adding fur- 
ther searchable elements. 

4. Those that would make further 
searching aids available to the library 
user. 

5. Those concerned with usefully limit - 



simple search approaches (e.g., single 
kejword in title) that would otherwise 
cause an unaeceptably large retrieval 
from a database of any significant size. 
Examples of the first group include 
studies involving improved word-stem- 
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ming, techniques for the approximate 
matching of words (e.g., phonetic spell- 
ing), and the ability to perform keyword 
searches on subject headings (e.g., 
Walker, 1 Walker and Jones, 2 and Lester'). 
The second group, also exemplified by 
Lester, 4 looks at complete bibliographic 
records and determines how much re- 
trieval would be improved were all fields 
equally searchable. 

The third group recognizes that subject 
access might be improved considerably 
were existing bibliographic records en- 
hanced by the addition of further access 
points taken, for example, from tables of 
contents orback-of-the-book indexes. This 
approach can be traced back some years 
(e.g., Atherton, 5 Wormell 6 ). Recently, 
Byrne and Micco discovered, not surpris- 
ingly, that greatly improved recall could be 
obtained when MARC records in a 
database were enhanced by adding to each 
an average of twenty-one multiword terms 
drawn from indexes and tables of con- 
tents. 7 Using a somewhat different 
approach, Diodato confirmed that terms 
used by readers to describe books do tend 
to match terms occurring in indexes and 
tables of contents. 8 

The fourth group of studies looks at the 
effect of making additional searching aids 
available to catalog users. Bates proposes 
two such tools that could be used in exist- 
ing catalogs based on Library of Congress 
Subject Headings (LCSH) (an end-user 
thesaurus — basically a vast entry vocabu- 
lary — and a semantic network, incorporat- 
ing the entry terms, that allows a searcher 
to select from a variety of methods for 
generating semantic associations), but she 
does not actually test them. 9 The most 
obvious searching aid would be a subject 
authority file, incorporating cross-refer- 
ences. Lester found that such an authority 
file had relatively little effect on the ability 
of catalog users to match their subject 
terms with LCSH headings, while Van 
Pulis and Ludy found that subject author- 
ity files are little used even when made 
available online. 10, 11 Jamieson et al. have 
compared the value of the authority con- 
trol approach with the ability to perform 
keyword searches in complete biblio- 
graphic records. 12 



Many keyword searches in large online 
catalogs would be successful in the sense 
that they would retrieve relevant items. 
But they would also retrieve substantial 
numbers of irrelevant items, and would 
bring out so many records that the user 
would be discouraged from proceeding 
further. The fifth group of studies, exem- 
plified by work now proceeding at the 
OCLC Online Computer Library Center, 
looks at ways in which such large retrievals 
can be successfully limited — by date, lan- 
guage, or other characteristics. 

In addition to these studies, many oth- 
ers have looked at the possibility of build- 
ing some form of user-friendly interface to 
allow a library user to perform a subject 
search without understanding search strat- 
egy or search logic, perhaps by entering a 
narrative statement of an information 
need. This approach is exemplified by the 
work of Saltan and McGill, 1 * Doszkocs, 14 
Biswas et al., 15 Clemencin, 16 and Pollitt, 17 
among others. 

Finally, one can identify studies that 
seek to apply artificial intelligence or 
expert system approaches to the library 
subject-access problem. For example, 
Micco et al. describe work designed to 
produce an expert system capable of 
searching for and providing access to 
knowledge at the same level as a skilled 
reference librarian. 18 

Limitations of Earlier Studies 

It is encouraging to see so much activity in 
this important area, and the studies per- 
formed in the last several years have added 
significantly to our store of knowledge on 
the behavior of catalog users and the per- 
formance of the subject catalog in libraries. 

In general, however, almost ail of the 
studies suffer from the fact that they rely 
on rather crude or simplistic measures of 
searching success. This is a problem that 
has always bedeviled catalog-use studies 
(e.g., Lancaster 19, 20 ). It is comparatively 
easy to evaluate a "known item" search in 
a library catalog: either a user finds the 
item or does not. A subject search cannot 
be evaluated on such a simple binary scale. 
Instead, one needs a measure of the degree 
of success of a search. 
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While excellent catalog-use studies 
have been performed in the past (e.g., Li- 
petz, 21 and Tagliacozzo and Kochen 22 ), 
such studies have been weak in methodol- 
ogies used for the evaluation of subject 
searches. The simplest approach (and the 
one still most commonly used — see Les- 
ter 23 ) is to judge a search successful if the 
user is able to match subject terminology 
with the terminology of the catalog (exam- 
ples of this approach can be found in the 
work of Bates 24,25 ). Clearly, this is a crude 
measure of success, since it gives no indi- 
cation of whether or not a user would find 
anything useful in this way, much less 
whether the most relevant items would be 
located. 

In a somewhat more sophisticated ap- 
proach, a subject search is judged success- 
ful if the catalog user selects one or more 
items (and presumably borrows them) as 
the result of a search. This is an improve- 
ment, certainly, but the evaluation crite- 
rion is still very unsatisfactory. 

The quality of subject access in library 
catalogs cannot be improved from the 
results of studies based on such imperfect 
criteria. A subject search in the catalog of 
a library cannot be considered fully suc- 
cessful unless the user is able to locate the 
material that is, in some sense, the "best," 
i.e., the most complete, the most up-to- 
date, or the most authoritative. No previous 
studies of subject searching in library cata- 
logs have used such a stringent criterion. 

The study reported here used a series 
of simulations to determine the probability 
that a skilled catalog user would retrieve 
"the best" materials available in a library on 
some subject and, if they are unable to 
retrieve the best materials, to determine 
what changes would be needed to ensure 
that future catalogs would allow more suc- 
cessful subject searching (i.e., searchingthat 
produces more of the better materials). 26 

Methods 

Fifty-one bibliographies representing rec- 
ommended readings on a wide range of 
topics were assembled. The original inten- 
tion was that most of these would be 
obtained from faculty members of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and neighboring institu- 



tions. Surprisingly, this proved to be much 
more difficult than expected: even profes- 
sors who are acknowledged experts in a 
field show great reluctance when asked to 
produce a list of "best" readings in their 
areas of specialization. While a few such 
lists were obtained, a much more produc- 
tive source was the recommended read- 
ings appearing in recently published 
articles in encyclopedias or encyclopedic 
dictionaries. Trie use of these can be justi- 
fied on the grounds that the authors of 
such articles are subject experts and the 
bibliographic items they refer to were pre- 
sumably chosen because they are consid- 
tired to make an important contribution to 
some aspect of the subject discussed. The 
encyclopedias from which bibliographies 
were drawn are all specialized in scope and 
recently published (none before 1983 and 
many published in 1987-89). In a few cases 
only, alternative sources were used, the 
bibliographies being taken from hand- 
books, textbooks, or journal articles. The 
topics used in this study, and the sources 
from which the bibliographies were drawn, 
are given in table 1. 

The sample of topics used in the study, 
then, was more "opportunistic" than any- 
thing else. That is, topics were determined 
by the availability of fairly recent, expert- 
prepared, specialized bibliographies con- 
taining significant numbers of items likely 
to appear in the catalog of a research 
library. As it happens, more topics fall in 
the social sciences than fall in the sciences 
or humanities. 

For each bibliography thus obtained, 
the following steps were taken: 

1. Journal articles were eliminated, since 
traditionally these have not appeared 
in library catalogs (a situation that is 
now beginning to change). 

2. A search on the topic was performed 
in the "full" online catalog of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the Full Biblio- 
graphic Record (FBR). The FBR con- 
tains about 4.5 million bibliographic 
records. These can be searched by 
author, title, keywords in title, subject 
headings and subheadings, and other 
access points. A limited Boolean 
searching capability exists in the cata- 
log. The searches were performed by 
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TABLE 1 

Topics Used as Basis for the 51 Searches 



Search 
Number 


Topic 


Source 


1 


Censorship in the Soviet Union 


Faculty member 


2 


Pre-Columbian religions and 
iconography 


Encyclopedia of Religion (1987) 


3 


Spirit possession 


Encyclopedia of Religion (1987) 


4 


Growth of the literature of science 


Faculty member 


5 


Critical theory 


International Encyclopedia of 
Education (1989) 


6 


Transport properties of electrolyte 
solutions 


Encyclopedia of Physical Science 
and Technology (1987) 


7 


International banking 


Encyclopedia Americana (1988) 


8 


Education or the deal and hearing 
impaired 


International Encyclopedia oj 
Education (1989) 


9 


The image of women in the Bible 


Faculty member 


10 


Hunger and malnutrition in the 
U.S. 


Encyclopedia of Social Work (1987) 


11 


Migrant and seasonal farm workers 


Encyclopedia of Social Work (1987) 


12 


Corporate social responsibility 


Encyclopedia of Social Work (1987) 


13 


Runaway children and adolescents 


Encyclopedia of Social ^Work ( 1987) 


14 


Learning and instruction for 
teachers 


Faculty member 


15 


Noise hazards to humans 


Oxford Textbook of Public Health 
(1985) 


16 


Military tradition in the southern 
United States 


Encyclopedia of Southern Culture 
(1989) 


17 


Agriculture and agribusiness in the 
southern United States 


Encyclopedia of Southern Culture 
(1989) 


18 


Feminist methodology in scholarly 
inquiry 


Hypatia, 2, 3, 1987 


19 


Humor in child development 


International Encyclopedia of 
Education (1989) 


20 


The politics of education 


International Encyclopedia of 
Education (1989) 


21 


Queuing theory 


Encyclopedia of Physical Science 
and Technology (1987) 


22 


CirmiTl tpapnitKT in nitrnfM* pniifafann 

UIUUU LI'C11>11111£^ 111 llll^ll^'l CUIlVBin/l 1 


International Encyclopedia of 
Education (1989) 


23 


Sociology of science 


Faculty member 


24 


Economic progress of blacks in the 
USA 


Journal of Economic Literature 
(1989) 


25 


Latifundio 


New Palgrave Dictionary of 
Economics (1987) 


26 


Blues progression 


New Grove Dictionary of Jazz 
(1988) 
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Table 1 Continued 



Search 
Number 


Topic 


Source 


27 


Creationism 


Faculty member 


28 


Politics] music 


New Grove Dictionary of American 
Music (1986) 


29 


Theory of games 


The New Palgrave Dictionary of 
Economics (1987) 


30 


Male midlife transition 


Men's Studies, by E. R. August 
(1985) 


31 


Gumbel distribution 


Encyclopedia of Statistical Sciences 
(1983) 


32 


Photosynthesis in biotechnology 


Biotechnology (ed. by Rehm and 
Reed) (1988) 


33 


Crazing of polymers 


Encyclopedia of Polymer Science 
and Engineering (1986) 


34 


Oracles 


Encyclopedia of Religion 
(Macmillan, 1987) 


35 


Celtic religion 


Encyclopedia of Religion 
(Macmillan, 1987) 


36 


Tarot 


Encyclopedia of Occultism and 
Parapsychology (1985) 


37 


Paperbacks 


Faculty member 


38 


Publishing as a business 


Faculty member 


39 


Jainism 


Religions of India (Clarion Rooks, 
1983) 


40 


Stability theory 


Systems and Control Encyclopedia 
(1987) 


41 


Hazards from lead 


Sustems and Control Encyclopedia 
y (1987) * ^ 


42 


Arabic theater 


McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of 
World Drama (1984) 


43 


Using magnetic methods in testing 
of materials 


Encyclopedia of Materials Science 
and Engineering (1986) 


44 


Olfactory psychophysics 


Encyclopedia of Neuroscience 
(1987) 


45 


Urbanization of birds 


A Dictionary of Birds ( 1985) 


46 


Classification of birds 


A Dictionary of Birds (1985) 


47 


Huntington's Chorea 


Handbook ofNeurochemistry 
(Second edition. Plenum Press, 
1985) 


48 


The peasant commune in Russia 


Blackwell Encyclopedia of the 
Russian Revolution (1988) 


49 


Anarchism in Russia 


Blackwell Encyclopedia of the 
Russian Revolution (1988) 


50 


Pacificism in Japan 


Kodansha Encyclopedia of Japan 
(1983) ? 


51 


Printing in Japan 


Kodansha Encyclopedia of Japan 
(1983) 
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two members of the research team 
who had studied the capabilities of the 
FBR and had become highly profi- 
cient in searching this tool. They per- 
formed each search on the basis of the 
tide of the encyclopedia article (or 
other source) only and did not see the 
bibliography until after the search was 
completed. 

3. For items in the bibliography not 
retrieved by this subject search, 
author/title searches were performed 
in the FBR and the full bibliographic 
records for these items were printed 
out. At this point, items not appearing 
in the FBR, and presumably not 
owned by the University of Illinois, 
were eliminated from further consid- 
eration. 

4. An analysis was performed to deter- 
mine why items presumed to be rele- 
vant to a particular topic, and judged 
sufficiently important to be cited by 
the author of an article on this topic or 
listed by a faculty member, were not 
retrieved in the original subject 
search, and how the search strategy or 
characteristics of the catalog would 
have to be changed to allow these to 
be retrieved. Some items could have 
been retrieved by the use of alterna- 
tive subject headings that were in 
some way related to the headings used 
by the searcher. Others could have 
been retrieved by expanding the 
search to other elements in the exist- 
ing bibliographic record, such as title 
words. However, many could only be 
retrieved by the expansion of the exist- 
ing records to include the contents 
pages of books and/or their indexes, 
and some could only be retrieved if 
the full text of the book were available 
to be searched. In many cases, then, 
the book itself had to be retrieved to 
allow these determinations to be 
made. In this step of the analysis, it 
was found that some of the items 
appearing in the bibliographies were 
not fully relevant to the subject of the 
encyclopedia article and, thus, to the 
subject search. When members of the 
team agreed on this, such items were 
eliminated from the search. In many 



cases the item thus rejected covered 
only one facet of a multifaceted topic. 
For example, the author of an article 
on education of the handicapped 
might cite a book that deals with edu- 
cation but not the handicapped or one 
that deals with the handicapped but 
not with education; in situations of 
this kind, the item was omitted from 
the study. In some other cases, the 
item in the bibliography had been 
cited by the author (e.g., for method- 
ological reasons) but fell clearly out- 
side the subject domain of the article. 
It is important to emphasize two facts 
about the investigation: it was not our 
intention to evaluate the FBR per se or to 
evaluate the performance of particular 
searchers. The objective was to determine 
what characteristics an online catalog 
would need to have in order to permit the 
retrieval of the "most important" literature 
on some topic as defined earlier. The 
entire study could have been performed 
without the conduct of any subject 
searches. That is, author/tide searches 
could have been performed for all items in 
the bibliography, and the analysis could 
have been achieved by looking at the full 
bibliographic records and the books them- 
selves. The disadvantage of this, of course, 
is that a decision would have to be made 
on each subject heading involved as to 
whether an experienced searcher would be 
likely to use it. The use of an actual 
searcher in the first step of the process 
avoided this dilemma and provided a more 
realistic approach. 

Results 

The results of the fifty-one searches are 
summarized in table 2. In the first search, 
for example, sixty-six of the items in the 
bibliography were confirmed to appear in 
FBR, but only fifteen of those were 
retrieved in the subject search, giving a 
recall ratio of 22.7%. As the table shows, 
the results varied from eight cases having 
100% recall to two searches with zero 
recall. The mean recall ratio for the fifty- 
one searches — the average of all the indi- 
vidual ratios — is 59.4%. 

On the surface, 59% recall could be 
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TABLE 2 

Recall Achieved in 51 Searches 



Table 2 Continued 



Recall 



Recall 



Search 



No. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 



15/66 
6/12 
12/23 
0/6 
2/13 
4/7 
3/5 
4/17 
6/8 
5/7 
0/1 
4/8 
11/19 
2/5 
3/4 
3/9 
3/6 
11/12 
2/9 
22/47 
10/10 
6/21 
13/22 
6/15 
8/13 
5/5 
10/10 
4/13 
21/36 
14/15 
12/15 
6/11 
2/4 
11/23 
5/10 
8/9 
4/4 



22.7 
50.0 
52.2 


15.4 
57.1 
60.0 
23.5 
75.0 
71.4 


50.0 
57.9 
40.0 
75.0 
33.3 
50.0 
91.7 
22.2 
46.8 

100.0 
28.6 
59.1 
40.0 
61.5 

100.0 

100.0 
30.8 
58.3 
93.3 
80.0 
54.5 
50.0 
47.8 
50.0 
88.9 

100.0 



38 


13/13 


100.0 


39 


3/7 


42.9 


40 


12/17 


70.6 


41 


5/7 


71.4 


42 


6/6 


100.0 


43 


4/6 


66.7 


44 


2/3 


66.7 


45 


1/1 


100.0 


46 


4/5 


80.0 


47 


2/5 


40.0 


48 


7/7 


100.0 


49 


2/5 


40.0 


50 


1/2 


50.0 


51 


2/3 


66.7 



considered a respectable, if not exactly 
inspiring, result. However, this is very mis- 
leading, for several obvious reasons: 

1. The searchers were students of library 
science who had acquired consider- 
able experience in searching the cata- 
log. The results they achieved would 
not be duplicated by a typical library 
user. 

2. They studied LCSH with some degree 
of intensity before beginning a search, 
a situation not likely to be true for the 
typical catalog user. 

3. They were instructed to perform 
broad searches, to achieve maximum 
recall, with no concern given to the 
precision of the search. For example, 
search 18, on feminist methodology in 
scholarly inquiry, achieved a recall of 

use of the term Feminism, which 
retrieves bibliographic records for 
close to 1,200 items, almost all of 
which are completely irrelevant to the 
precise topic of the search. If the 
search had been restricted to more 
specific terms, such as Women in sci- 
ence or Women scientists, recall would 
have been much lower — only about 
42%. To get a high recall on the 
Gumbel distribution (search number 
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31), which relates to the statistics of 
extremes, requires use of such broad 
terms as Mathematical statistics and 
Stochastic processes, which retrieve 
records for more than 1,200 items. 
The same situation applies to other 
searches. While recall was high in a 
few of the fifty-one searches, these 
results would not be achieved under 
real-life conditions because a library 
user would just not be willing to look 
through hundreds of records to find a 
handful of relevant items. 

The results are misleading in one 
other respect: a significant number of 
the items in the bibliographies are jour- 
nal articles, which have not traditionally 
been included in library catalogs; thus, 
the results really represent only 59% 
recall of part of the literature. 
There are relatively few searches in 
which a high recall could be achieved at an 
acceptable level of precision. This tends to 
occur only in situations where the subject 
of the search coincides closely with a sub- 



ject heading or headings. For example, 
search number 9, on the image of women 
in the Bible, achieved 75% recall on the 
single term Women in the Bible and could 
have achieved 100% recall by use of the 
additional term Women (theology), and 
search number 21, on queuing theory, 
achieved 90% recall on Queuing theory 
alone. Such a close match between a sub- 
ject heading and the topic of a search was 
rare and may well be rare in real life. 

The main purpose of the present study 
was to determine what might be done to 
library catalogs to make them more effec- 
tive tools for subject access. Table 3 sheds 
light on this by showing how the items in 
the present study could have been 
retrieved. The fifty-one bibliographies col- 
lectively contained 607 items included 
within FBR, and of these, 327 were 
retrieved in the subject searches. If we 
simply average these numbers (327/607) 
we get an average recall of 53.9% — a 
slightly different figure from the 59% 
achieved by averaging the individual ratios. 



TABLE 3 

How Results Could Be Improved for the 51 Searches 



Total number of relevant items in FBR for 51 
searches 

Number of relevant items retrieved in 51 
searches 

Recall ratio (327/607) 

Possible Improvement 

Elements in existing bibliographic record 

Other closely related subject headings 

Closely related and somewhat related 
headlings 

Other parts of record 
Subtotal 
Enhancements to record 
Indexes of books 
Contents pages 
Full text 
Subtotal 
Not retrievable even on full text 



607 
327 
53.9% 



Additional Items 
Retrievable 



38 



51 
10 
61 

125 
86 
58 

211* 
8 



Revised Recall (%) 

60.1 

62.3 
55.5 
63.9 

74.5 
68.0 
63.4 
90.3 



"The categories "indexes of books" and "contents pages" are not mutually exclusive. 
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Table 3 shows clearly that the best 
"hindsight" approach to searching the 
existing bibliographic records could only 
improve the average recall from 53.9% to 
63.9%. If the searchers had used all subject 
headings that could be considered closely 
related to the subjects they were dealing 
with, recall would only have improved 
about six percentage points, from 53.9% to 
60.1%. The addition of subject headings 
considered "somewhat related" would 
push recall only to 62.3%. Of course, the 
decision that a heading is "eiosely related" 
or "somewhat related" to a topic is a sub- 
jective one, but the decisions reflected 
some degree of agreement among mem- 
bers of the project team. In general, these 
decisions were generous to the existing 
bibliographic records in that we consid- 
ered as "related" headings that were only 
loosely connected to the search topic. For 
example, Glossolalia was accepted as 
closely related to "spirit possession" 
(LCSH does link them) and Poverty — 
Government policy — United States as 
closely related to "hunger and malnutri- 
tion in the U.S.," while Revelation and 
Prophets were considered somewhat re- 
lated to "oracles" (LCSH does not link 
them) and Numerical taxonomy (a very 
broad term) as somewhat related to "the 
classification of birds." 

If the searches had been broadened to 
include other parts of the existing biblio- 
graphic records, beyond the subject head- 
ings, little improvement in recall would 
have occurred. Only 10 of the 229 items 
not retrievable on subject headings could 
have been retrieved on other parts of the 
bibliographic record, in this case titles or 
subtitles. That extending a search from 
subject headings to titles or subtides has 
minimal effect on recall suggests that the 
subject headings assigned are very "close" 
to the terminology of titles and that there 
is little complementarity between titles 
and subject headings, 28 

As table 3 shows, the average recall for 
the fifty-one searches could not have ex- 
ceeded 63,9% even if the searchers bad 
used all subject headings of any degree of 
relevance to the sought topics and had 
extended the search to keywords in titles. 



Had they done this, of course, precision 
would have been even worse than it was 
with the approaches actually used. 

Unfortunately, there is very little that 
can be done to improve the situation on the 
basis of existing bibliographic records and 
cataloging practice. Searches performed in 
databases that are the electronic equiva- 
lents of printed indexes can achieve better 
results (i.e., a reasonable level of recall at 
a tolerable level of precision) through flex- 
ible capabilities for Boolean search, but 
even the most sophisticated of capabilities 
would have had little effect on the results 
of the present study. The reason, of course, 
is that a typical catalog record has too few 
access points to make it likely that a search 
combining terms will get an acceptable 
level of recall: a record having two or three 
subject headings is quite different from 
one including ten or twelve descriptors' 
and a 200-word abstract. This is illustrated 
clearly in search number 32, dealing with 
photosynthesis in biotechnology. Photo- 
synthesis and Biotechnology are both 
LCSH headings, but not one of the records 
for the eleven relevant items contains both 
headings. In fact, in four of the six records 
for relevant items having the heading Pho- 
tosynthesis, this is the only term assigned. 
It seems likely that most real information 
needs are multifaceted: censorship in the 
Soviet Union (not all of censorship or 
everything on the Soviet Union), crazing of 
polymers (not everything on polymers), 
humor in child development (not all of 
humor), and so on. Such multifaceted top- 
ics can be handled in library catalogs as 
long as they coincide with existing subject 
headings or subject heading-subheading 
combinations (e.g., Censorship — Soviet 
Union and Humor in children) but there is 
little hope that in other cases two or more 
facets of a search topic will be represented 
in existing catalog records (by combina- 
tions of subject headings, keywords, or 
both). 

This study was not intended as an eval- 
uation of a particular online catalog, and 
FBR has many limitations that make it far 
from an ideal tool for subject searching. 
Nevertheless, with existing bibliographic 
records, even the most powerful of search- 
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ing capabilities would offer only marginal 
improvement. Some improvement could 
be achieved in a catalog that imposed 
much greater structure on the subject 
headings used, allowing a searcher to bring 
in a whole category of related headings and 
subheadings in much the same way that a 
user of MEDLINE can "explode" on a 
term hierarchy. For example, search num- 
ber 2 deals with pre-Columbian religions. 
To get a high recall here would require that 
the searcher be able to recognize and enter 
an extensive list of names of Indian groups 
or civilizations (with the subheading reli- 
gion and mythology) as well as the names 
of the countries of Central America with 
appropriate subheadings (religion and 
mythology, rites and ceremonies, and per- 
haps even antiquities). Searches of this 
kind could be aided by the compilation and 
storage of "trees" or "hedges" (e.g., on 
Central America, on Indians) that can be 
called up and used intact by the searcher. 

A similar example occurred in the 
search (number 23) on the sociology of 
science. The heading Science — social 
aspects will retrieve some of this literature, 
but a more comprehensive search would 
require the use of the subheadings social 
aspects or sociological aspects with a very 
wide range of science-related terms (e.g., 
Physics, Laboratories, or Biological labo- 
ratories). Searches of this kind would be 
much easier if the system stored a science 
"hedge" (i.e., a table of science-related 
terms) to which a searcher could append 
selected subheadings, but such a feature 
would be an aid for the sophisticated 
searcher rather than the typical library user. 

There are other ways in which subject 
searching in conventional library catalogs 
could be improved (including more cross- 
referencing among subject headings and 
between subject headings and related 
names — e.g., between Critical theory and 
Freire and Habermas) but they could have 
only a very marginal effect. The results of 
this study strongly suggest that a sophisti- 
cated and experienced searcher in an on- 
line catalog is unlikely to retrieve, on the 
average, more than 50-60% of the items 
appearing in subject bibliographies pre- 
pared by experts, and that this level of 
recall could only be achieved at quite intol- 



erable levels of precision. The results 
achieved by a less experienced searcher 
would be much worse. Moreover, there is 
no way that the situation can be improved 
significantly (e.g., by mapping of user 
vocabulary to subject headings or parts of 
subject headings in various ways) within 
the constraints of existing catalog records. 

There are still those who cling to the 
belief that the use of classification schemes 
can lead to significant improvements in 
subject access in online catalogs (e.g., 
Drabenstott et al. 29 ). This was not investi- 
gated systematically in the present 
research because it was recognized that 
the scatter of related material wouldbe too 
great to make this approach worth study. 
That this assumption was correct is borne 
out by the fact that the sixty-six items con- 
sidered relevant to censorship in the Soviet 
Union were scattered over forty-one num- 
bers in the Dewey Decimal Classification. 

In summary, some records known to be 
present in the catalog were not retrieved 
by subject because the searcher did not 
exhaust all subject heading possibilities 
and because the particular catalog used 
offers little in the way of searching aids. 
However, these factors had a very minor 
effect on the results. Overwhelmingly, the 
subject search failures in this study were 
caused by the fact that the subject matter 
of items included in library catalogs is rep- 
resented in a completely inadequate way 
in the traditional bibliographic record. 

The lower part of table 3 illustrates 
what is possible through various forms of 
enhancement of the catalog records. In the 
analysis, preference was always given to 
retrieval through the existing bibliographic 
records. That is, if the record for an item 
could be retrieved on a further subject 
heading or title keyword, no attempt was 
made to determine whether it was also 
retrievable through the f :rms found in its 
index, contents pages, or full text. Thus, as 
an example, records for the 125 items 
retrievable through the terms in back-of- 
the-book indexes could not have been 
retrieved using any part of the existing 
bibliographic records. 

The data that relate to the enhanced 
records are not cumulative with the data 
from existing records. For example, 
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searches on terms from the book indexes 
would retrieve records for 125 items more 
than the 327 actually retrieved (i.e., would 
raise recall from 53.9% to 74.5%) and 125 
more than the 388 (327 + 61) potentially 
retrievable through the existing records. In 
other words, existing records plus book 
indexes could raise recall to 513/607, or 
84.5%. 

Note that the results for indexes and 
contents pages are not mutually exclusive: 
records for some items could be retrieved 
using terms from either component. 
Recall is potentially greater for the indexes 
than for the contents pages, even though 
more books have contents pages than have 
indexes, because indexes tend to offer 
many more access points than contents 
pages do. 

Table 3 shows that records for some 58 
ofthe 607 items could only be retrieved on 
words occurring in the full text ofthe book 
and eight are not even retrievable on full 
text. These items are relevant "by analogy," 
but the words needed to retrieve them do 
not appear in the text. 

The results shown in table 3 might sug- 
gest that the problems of subject access in 
library catalogs could largely be solved 
were the text of contents pages and/or 
indexes stored in a form suitable for 
searching. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Even if this were economically 
feasible, it would make little practical dif- 
ference to the retrieval capabilities of a 
large catalog because the resulting preci- 
sion would be completely intolerable. It is 
almost impossible to calculate how fre- 
quently a particular term or term combi- 
nation might occur in indexes or contents 
pages for a collection of several million 
items, but it is safe to say that many 
searches on such extended records would 
retrieve thousands of items rather than the 
hundreds that were retrieved in many of 
the searches on existing records alone. 
Only in the case of an atypically specific 
search, involving a rather rare word or 
name (such as Gumbel), might the 
enhanced record improve search results. 
In other cases, any improvement in recall 
would be accompanied by a disastrous 
decline in precision. 

Moreover, records for some items 



could be retrieved using terms from index 
or contents pages only through some inge- 
nuity on the part of the searcher. For exam- 
ple, Rescher's book Scientific Progress, 
highly relevant to growth of the literature 
of science, refers (contents page) to growth 
of the "scientific enterprise" and to growth in 
"scientific progress," but makes no explicit 
reference to the literature of science. 

Of course, one could reach a different 
conclusion from the results of this study: 
that the solution to the problem lies in the 
adoption of a detailed level of analytical 
subject cataloging, with twenty or thirty 
subject headings per item rather than the 
two or three more typical of present prac- 
tice. This would be enormously expensive. 
Moreover, it would have less effect than 
table 3 might suggest, since these results 
are arrived at by hindsight. For example, 
the memoirs of Shostakovich have some 
relevance to censorship in the Soviet 
Union, as well as to many other specific 
topics. But there is no guarantee that a 
cataloger or indexer would recognize the 
relevance of this work to all of these topics 
even if he or she were allowed to assign an 
unlimited number of subject headings. 
Twenty different scholars might all find in 
this work certain portions that have some 
relevance to their areas of specialization, 
but it is by no means certain that relation- 
ships of this kind would be recognized by 
any but the subject specialist. Of course, 
this is not to imply that indexers or cata- 
logers should be able to recognize every 
possible context to which a publication 
may apply but, rather, that subject ex- 
perts can see relationships that others 
would fail to see. 

Implications 

Certain assumptions underlie this study. 
The major one is that the readings on some 
topic suggested by a subject expert are in 
fact important items that one would want 
to retrieve in a search on this topic in a 
library catalog. In the case of faculty read- 
ing lists, this seems self-evident. The situ- 
ation is less clear for the bibliographies 
associated with encyclopedia articles. Nev- 
ertheless, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the items listed by the authors of such 
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articles, if they are directly relevant to the 
topic discussed, are considered to be 
important contributions to the literature 
on this topic. 

The second assumption is that a library 
user would want to retrieve these import- 
ant items in preference to others that 
might exist in the catalog. In this study, 
comprehensive searches were performed, 
not because the typical library user will 
want such a comprehensive search (most 
will not), but to determine to what extent 
the items considered important by the 
expert could be retrieved by the persistent 
and diligent searcher. 

The fact is that library catalogs permit 
only the most superficial of subject 
searches. In the first place, they rarely in- 
clude periodical articles, which are the 
most important sources of information for 
many topics. Further, they tend to provide 
access only at the level of the complete 
bibliographic item rather than at the level 
of the subitem (a particular chapter, arti- 
cle, conference paper, or paragraph). A 
book that deals substantially with topic X 
is not necessarily a more important contri- 
bution to that topic than an article in a 
journal, encyclopedia, or handbook; a con- 
ference paper; or a chapter in another 
book. The catalog fails the searcher by 
providing access to only a small part of the 
literature that exists in the library on a 
particular topic. Moreover, the literature 
for which it does provide some level of 
subject access is not necessarily the best 
available in the library on any particular 
topic. The library catalog, as it now exists, 
may provide adequate subject access for a 
small collection — for example, in a school 
or small public library — or to lead to a few 
items, not necessarily the best, on some 
topic, but it is quite inadequate for a large, 
multidisciplinary library, especially one 
that attempts to support educational or 
scholarly needs. 

Despite popular belief, the transforma- 
tion of the card catalog into an online 
database has not significantly improved 
subject access. Indeed, it may have made 
the situation worse because it has led to the 
creation of much larger catalogs that rep- 
resent the holdings of many libraries. 
Merging several catalogs into one, when 



each component catalog provides inade- 
quate subject access, exacerbates the prob- 
lem, since the larger the catalog the more 
discriminating must be the subject access 
points provided. But catalogs have grown 
much larger without any significant com- 
pensatory increase in their discriminating 
power. The application of the most sophis- 
ticated of searching software to any large 
catalog of the type traditionally used in 
libraries would make little difference to its 
performance: the records stored are com- 
pletely inadequate representations of the 
subject matter with which they deal. In a 
database providing subject access to peri- 
odical articles, such as MEDLINE, a five- 
page item might be represented by ten or 
twelve subject headings, as well as key- 
words in titles and abstracts. In contrast, a 
400-page book on the same subject might 
only be accessible in the catalog of an aca- 
demic library by two subject headings, the 
title words, and perhaps a classification 
number. 

This investigation was begun in the 
hope of identifying practical ways in which 
online catalogs could be made more effec- 
tive tools for subject searching. However, 
the results suggest that significant im- 
provements are not possible within the 
constraints of existing subject cataloging 
practice. The conclusion that emerges 
most clearly is that, if one wants to know 
the best things to read on some topic, there 
is no substitute for consulting an expert, 
either directly or indirectly (e.g., through 
an expert-compiled bibliography). 

This conclusion should not come as 
much of a surprise. Investigations over 
many years have consistently shown that 
seekers of information find much of what- 
they use from specialized bibliographies or 
bibliographic references in items already 
known, rather than from databases, library 
catalogs, or consulting librarians. More- 
over, more recent studies (e.g., Knightly, 30 
and Bayer and Jahoda 31 ) have shown that 
use of online services seems not to have 
much influence in changing these tradi- 
tional searching methods. The formal sub- 
ject access tools are not effective in 
locating all of the literature on some sub- 
ject and might not locate much of the 
literature that subject specialists consider 
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most valuable. One example of this can be 
found in a study by Davison, 32 which 
reports on the results of searching tech- 
niques used to compile a comprehensive 
database on costs and modeling in infor- 
mation retrieval. The 6,098 items judged 
relevant were drawn from forty different 
sources. Printed bibliographies were 
found to be the most productive sources, 
and the online search of databases gave the 
worst results (only 5% of the relevant ref- 
erences retrieved). 

At the beginning of this article it was 
pointed out that much research has been 
performed, and continues to be per- 
formed, on ways to improve subject access 
in online catalogs. The results of the pres- 
ent study suggest that the methods inves- 
tigated, or advocated, that are intended to 
improve access to existing records (includ- 
ing truncation and word-fragment search- 
ing, whether applied to titles or subject 
headings, and other methods of matching 
user terms to terms in records, as well as 
all types of searching aids — expanded the- 
sauri, semantic networks, entry vocabula- 
ries, or whatever) could have only a 
marginal effect on subject access, while 
methods that call for greatly enhanced 
records (indexes, contents pages, or both) 
are completely impractical, at least for cat- 
alogs of any significant size. 

It is ironic that the computer and tele- 
communications technologies that have 
greatly improved the document-delivery 
capabilities of libraries might actually have 
caused a deterioration in subject access. 
The library profession should accept the 
fact that catalogs providing access to multi- 
million-volume resources can never be 
more than very crude tools when applied 
to subject searching. For a finer level of 
access, or more comprehensive capabili- 
ties, it would do well to look for alternative 
solutions. 

One possibility would be the develop- 
ment of an alternative online subject 
access tool, encyclopedic in scope, that 
contains recommended readings on a wide 
variety of topics. The recommended read- 
ings could be given at, say, three levels; an 
elementary level, listing a few periodical 
articles, chapters, complete books, or 
whatever, recommended for the beginner; 



an intermediate level; and a more com- 
prehensive level — in essence a detailed 
specialized bibliography. The items in such 
a database could be likened to the "path- 
finders" that were so popular in libraries 
some years ago. 33 

The database, then, could be consid- 
ered a database of subject "modules." It 
would be much more comprehensive than 
the sum of the specialized bibliographies 
now in existence in printed form and 
would compensate for the fact that these 
bibliographies are widely scattered and 
thus difficult to locate. It could be linked 
to the holdings of individual libraries, or 
groups of libraries, preferably by such 
unique identifiers as the International 
Standard Book Number (ISBN) or an 
international standard number for journal 
articles. That is, the seeker of information 
would first consult this tool and then 
switch to another database to identify 
those items that are available locally. 

The database proposed could be con- 
ceptualized as an encyclopedia having 
topical headings and reading lists, but no 
text beyond that required to explicate 
the scope of the entry, but a better anal- 
ogy might be to consider it an amalgama- 
tion of subject bibliographies, general 
and special. 

From what sources could such a 
database be compiled? Using the reading 
lists associated with recent encyclopedia 
articles, as was done in the present study, 
might be a good starting point, perhaps 
supplemented by the bibliographies in 
recent review articles. In the longer term, 
however, the compiling and updating of 
such a tool could be a cooperative venture 
within the library profession, with special 
libraries and information centers accept- 
ing the responsibility for building and 
maintaining modules corresponding to 
their areas of expertise. 

Access to the database could be 
through the topical headings, supple- 
mented perhaps by additional access 
points (assigned subject terms or keywords 
in scope notes) and less-conventional 
approaches — e.g., entry of a bibliographic 
reference by a user (representing an item 
already known to be highly relevant) could 
lead to the module or modules in which 
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this reference appears. Modules could be 
linked through cross-references, and each 
module could be made a gateway to fur- 
ther sources of information — for example, 
by pointing to other databases. 

The development of a multidiscipli- 
nary, encyclopedic bibliographic tool of 
this type would require the commitment 
of considerable resources, but these 
resources would be much better spent on 
this endeavor than on attempts to improve 
existing tools. 34 
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sive database of specialized subject bibli- 
ograplues available to all libraries. 

34. It is interesting to note some similarities 
between what is proposed here and a 
recent suggestion made by Miciiaei E. D. 
Koenig ("Linking Library Users: A Culture 
Change in Librarianship," American Li- 
braries 21:844-49 [1990]). Koenig points 
out that "Library patrons want authorita- 
tive information" and advocates a proce- 
dure whereby library users can add their 
evaluations of what they have read to onl- 

* ine library catalogs. 
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A Summary of the Treatment of 
Bibliographic Relationships in 
Cataloging Rules 

Barbara B. Tillett 



History has shown no rationale and little consistency in how we relate 
bibliographic entities. An analytical study was conducted to examine the 
cataloging rules through the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 2ded.,to 
reveal practices for indicating bibliographic relationships in catalog records, 
and to identify types of relationships. Each type of bibliographic relationship 
has luid several linking devices used to connect bibliographic entities. The 
technology available to create and maintain a catalog has greatly influenced 
the types of linking devices included in the catalog and prescribed in cata- 
loging rules. 



I n designing future computerized library 
systems, it would be very helpful to have a 
conceptual model to guide our efforts. 
One part of that model would be the vari- 
ous relationships we want to express, 
including bibliographic relationships, 
access point relationships, etc. 

With regard to bibliographic relation- 
ships, history has shown no rationale and 
little consistency in how we relate biblio- 
graphic entities. A review of cataloging 
rules since 1841 reveals differing methods 
and devices used over the years to show 
bibliographic relationships, but also 
reveals a lack of any theoretical rationale 
for the devices prescribed. Cataloging 
rules change with changing technologies 
and pressures of traditions in large librar- 
ies, such as the introduction of fifing titles 



when card catalogs came into vogue and 
the disappearance of dashed-on notes with 
the introduction of machine- readable bib- 
liographic records. Perhaps we should now 
work toward a more theoretical approach. 

Methodology 

In the mid-1980s an analytical study was 
conducted to examine the cataloging rules 
through the Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules, 2d ed. (AACR2) to reveal practices 
for indicating bibliographic relationships 
in cataloging records and to identify types 
of relationships. 1 Consideration was given 
to both the historic rationale and the future 
importance of expressing bibliographic 
relationships in catalogs. 

An effort was made to identify' all major 
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cataloging codes and sets of rules used in 
the United States. Panizzi's rules were also 
included, since they have been acknowl- 
edged as the basis for cataloging codes 
used in the United States. From the codes 
and rules identified, twenty-four principal 
cataloging codes were selected for review. 
Codes with well-recognized influence on 
cataloging at both the Library of Congress 
(LC) and major libraries in the United 
States were preferred. For codes covering 
only serials, Pierson's Guide to the Cata- 
loguing of the Serial Publications of Socie- 
ties and Institutions, second edition, was 
selected to represent serials cataloging at 
LC. The codes that were analyzed are 
listed in appendix A. 

The glossaries of the various cataloging 
codes were inspected, along with the ALA 
Glossaries, 2 to further identify types of bib- 
liographic items and types of linking 
devices. The ALA Glossaries provided 
additional terms for bibliographic items 
not explicitly mentioned in the codes, 
terms that proved useful in developing the 
taxonomy of relationships. 3 Once these 
terms for bibliographic items were listed, 
they were examined to determine whether 
any natural categories for a taxonomy 
might result. Indeed, the categories of bib- 
liographic items provided a wry useful 
perspective on possible structures for the 
taxonomy of bibliographic relationships. 4 

After identifying categories of biblio- 
graphic items that could be related, cata- 
loging codes were analyzed to select rules 
pertaining to bibliographic relationships 
and linking devices. This was accom- 
plished through a chronological reading 
and annotation of copies of each of the 
twenty-four cataloging codes, noting all 
rules that mentioned making a link be- 
tween bibliographic records or mentioned 
relating an item being cataloged to some 
other item or larger work. 

Cataloging rules cover a wide range of 
topics pertaining to the description of bib- 
liographic items and catalog entry. Some 
rules are specifically about relating items, 
such as rules calling for series notes. Some 
rules combine relationship information 
with nonrelationship information, such as 
rules calling for entry under a specific 
name and title with an added entry for a 



related item's name and title. Some rules 
combine several types of relationships, 
such as rules for serials that call for notes 
on all types of relationships with other seri- 
als. Some rules are not associated with any 
bibliographic relationships, such as simple 
rules on the measurement of the size of an 
item and complex rules on some of the 
decisions for authorship. The rule review 
was complicated by the different styles and 
changing viewpoints of individual catalog- 
ing codes, a circumstance that has been 
well observed by others. 5 The copies of the 
rules were highlighted in color coding to 
flag any mention of specific devices used 
to link bibliographic records. Then fol- 
lowed an analysis of the selected and high- 
lighted rules to document both the 
evolution of the use of linking devices and 
any underlying rationale for their use. 
Associated findings from an accompanying 
empirical study will be presented in the 
fourth article of this series. 

As a result of identifying types of bib- 
liographic items and reviewing cataloging 
rules dealing with relationships, the taxon- 
omy of bibliographic relationships was cre- 
ated. 6 The taxonomy categorizes biblio- 
graphic relationships as follows: 

1. equivalence relationships 

2. derivative relationships 

3. descriptive relationships 

4. whole-part (or part-whole) relationships 

5. accompanying relationships 

6. sequential relationships 

7. shared characteristic relationships 

Using these categories of bibliographic 
relationships, we see what linking devices 
historically have been prescribed by cata- 
loging rules. 

Equivalence Relationships 

Equivalence relationships are those that 
hold between exact copies of the same 
manifestation of a work, or between an 
original work and reproductions of it, as 
long as intellectual content and authorship 
are preserved. The idea of equivalence is 
essentially a mathematical concept. How- 
ever, in the mathematical sense, an equiv- 
alence relationship is strictly an identity 
relationship and could be used for only 
exact copies. If we require only intellectual 
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content and authorship to be identical, 
then the idea of equivalence can be 
expanded for our purposes to include 
reproductions. However, in the case of 
reproductions, we must be certain that nei- 
ther the intellectual content nor author- 
ship is altered by the reproduction, for 
when that occurs, the reproduced item is 
no longer equivalent, but derivative. Even 
alterations of color for motion pictures or 
irretrievable changes of scale for micro- 
filmed maps transform the relationship 
from equivalence to derivative, because 
such changes can be said to modify the 
intellectual or artistic content. 7 Conse- 
quently, equivalence relationships exist 
only between exact reproductions or cop- 
ies of the same work from the same print- 
ing, either in the same format or in other 
formats, subject to the provisos above. 

The cataloging rules have suggested six 
methods using linking devices to indicate 
equivalent items in bibliographic records: 

1. A dash entry for the equivalent item on the 
record for the original item; 

2. A note on the bibliographic record for the 



original item acknowledging the equiva- 
lent item; 

3. A note on the bibliographic record for the 
equivalent item acknowledging the origi- 
nal; 

4. Notes to link separate bibliographic 
records for the original and related items; 

5. The same uniform title heading used in the 
records for both the equivalent item and 
the original; or 

6. A holdings annotation about the equiva- 
lent item in the bibliographic record for 
the original or on the shelflist for the orig- 
inal. 

The linking devices of notes and uni- 
form tides are used to relate publications 
in the bibliographic universe in general, 

and holdings annotations are used to relate 
the particular holdings of a given library. 
The third article in this series will describe 
the evolution of each device. 

Equivalence relationships are not spe- 
cifically handled in cataloging codes until 
1905. although in practice linking devices 
for equivalence relationships were used 
much earlier. For instance, the 1841 Brit- 



ACONT1US KOVER (stephanus), Archbishop of 
Sinnia. 

Vita S. A. K. postulante equite A. Raphael, scripta 
Armenice atque Latine. 2 pt. Venetiis, 1825. 8" 

ACONZIO. See Acontius. 

ACORES. See Azores. 

ACOROMBONI or ACOROMBONUS (hierony- 
mus). See Accorombonius. 

A COSTA. See Costa. 

ACOSTA (christoval). 

Tractado de las drogas, y medicinas de las Indias 
Orientales, con sus plantas. Burgos, 1578. 4° 

* Another copy. 

The same. Ital. Venetia, 1585. 4° 

Another copy. 

Another copy. 

Tratado en loor de las mugeres. Venetia, 1592. 4 C 

ACOSTA (duarte sukez de). See Nunez. 



Figure 1. Example of Indented Form, "Another copy" (from the 1841 British Museum catalog, p.94). 
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ish Museum catalog based on Panizzis 
rules shows the inclusion of "Another 
copy" as an indented entry (see figure 1), 
essentially a dash entry without the dash. 

To best perceive the inconsistencies 
that have characterized linking devices for 
equivalence relationships, we can system- 
atically examine bibliographic items in 
these relationships. The items are copies 
and impressions, issues and reissues, fac- 
similes and reprints, photocopies, micro- 
forms, and other reproductions. 

For copies and impressions, early rules 
specified the addition of a note "dashed 
on" the main card, e.g., " — Copy 2" (see 
figure 2). The 1949 LC rules were unique 
in considering both published and unpub- 
lished issues of a dissertation to be copies, 
u n like earlier and later nil es , which cons id- 
ered them to be different editions of the 
same work, to be cataloged separately. By 
the time of the 1978 AACR2, second or 
other subsequent copies were usually not 
mentioned at all in the bibliographic 
record, although the rules allowed for the 
seldom-used addition of a note (holdings 
annotation) describing a specific library's 
holdings. For manuscripts that are copies 
or consist of copies, the later rules insisted 
that the note indicate exactly what type of 
copy (e ,g. , carbon copy, photocopy, or tran- 
script with handwritten or typewritten 
specified) as well as the location of the 
original, if it could be readily ascertained. 



Thus we see a change from once including 
copies on the bibliographic record with a 
dash entry to now either citing a general 
note of a given library's holdings or omit- 
ting copies from the bibliographic record 
altogether. Dash entries were associated 
with card and book formats, and once the 
MARC format was introduced, the dash 
entry disappeared. 

Issues and reissues have been treated 
by the rules as different editions, different 
issues, or as copies. For treatment as dif- 
ferent issues or copies, the dash entry was 
employed. For motion picture films, the 
dash entry, "Another issue," was used only 
when variations occurred in size, color, or 
other physical characteristics. The implica- 
tion was that such variations did not affect 
content. This treatment separates equiva- 
lent items from those exhibiting a deriva- 
tive relationship, although it might be said 
the introduction of sound and color change 
the intellectual content of a film. They 
certainly change the artistic content. 

Facsimiles and reprints are either 
issued as exact duplicates or have material 
in addition to the exact copy of an earlier 
item. By 1908 such materials appeared in 
the rules and were consistently treated in 
subsequent cataloging codes. The biblio- 
graphic description of a facsimile repro- 
duction is based on the original with a note 
about the reproduction, unless new mate- 
rial is introduced, where the bibliographic 
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Figure 2. Example of a Dash Entry, "Copy 2" (from the National Union Catalog, hase set). 
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record is made for the reproduction with a 
note about the original. When not linked 
through notes, facsimiles and reprints are 
linked to their originals through the use of 
the same uniform title, such as for facsim- 
iles of manuscripts of the Bible. 

When photocopies were first intro- 
duced, the cataloging rules (1941) treated 
them as copies by describing them on the 
bibliographic record for the original. By 
1949, if the photocopy had its own title 
page or other additional matter, it was 
given its own entry with a note about the 
original, thereby treating them as facsimi- 
les, which is how the 1978 AACR2 treats 
them. The 1967 AACR rules permitted 
photoreproductions other than facsimiles 
to be viewed as copies and treated with a 
dash entry. However, there is also the prac- 
tice in AACR2 rule 4.7B1 of making a note 
about photocopies of manuscripts or 
manuscript collections on the biblio- 
graphic records for such items, with a note 
indicating the location of the original, if 
such information can be readily ascer- 
tained. 

Microforms were first mentioned in the 
1949 LC rules, which called for describing 
the original and making a note for the 
microfilm. The 1967 AACR allowed for 
either a note about the microform or a dash 
entry, but the 1978 AACR2 describes the 
reproduction with a note for the original 
(the same procedure as used for photocop- 
ies). Of special mention is that LC issued 
a policy statement in its fall 1981 Catalog- 
ing Service Bulletin reversing the rule for 
microreproductions instead to describe 
the original with a note for the repro- 
duction. 

For other kinds of reproductions, such 
as pictures, generally the main entry head- 
ing is the same as that for the original work; 
or a note for the reproduction is made, 
including indications of physical changes 
(microform, sound, etc.) that do not affect 
the intellectual content. When a different 
medium is employed for a reproduction of 
art, cataloging rules consider the work no 
longer a copy, but rather an adaptation 
(therefore having a derivative relationship, 
not an equivalent relationship) with an 
added entry link to the original artist and 
work. 



Summary of Devices Used for 
Equivalence Relationships 

As we can see from the review above, 
equivalent bibliographic items historically 
have been linked through the following 
devices: a dash entry, a note, or a uniform 
title entry. Otherwise, equivalent items 
have been ignored in the bibliographic 
record altogether and merely included in 
a statement of the library's holdings, often 
only on a shelflist. 

It is worth noting the disappearance of 
the once prominent dash entry device. We 
also observed that although reproductions 
have been treated somewhat inconsis- 
tently, the general practice, as reflected in 
the aforementioned 1981 LC policy state- 
ment, has been to include photo- and 
micro-reproductions on the bibliographic 
record for the original item, with other 
reproductions receiving their own biblio- 
graphic records using the main entry head- 
ing of the original item and a note about 
the original item to link them. 

Derivative Relationships 

Derivative relationships are those that 
hold between a bibliographic item and a 
modification based on that item. They are 
called horizontal relationships in the UNI- 
MARC definitions. 8 One item is derived 
from another when it enlarges, abridges, 
or otherwise modifies the entire item or 
portions of it. As was noted under equiva- 
lence relationships, the derivative relation- 
ship excludes relationships for exact 
reproductions or copies, but includes rela- 
tionships between an original work and a 
variation (versions, translations, editions, 
variations of slight modification), a change 
of genre, an adaptation or arrangement, 
and a new work based on the style or the- 
matic content of the original. 9 

Summary of Devices Used for 
Derivative Relationships 

Derivative relationships encompass the 
range of relationships from nearly identical 
to distinctly separate. The pervasive con- 
nection among such diverse relationships 
is the fact that there is some original work 
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from which another work is derived, 
whether in intellectual content, style, or 
thematic content. Considering the diver- 
sity of relationships in this category, it is not 
surprising that an equal diversity of devices 
has been used to express these relation- 
ships in a catalog. These include refer- 
ences, dash entries for added editions, 
edition statements, notes, uniform titles, 
subject headings, main entries held in 
common (here called common main 
entries), filing titles, and added entries. 
There is no rationale in the rules for pre- 
ferring one particular device over another 
for linking bibliographic items and their 
derivations, and indeed, the rules are often 
inconsistent. 

Descriptive Relationships 

A descriptive relationship holds between a 
bibliographic item or work and a descrip- 
tion, criticism, evaluation, or review of that 
item or work, such as that between an item 
and a book review describing it; we also 
include here criticisms, casebooks, anno- 
tated editions, and commentaries on other 
works. For our purposes, a description is a 
bibliographic item that gives a mental 
image of a work through a textual medium. 
Criticisms and reviews, then, are special 
kinds of evaluative descriptions that reflect 
upon the original work. A review is defined 
in the A.L.A. Glossary of Library and 
Information Science as "an evaluation of a 
literary work, concert, play, etc., published 
in a periodical or newspaper." 10 

It is rare that catalogers who make bib- 
liographic entries for books will make an 
entry for a review that is an article, but 
occasionally a review is an important com- 
ponent within a larger work; for instance, 
in an anthology of book reviews, an indi- 
vidual review may be described through an 
analytical entry. But regardless of whether 
the review is given a bibliographic entry or 
not, the review still will have a descriptive 
relationship to the bibliographic item it 
reviews. 

Whenever a description is published 
with the text it describes, and the text is 
emphasized, the catalog rules have consis- 
tently recommended bibliographic entry 
of such descriptions under the heading for 



the work being described. 11 However, 
when the description itself is emphasized, 
the rules have called for an added entry or 
subject entry for the original work or 
works. For the reverse relationship, from 
the work described to the description, the 
only applicable rules 12 are those for incu- 
nabula, manuscripts, or maps that have a 
well-known bibliographic description pub- 
lished in some reference source, with the 
reference source cited in a note on the 
record for the item described. 

Summary of Devices Used for 
Descriptive Relationships 

Linking devices for descriptive relation- 
ships include notes about the described 
item on the analytical entries for the 
"description," common main-entry head- 
ings, notes about the description, and 
added entries or subject entries for the 
original work. When a description is pub- 
lished together with the item it describes, 
cataloging rules emphasize cataloging the 
item being described with a note about the 
description. When the description is pre- 
dominant or issued separately, cataloging 
rules use notes and added entries or sub- 
item being described. On rare occasions, 
particularly for incunabula, manuscripts, 
and maps, the descriptive item, such as a 
reference source, is noted on the biblio- 
graphic record for the item being 
described. 

Whole-part Relationships 

The whole-part (or part-whole) relation- 
ship holds between a component part of a 
bibliographic item or work and its whole, 
such as between a short story and the 
anthology in which it is contained. 13 The 
components might be parts of some partic- 
ular physical manifestation of a work, that 
is, parts of a bibliographic item, or they 
might be parts of some abstract work. For 
instance, The Wife of Bath's Tale is a com- 
ponent part of The Canterbury Tales. 
When a library has a separately published 
edition of The Wife of Bath's Tale and 
wants to show its relation to The Canter- 
bury Tales, the relationship may be under- 
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stood to hold between a physical item (the 
edition the library has) and the work as an 
abstract whole. 14 

For the purpose of this discussion, 
three subrelationships of the whole-part 
relationship are recognized. They are cat- 
egorized into those dealing with relation- 
ships between two physical items or be- 
tween a physical item and an abstract work, 
as follows: 

Whole-Part Relationships 
Physical Whole 

Containing Relationships (1) 
Extractive Relationships (2) 
Abstract Whole 

Abstract Relationships (3). 

The category "containing relationship" 
specifically refers to those relationships 
involving the component parts of a physi- 
cal unit other than extracted parts. A con- 
taining relationship characterizes mono- 
graphs and their individual chapters, and 
published sets and their individual vol- 
umes, as well as series and their subseries. 
The series-subseries relationship typically 
is more complex than the other two exam- 
pies of containing relationships, because a 
series may include collections or sets of 
monographs, or may be part of a larger 
series in a series hierarchy. In any case, the 
use of the term containing relationship to 
identify this category connotes actual parts 
of some physical unit. 

When the parts of an item have been 
extracted and issued separately as individ- 
ual selections, the relationship between 
the extracted items and the whole is cate- 
gorized as an "extractive relationship." 
This category obviously excludes exact 



reprintings of a whole edition. Such re- 
printings are considered equivalent works, 
whereas extracts must be considered pre- 
cisely equivalent only to passages, lines, or 
other small portions of a work. As for 
detached copies that are parts of a larger 
work, their relationship to the part they 
copy is also an equivalence relationship, 
while their relationship to the whole work 
from which they are detached is whole- 
part. Early rules called for identifying 
detached copies as a dashed-on note as 
shown in figure 3. 

"Extractive relationships" also include 
offprints and reprints of articles. The 
A. L.A. Glossary of Library and Informa- 
tion Science definition for offprint is: 

A separately issued article, chapter, or 
other portion of a larger work, printed 
from the type or plates of the original, 
usually at the same time as the original. 
Synonymous with separate. 13 
The same glossary defines reprint as: 
A separately issued article, chapter, or 
other portion of a previously published 
larger work, usually a reproduction of the 
original, but sometimes made from a new 
setting of type. 16 

Both offprints and reprints are portions 
taken from previously published larger 
works. When an item is not taken from a 
particular edition or physical item, it is 
considered part of an abstract whole, and 
therefore included in the third category of 
whole-part relationships, "abstract." 

The "abstract relationship" holds be- 
tween parts of a work and the work. Work 
here is to be understood as an abstraction. 
The term abstract relationship is used 



Cole, Ralph Dayton, 1873-1932. 

Custer, the man of action; address by Colonel Ralph 
D. Cole. 

(In Ohio archaeological and historical quarterly. Colum- 
bus, O., 1932. 23 cm - vol. XLI, p. 634-654. illus. (ports.)) 

Copy 2, detached. 



Figure 3. Example of a Dash Entry, "Detached copy" (from the 1941 A.L.A. Rules, p.226). 
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therefore to connote a relationship to some 
abstract whole rather than some physical 
item. This relationship is further described 
in the discussion of the uniform title link- 
ing device in the next article in this series. 

Summary of Devices Used for 
Whole-part Relationships 

A wide variety of linking devices have been 
used to portray whole-part relationships 
within bibliographic records, depending 
on the type of whole -part relationship 
expressed: containing relations hips, ex- 
tractive relationships, or abstract relation- 
ships. The devices include: 
h Contents notes listing specific parts; 

2. Dash entries for detached copies of 
parts; 

3. Analytical entries for the parts; 

4. Added entries for either the encom- 
passing work or the part; 

5. Multilevel descriptions and dash en- 
tries to incorporate all components 
within one bibliographic description; 

6. Uniform title headings for the larger 
work acting as the main entry head- 
ings for the parts; and, 

7. Explanatory references identifying 
the parts of a work. 

This variety illustrates the diversity in 
cataloging treatment for parts of a whole. 
The simplest method to show the whoie- 
part relationship is to describe the larger 
work and indicate its contents in some way; 
here, one record is made for both the 
whole and its parts. However, when the 
parts require additional description be- 
yond that provided in the record for the 
whole, the method used is to make multi- 
ple records, so that each part is given a 
separate bibliographic record citing the 
whole. 

Accompanying Relationships 

The accompanying relationship holds be- 
tween a bibliographic item and the biblio- 
graphic item it accompanies, such that the 
two items augment each other equally or 
one item augments the other principal or 
predominant item. Indeed, such a rela- 
tionship usually exists between a predom- 
inant item and a subordinate one; however, 



when neither predominates, as in the case 
of some kits, the items are said to be 
accompanying only when they are in- 
tended to be used as a unit. In the typical 
situation of accompanying items, where 
there is a predominant and subordinate 
item, the subordinate item may 

1. Extend the content of the principal 
item (as in updating supplements, 
continuations, or additions to a text); 

2. Supplement the principal item (as 
with appendixes, addenda, supple- 
ments, teacher's guides); 

3. Illustrate the principal item (as with 
an added atlas, plates, or portfolio of 
illustrations); or 

4. Add in some other way to the useful- 
ness of the principal item, as do in- 
dexes and concordances, for example. 
In other words, accompanying relation- 
ships hold between an item and a supple- 
mentary or an associated item. 

In AACR2 there are separate rules for 
accompanying and supplementary items — 
rule 1.5E for accompanying material and 
1.9 for supplementary items — but the 
treatment for both is the same. Both are 
included in accompanying relationships as 
long as the supplement really augments 
the other work rather than continues it; 
there must be no continuing or preceding 
relationship involved. Once an element of 
continuation is introduced, the relation- 
ship becomes sequential, so some items 
called supplements might in fact be 
sequentially related to another item rather 
than actually accompanying another item. 

The dictionary definition of supple- 
ment, "that which supplies a want or makes 
an addition to something already orga- 
nized or set apart," 17 provides the neces- 
sary connotation to exhibit what we call an 
accompanying relationship to the previous 
bibliographic item. Only in the sense of 
being an augmentation is a supplement an 
accompanying item. The criterion of being 
physically separate is not required for an 
accompanying item, but it is usually a fac- 
tor considered by catalogers when deter- 
mining the bibliographic unit to be cata- 
loged. 

To reiterate, a "supplement" does not 
include a continuation of some original 
item; a continuation would indicate a 
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sequential rather than an accompanying 
relationship. 18 But, as long as there is a 
predominant component for ^supplement 
and the supplement is merely augmenting 
rather than continuing the predominant 
item, a supplement is said to accompany 
the predominant item. 

Summary of Devices Used for 
Accompanying Relationships 

Cataloging codes have always incorporated 
rules for accompanying materials. The 
devices used to express accompanying re- 
lationships are: 

1. Addition to physical description, 

2. Notes, 

3. Dash entry, 

4. Multilevel description, and 

5. Separate records with linking notes. 
All but the dash entry have survived in 

present cataloging rules. The reader will 
recall that dash entries disappeared with 
AACR2, which used instead a separate 
record or multilevel description. 

Sequential Relationships 

Sequential relationships hold between 
bibliographic items that continue or pre- 
cede one another but are not considered 
derivative. 19 Examples of bibliographic 
items exhibiting sequential relationships 
are series, serials, and sequels. The A.L.A. 
Glossary defines a series in four ways as: 
1. A group of separate bibliographic items 
related to one another by the fact that each 
item bears, in addition to its own tide 
proper, a collective title applying to the 
group as a whole. The individual items may 
or may not be numbered. (AACR2) 2. 
Each of two or more volumes of essays, 
lectures, articles, or other writings similar 
in character and issued in sequence, e.g., 
Lowells s Among my books, second series. 
(AACR2) 3. A separately numbered 
sequence of volumes within a series or 
serial, e.g., Notes and queries, 1st series, 
2nd series, etc. (AACR2) 4. In archives, a 
record series. 20 

A serial is defined in the A.L.A. Glos- 
sary as: 

1. A publication in any medium issued in 
successive parts bearing numerical or 



chronological designations and intended 
to be continued indefinitely. Serials in- 
clude periodicals; newspapers; annuab 
(reports, yearbooks, etc.); the journals, 
memoirs, proceedings, transactions, etc., 
of societies; and numbered monographic 
series. (AACR2) 21 

The ALA Glossary defines sequel as: 
"literary or other imaginative work that is 
complete in itself but continues an earlier 
work." 22 

The sequential relationship is called the 
chronological relationship in UNIMARC. 
This is somewhat of a misnomer, because 
we recognize that all works are fixed in 
time by virtue of their date of publication 
and can therefore be placed in a chrono- 
logical order. However, the important fac- 
tor for a sequential relationship is that a set 
of items is sequential in nature, i.e., follows 
a sequence, not that it can be arranged in 
chronological order. Thus, the term 
sequential seems preferable to chronolog- 
ical. 23 Such works include monographs 
that are true sequeis (by virtue of continu- 
ing the theme of some first work in the 
series), as well as serials that have earlier 
and later components or tide changes. 

Summary of Devices Used for 
Sequential Relationships 

Briefly, the devices used for sequential 
relationships are: 

1. Notes of all earlier titles, 

2. Notes of all later titles, 

3. Notes of immediately preceding or suc- 
ceeding titles, 

4. Assembling added entries, and 

5. Uniform titles. 

Successive title entry with linking 
added entries to the next preceding and 
succeeding title is currently the preferred 
method to link sequentially related items. 

Shared Characteristic 
Relationship 

The shared characteristic relationship 
holds between a bibliographic item and 
another bibliographic item that is not oth- 
erwise related but coincidentally has a 
common author, title, subject, or other 
characteristic used as an access point in a 
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catalog. Such items file or collocate around 
a shared heading. Other than the access 
points prescribed by present cataloging 
rules, there maybe additional characteris- 
tics, such as language, publication date, or 
country of publication that would be useful 
to cluster bibliographic records in future 
catalogs. Indeed, some online catalogs now 
provide retrieval of records by language or 
date. This type of relationship is the most 
pervasive of all relationships, because it 
occurs whenever an access point is dupli- 
cated in a given file. Duplicated headings 
have been studied by others, such as the 
1981 study by McCallum and Godwin on 
the LC MARC files that counted the num- 
ber of multiple headings for personal, cor- 
porate, conference names, and subject 
headings files. 24 This is clearly a topic 
deserving further study. 



Remabks 

As we have seen, cataloging rules have 
provided a wide variety of linking devices 
to relate bibliographic entities. Even each 
type of bibliographic relationship has had 
several linking devices used over the past 
century and a half to connect bibliographic 
entities. The identified linking devices 
have been notes (including contents and 
holdings annotations), references, added 
entries, uniform titles and other filing 
devices, analytical entries, common main 
entry headings, dash entries, edition state- 
ments, series statements, additions to the 
physical description area, subject head- 
ings, and multilevel description. 

The technology available to create and 
maintain a catalog has greatly influenced 
the types of linking devices included in the 
catalog and prescribed in cataloging rules, 
as we will see in more detail in the next 
article in this series. The computerized 
environment should offer us still more pos- 
sibilities, and we must carefully select 
those that provide the most effective links, 
the best pathways to desired information 
in future information systems. It is hoped 
that identification of the types of relation- 
ships we wish to convey will prove useful 
to future systems designers and makers of 
cataloging rules. 
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Cooperative Cataloging of 
Latin-American Books: The 
Unfulfilled Promise 

Mark L. Grover 



The success of cooperative activities among libraries in the United States has 
been mixed. Cooperative agreements for the acquisition of foreign-language 
materials have been more successful than cooperative cataloging programs. 
A 1983-85 study of the cataloging of Spanish-language materials showed 
that the Library of Congress provided the majority of the cataloging records 
for these materials. The rest were being provided primarily by eleven 
research libraries. This study also suggested that a cooperative cataloging 
program that involved assigned country and subject cataloging responsibil- 
ities was not successful. 



o ne of the most frequently discussed 
activities of libraries during the past thirty 
years has been that of cooperation in the 
acquisition and processing of library mate- 
rials. A healthy, democratic spirit com- 
bined with the complicated structure of 
librarianship has resulted in a mixed bag of 
success and failure as librarians have 
attempted to work together for common 
goals. Interest in cooperation has been 
higher during periods of financial difficulties, 
and commitment to national programs has 
waned during periods of budgetary growth 
and stability. Less-ambitious, regional pro- 
grams have generally been more success- 
ful than larger, national-level attempts. A 
few goals of cooperation have been 
reached, while others of equal value have 
yet to be achieved in even a limited way. 

Success or failure of cooperation is 
dependent upon several factors. Coopera- 
tive activities in collection development 



have been encouraged by the fact that no 
library or region can collect library materi- 
als from all countries and in all subjects. 
The motivation for cooperation comes 
from researchers as well as university and 
library administrators whose goals include 
the development of comprehensive library 
collections readily accessible to U.S. schol- 
ars. This type of cooperation suggests that 
libraries across the country build basic col- 
lections in order to fulfill the curriculum 
needs of faculty and students while at the 
same time developing unique research col- 
lections based on assigned national collec- 
tion responsibilities. The Farmington 
Plan, which divided the collecting respon- 
sibilities among large research libraries in 
the United States, was the most successful 
attempt at cooperative acquisition for as 
long as it lasted. Even though the program 
is no longer officially operational, commit- 
ments made by libraries are still being ful- 
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filled and library materials from all over 
the world are being added to research col- 
lections in the United States. 

Cooperation in the cataloging of library 
materials comes from similar goals, but 
with a significantly different focus. The 
reason for cooperative acquisition is to 
ensure that at least one copy of any item 
significant for research is found some- 
where in the United States. Consequently 
individual libraries focus on the acquisition 
of books in assigned subject or country 
areas, and success is measured, in part, by 
the uniqueness of library collections. The 
purpose of cooperative cataloging agree- 
ments is to take advantage not of the dif- 
ferences but of the similarities among 
collections, which in turn allows individual 
libraries to eliminate costly duplication of 
cataloging. The more similarities there are 
between collections the better the system 
functions. The primary reason for belong- 
ing to a cooperative system is to decrease 
the duplication of original cataloging done 
by member libraries. Although the con- 
cept of assigning cataloging responsibili- 
ties to different libraries could be part of 
the reason for cooperation, this aspect is of 
less importance than the desire to use 
other members' cataloging copy. 

Because the reasons for cooperation in 
acquisitions and cataloging are different, 
interinstitutional conflicts often occur 
between the two. Collection development 
departments in research libraries have 
increasingly become involved in building 
large foreign-language collections that in- 
clude not only books but pamphlets and 
other ephemeral materials, which fre- 
quently do not have cataloging copy on- 
line. Cataloging departments, on the other 
hand, have tried to take advantage of the 
cooperative system by allowing the back- 
log to grow, waiting for those items to be 
cataloged by another institution. Some li- 
braries have eliminated selected language- 
and area-catalogers, expecting the catalog- 
ing to be done by other libraries within the 
cooperative system. As a result, cataloging 
departments often set their priorities 
according to the directions established by 
the computer consortiums rather than the 
needs of their individual university com- 
munity. 1 



Library administrators have sometimes 
taken advantage of cooperative cataloging 
to justify decreasing the number of profes- 
sional cataloged in favor of less expensive 
paraprofessionals, while at the same time 
hiring additional professional librarians for 
collection development. These personnel 
changes frequently lead to an increased 
number of items not found online that are 
waiting to be cataloged, which adds to the 
level of conflict between departments. 

One area significantly affected by coop- 
eration has been the purchase and process- 
ing ofbooks from LatinAmerica.The 1959 
rise to power of a com munist state in Cuba, 
only ninety miles from Florida, caused a 
revolution within universities and colleges 
in the United States. While Latin America 
had previously been mostly ignored by the 
educational establishment, significant pro- 
grams were established during the 1960s 
at many major universities. The growth of 
educational programs required an increase 
in the purchase of Latin-American library 
materials. Large collections of books and 
manuscripts were acquired by libraries, 
and special acquisition programs were 
established to obtain the latest publica- 
tions from Latin America. 2 

The reaction of cataloging departments 
to the increased numbers of books was 
mixed. Most libraries increased their 
Spanish and Portuguese language catalog- 
ing staffs, and the larger collections relied 
on outside funding to process collections 
and eliminate backlogs that developed due 
to the increased emphasis on Latin Amer- 
ica. With the later development of online 
systems, however, the number of Spanish - 
language catalogers in the country 
decreased, and hbraries began to backlog 
Latin -American materials while waiting for 
others in the country to catalog the books. 
This caused consternation in collection 
development librarians and administrators, 
who were concerned that so much effort was 
being expended to acquire the books only to 
have them placed on processing shelves, 
essentially unavailable to patrons. 

SALALM 

The cataloging of Latin-American materi- 
als was an important issue in the 1980s 
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among librarians concerned with Latin 
America. Members of the Seminar on the 
Acquisition of Latin-American Library 
Materials (SALALM) have periodically ex- 
pressed interest in the topic, and in the 
past few years those discussions have be- 
come yearly events at the conferences. 
Much of the discussion has centered on the 
critical need for cooperative cataloging 
and the assignment of library area respon- 
sibilities as a way to expedite cataloging 
and eliminate the backlog problem. At the 
1983 meeting in San ]osi, Costa Rica, the 
SALALM subcommittee of the Research 
Libraries Group (RLG) determined that 
there was a need to know empirically and 
understand exacdy what was happening in 
the cataloging of library materials pub- 
lished in Latin America in order to deter- 
mine the possibilities for cooperation. The 
resulting study, reported here, provided 
information and insights into the problems 
and conflicts of cooperative acquisitions 
and cataloging. 3 

Cooperative Cataloging Study 

The purpose of the study was to answer the 
following questions: 

1. Which libraries were providing the 
first online cataloging copy for re- 
cently published books from Latin 
America? 

2. How quickly were books being cata- 
loged? 

3. Were there differences in cataloging 
between the OCLC Online Computer 
Library Center and the Research Li- 
braries Information Network (RLIN), 
the two largest cooperative cataloging 
systems in the country? 

4. Which Latin-American country's books 
were being cataloged first? 

5. Were tentative cooperative cataloging 
agreements made by SALALM mem- 
bers being honored? 

The underlying goal of the study was to 
determine the level of need for coopera- 
tion and discover how cooperation could 
be obtained within the current library cli- 
mate. The study not only led to the deter- 
mination of cooperative possibilities but 
also provided information on the inherent 
problems of the cataloging of foreign-lan- 



guage materials in general. 

Between June and August 1983 slightly 
more than 300 books were selected to be 
part of the study (298 were ultimately 
used). Although books from twenty-four 
countries were part of the study, more 
were selected from the larger countries. 
Most of the titles came from shipments 
sent by approval-plan book dealers in the 
country of origin and received during the 
three-month period. A few were direct 
orders, if no approval plan existed in the 
country. Approval-plan books were used 
because of the increased likelihood they 
would be found in more than one U.S. 
library. There is also generally less time 
between date of publication and shipment 
to the United States than for ordered 
books. The selections were made at three 
different libraries, though the majority 
came from a medium-sized library with a 
small graduate school but a large under- 
graduate program on Latin America. It was 
expected that this selection process would 
result in books of a general nature related 
to the humanities and social sciences, and 
not items found only in highly specialized 
research collections. 4 

Each item was checked at six-month 
intervals in the OCLC and RLIN data- 
bases to determine: (1) when the item was 
first cataloged, (2) which library provided 
the cataloging record, and (3) which librar- 
ies added the item to their collections. 
Prior to the first check all books had been 
in a U.S. library for six months. The first 
check was made in November of 1983 and 
the last in May of 1985. No one, other than 
the principal researcher, knew which 
books were part of the study, and no cata- 
loger realized the study was being con- 
ducted until a report was made to the 
special committee of SALALM in the sum- 
mer of 1984, a year after most of the books 
had been selected. 

Speed of Cataloging 

The speed with which items were cata- 
loged followed a digression in which the 
largest number, a litde over one-third, was 
cataloged during the first six months and 
one-twelfth during the last period. As 
shown in table 1, 261 total books (88%) 
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TABLE 1 
Total Cataloged 

Nov. 1983 May 1984 Nov. 1984 May 1985 Total Cataloged 

RLG OCLC RLG OCLC RLG OCLC RLG OCLC RLG OCLC 

101 111 64 66 56 51 40 34 261 262 



were cataloged by the end of the study. 
There were no important differences 
between OCLC and RLIN, and in the end, 
both systems had cataloged almost the 
same number, although not the same 
books. The study showed that slightly less 
than 50% of the books in the study had not 
been cataloged anywhere in the United 
States a year after most had been received. 

Countries 

There were important differences in the 
cataloging priorities for books from indi- 
vidual countries, as indicated in table 2. 
The cataloging for most of the larger coun- 
tries followed a similar pattern. A high 
percentage of books from Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Colombia, and Peru were cata- 
loged sooner than items from smaller 
countries. The two exceptions were Mex- 
ico and Venezuela. This was surprising, 
especially in the case of Mexico, because a 
significant amount of research being con- 
ducted in the United States is on Mexican 
topics. RLIN member libraries did not cat- 
alog any Mexican books during the first 
year, while for the same time period, 
OCLC member libraries cataloged 13. 
This compares to first-year totals for 
OCLC of 24 for Brazil and 20 for Argen- 
tina, and for RLIN 20 each. Even more 
surprising was the fact that of the four 
books cataloged by OCLC libraries during 
the first six months, only two were cata- 
loged by university libraries while two 
were first cataloged by public libraries in 
the Southwest. Not until the end of the 
study were most of the Mexican and Ven- 
ezuelan books finally cataloged. There was 
obviously a false expectation that someone 
in the system was cataloging these books. 

One further difference between the 
two systems was that books from Central 
America were cataloged more quickly on 
RLIN than on OCLC. In fact, most books 



from Central America and Cuba were cata- 
loged on RLIN within the first six months. 

Libraries Cataloging 

Another purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine the amount of original cataloging 
done by libraries other than the Library of 
Congress (LC). As shown in tables 3 and 4, 
in both systems LC provided the highest 
number of items cataloged: 136 in RLIN 
and 123' in OCLC. A total of thirteen 
libraries in RLIN provided original cata- 
loging to the system; but only six cataloged 
more than ten items, the highest being 
thirty-three. In OCLC the total number of 
libraries cataloging was much higher 
(thirty-four), but only five libraries cata- 
loged more than ten items. Several of the 
records on OCLC were from public librar- 
ies in the Southwest. 5 

The total number originally cataloged 
is less significant than the percentage an 
individual library cataloged in comparison 
to the total owned. To determine this fig- 
ure, the number of the 298 total titles that 
each library owned was compared to the 
amount of original cataloging it provided 
to the cataloging networks (see tables 5 
and 6). In RLIN, the library that cataloged 
the most (thirty-three) also owned a large 
number of the books (208). The library 
that cataloged the second- highest amount 
(twenty-one) owned only 123 and conse- 
quently contributed original cataloging for 
a higher percentage of the total owned 
(17% vs. 15%). There were several librar- 
ies in the country with significant Latin- 
American collection development library 
programs that provided their network with 
a limited amount of original Spanish- and 
Portuguese-language cataloging copy. Of 
the seven libraries in RLIN with the largest 
number of Latin-American acquisitions, 
three cataloged less than 5% of the total 
owned. Of the eight OCLC libraries with 
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TABLE 3 
RLIN Libraries Cataloging 



Library 


i\ov. iya*i 


May iyo4 


NOV. iyo4 


jviay lyoo 




Library of Congress 


55 


40 


20 


21 


136 


A 


10 


6 


10 


7 


33 


B 


9 


6 


4 


2 


21 


C 


7 


5 





1 


13 


D 


10 





2 





12 


E 


3 


2 


5 


1 


11 


F 





4 


6 





10 



more than 100 volumes, two libraries were 
below the 5% figure. One OCLC library 
that owned 136 volumes did not provide 
any original cataloging to the system. 

The primary finding in this section con- 
firms the recognized role of the Library of 
Congress in providing original cataloging. 
Close to 50% of the books in both systems 
were first cataloged by LC. It tended to 
catalog more items from the larger coun- 
tries. LC s importance increases when it is 
realized that it cataloged an even higher 
percentage of the books it owned. Four 
libraries, two in each system, owned more 
books than the LC, yet the LC provided 
cataloging copy for 76% of the total it 
owned for OCLC and 66% for RLIN. It 
was obvious that cooperative cataloging in 
the United States of Spanish- and Portu- 



guese-language books meant relying on 
the Library of Congress. 

Cooperative Agreements 

The final purpose of the study was to 
determine whether agreements for coop- 
erative cataloging made within the previ- 
ous five years were being followed. Nei- 
ther OCLC nor RLIN had any agreement 
on cataloging priority for foreign-language 
materials during the time of the study; 
however, there had been attempts to 
establish cooperative cataloging agree- 
ments among librarians attending the 
annual SALALM meetings. Those agree- 
ments were made in the early 1980s at two 
different annual meetings. Unfortunately 
they were made primarily by bibliogra- 



TABLE 4 



OCLC Libraries Cataloging 


Library 


Nov. 1983 


May 1984 


Nov. 1984 


May 1985 


Total 


Library of Congress 


47 


32 


29 


15 


123 


1 


1 


3 


3 


11 


18 


2 


14 


3 








17 


3 


7 


1 


4 


3 


15 


4 


5 


6 


3 





14 


5 


11 


2 





1 


14 


6 


2 


1 


3 


1 


7 


7 


5 


1 
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3 





1 


2 


6 


9 
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1 


4 


10 





2 


1 





3 
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TABLE 5 
RLIN Libraries Percentage 



Library 


Total 
Owned 


Total 
Cataloged 


% 

Cataloged 


17 

£j 


OAR 


11 


4.5 


A 

A 


OAD 


oo 
33 


15.9 






136 


67.0 


r * 


192 


10 


5.2 


1 1 


1 7(1 

ivy 





3.4 


/-* 


lot) 


Id 


9.4 


B 


123 


21 


17.1 


D 


121 


12 


9.9 


N 


71 





0.0 


J 


35 


4 


11.4 


I 


34 


4 


11.8 


O 


25 





0.0 


M 


24 


1 


4.2 



phers or catalogers who attended the 
meetings and then returned to their 
respective libraries to implement the 
agreements. Consequently the agree- 
ments were made by librarians whose posi- 
tions lacked the political or financial clout 
needed to implement the agreements in 
the library. What is important, however, is 
that whether or not the agreements were 
actually implemented by the individual 
library, others in attendance at the meet- 
ings expected the commitments to be met, 
and many adjusted their cataloging priori- 
ties accordingly. The agreements to accept 
cataloging responsibility were based pri- 
marily on earlier cooperative arrange- 
ments for the acquisition of materials from 
selected countries. If a library was collect- 
ing materials at a research level for Argen- 
tina, it was believed that it should accept 
the responsibility for priority cataloging of 
those items for the entire cataloging net- 
work. An important difficulty with this type 
of agreement was that one department — 
collection development — -made a decision 
to acquire certain materials and was 
expecting that a different department — 
cataloging — would agree with the decision 
concerning the processing of the materials. 



TABLE 6 
OCLC Libraries Percentage 



Library 


Total 
Owned 


Total 
Cataloged 


% 

Cataloged 


1 


190 


18 


9.5 


3 


189 


15 


7.9 


DLC 


161 


123 


76.4 


6 


150 


7 


4.7 


35 


136 





0.0 


5 


114 


14 


12.3 


7 


108 


6 


5.6 


2 


107 


17 


15.9 


29 


87 


1 


1.1 


9 


79 


4 


5.1 


7 


62 


6 


9.7 


36 


59 





0.0 


37 


58 





0.0 


18 


47 


1 


2.1 


38 


45 





0.0 


39 


42 





0.0 


10 


38 


3 


7.9 


12 


37 


3 


8.1 



Though logical, this intralibrary coopera- 
tion does not always exist. 

Between 1980 and 1983, nine institu- 
tions in RLIN and thirteen in OCLC made 
at least partial commitments to catalog 
Spanish- and Portuguese-language mate- 
rials on a priority basis. The expectation 
was that materials from the selected coun- 
try or subject would be processed and cat- 
aloged and that copy would be made 
available for others in the system within at 
least three months from the time of 
receipt. Since in all cases the library was 
building a research-level collection in the 
assigned area, it should have received most 
of the assigned items in the study. 

In testing the validity of the assump- 
tions, two figures were examined: the total 
cataloged by the library in the assigned 
area and the percentage cataloged during 
the first year of the study. The RLG librar- 
ies cataloged on a priority basis a higher 
percentage of books from assigned coun- 
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tries than did the OCLC libraries. In all, 
there were twenty-four different commit- 
ments to countries or subjects by nine 
RLG institutions. Of the total 298 books, 
the committed libraries cataloged thirty- 
two, or 11%. Sixteen books were cataloged 
within the first checking period (six 
months) and seven more by the second 
check. Consequently 72% of the items 
actually cataloged by committed libraries 
were completed within a year (but only 8% 
of the total cataloged). In actuality, how- 
ever, only one of the nine libraries could 
realistically be considered as doing any pri- 
ority cataloging in the area for which it was 
assigned. This library was committed to 
cataloging books from Cuba and Central 
America and cataloged 38% of the total 
number cataloged. One other library that 
had committed to catalog Panamanian 
books did, in fact, catalog two of five books. 

The libraries within OCLC had a con- 
siderably lower percentage. Those librar- 
ies with commitments cataloged a total of 
nineteen, or 6%, of the total for which they 
were committed. Eleven of those nineteen 
were cataloged after one year and could 
not be considered priority cataloging. In 
actuality, none of the libraries processed 
enough books to be considered to have 
cataloged on a priority basis. 

Conclusions 

The history of cooperation during the past 
fifteen years has shown that libraries in the 
United States can work together in 
selected areas. Cooperative acquisition 
agreements have resulted in the develop- 
ment of large libraries in most regions of 
the United States that contain excellent 
research collections representing all areas 
of the world. Computerized cataloging sys- 
tems that provide online cataloging rec- 
ords for members have also become a 
successful and essential part of the modern 
library. Although these successes are sig- 
nificant, when examined closely serious 
problems are revealed that hamper the 
effective use of the cooperative systems 
and cast doubts on the future of coopera- 
tion among U.S. research libraries. 

This study highlighted a serious prob- 
lem in cooperative cataloging, especially 



with regard to foreign-language materials. 
It showed that during the period under 
study, one library, the Library of Congress, 
was doing more than 50% of the catalogin 
in the country for new Spanish- and Portu- 
guese-language materials. The other 50% 
was being provided by a few major 
research libraries (eleven out of the 119 
members in the Association of Research 
Libraries). Other libraries with Spanish-lan- 
guage catalogers appear to be using them on 
local projects that do not involve cataloging 
recent books from Latin America. 

In addition, this study suggests that 
with the adoption of online computer 
access to cataloging copy, the number of 
Spanish-language catalogers in the country 
has dropped. In fact, some major research 
libraries have determined that they will use 
online copy exclusively and have no full- 
time Spanish-language catalogers. These 
decisions appear to be based on the 
assumption that other libraries in the 
country will collect the same materials and 
provide the cataloging necessary to main- 
tain their collection. 

These libraries often have strengths in 
other languages and contribute to the cat- 
aloging system in other areas. This study 
indicates that only a few research libraries 
(eleven) are seriously cataloging recently 
published materials from Latin America. 
This is not, however, an indication of a 
limited number of libraries collecting 
books from Latin America. By 1989 a total 
of 315 libraries in the country had added 
to their collection at least one of the books 
included in this study. 6 

Even though the library representa- 
tives attending SALALM felt that their 
institutions could take responsibility for 
priority cataloging, in actuality those com- 
mitments were not being met at the time 
of the study. This is probably related to the 
often strained relationship among catalog- 
ers, bibliographers, and administrators. 
Although there may be a commitment to 
acquire certain materials, there may not be 
a similar commitment to process those 
books. Decisions concerning cooperation 
need to be made by at least the library 
administrator supervising cataloging in 
conjunction with the librarian actually do- 
ing the cataloging. The key to successful 
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cooperative cataloging appears to be the 
level of administrative commitment to the 
project. 

Although the number of research 
libraries in the country that are cataloging 
new foreign-language materials is small, 
cataloging administrators still believe that 
the items are being cataloged elsewhere. 
Consequently major research libraries 
have developed backlogs that include 
thousands of Spanish- and Portuguese-lan- 
guage books awaiting cataloging. Mean- 
while the information in the books is losing 
its value with each month they remain in- 
accessible. The irony of this problem is 
that, for foreign-language materials, li- 
brary acquisition lists are the primary 
source scholars use to become aware of 
these materials. Researchers generally 
have informal communication lines that 
provide them with information on what is 
being done in the United States, often 
before publication. Those informal struc- 
tures only occasionally extend beyond the 
borders of this country, and research out- 
side the United States is often not known. 
Library cataloging and acquisition lists 
often are the first indication scholars have 
of publications from other countries. Cat- 
aloging slowdowns cause the informational 
time lag for foreign-language materials to 
be double that of United States publica- 
tions. 7 

Why is it so difficult for research librar- 
ies to reach a decision on cataloging prior- 
ities? Part of the answer lies in the fact that 
foreign-language materials are generally of 
low priority in most libraries. More import- 
ant, however, is that administrators have 
decided that collection development takes 
priority over the processing of materials. 
The number of items acquired for the col- 
lection is considered a far better indicator 
of success than the number made available 
to the patrons. Finally, the building of king- 
doms in collection development and tech- 
nical services makes working together 
difficult. These areas of the library are 
often in conflict when they should be 
working together. In the end it is the 
patron that loses. 

As long as administrators in our re- 
search libraries are unable and unwilling to 
cooperate in cataloging, the problem of 



backlogs will continue to be serious, espe- 
cially for foreign -language materials. We 
can only hope that the cataloging budget 
of the Library of Congress will not con- 
tinue to be cut. If the number of catalogers 
in LC decreases, the size of the cataloging 
backlogs throughout the country will grow 
even larger. 
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3. It was important that similar numbers 
be examined for countries with similar 
sizes of publishing industries. 

4. Blanket order dealers do not send 
books at the same rate. Some batch and 
send a couple of shipments a year while 
others send items biweekly. Conse- 
quently a purely random selection of all 
books coming into the library from Latin 
America within a short three-month 
period would not adequately reflect the 
level of publishing in the country. 

5. A collection development and catalog- 
ing commitment from a library meant 
that regardless of the numbers pub- 
lished or the cost, a high level of acqui- 
sition and processing would be ex- 
pected. 

The following method was used for the 
selection of items to be part of the study. 
The number 300 was selected because it 
represented 10% of the total number of 
books received during the previous year 
from Latin America by the library where 
the primary selection occurred. Four lev- 
els of publishing industries were estab- 
lished according to the acquisition figures 
for individual countries as reported in 
Peter de la Garza, "Report of SALALM 
Subcommittee on Cost Statistics for Latin 
American Publications," SALALM News- 
letter 10:5 (Mar. 1983). Arbitrary numbers 
of books to be used in the study from each 
group were established according to size of 



the publishing industry. Those numbers 
were 30, 10, 5, and 1, with the highest 
being for large publishing industries and 
the lowest for the smallest industries. As 
shipments of books arrived in the library, 
each third item was selected for use in the 
study until the ceiling number was 
reached. In this study the comparative 
aspect between countries was more 
important than a purely random selection 
of books coming into the library. 

5. The purpose of this study is to indicate 
general cataloging patterns among 
research libraries and not to determine 
which libraries were in fact cataloging. 
Since the identification of the libraries cat- 
aloging is not important to the study they 
are not listed. 

6. A study of the collecting pattern of U.S. 
libraries using the statistics from this study 
is presently being prepared. This new 
study will also examine acquisition agree- 
ments made by SALALM members. 

7. A recent study in Brazil suggested that the 
timespan for ideas published in Brazil to 
get into American scholars' research is ten 
years. The recent problems of cataloging 
backlogs compounds an already serious 
problem. Cited in Richard M. Morse, 
Brazilianists, God Bless 'Em! What in the 
World Is To Be Done? (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford-Berkeley Joint Center for Latin 
American Studies, 1983), p.ll. 
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Serials Positions in U.S. 
Academic Libraries, 1980-1988: 
A Survey of Position 
Announcements 

Carolyn J. Mueller and Margaret V. Mering 

An examination of advertisements for serials positions in U.S. academic 
libraries from 1980 through 1988 reveals that serials departments are far 
from extinct and that the demand for serials specialists, especially for heads 
of serials departments and serials catalogers, remains high. Over half of all 
positions advertised were in libraries that are members of the Association of 
Research Libraries, and most position announcements included a require- 
ment or preference for one or more years of serials experience. 



-L he future of the serials department 
and of the serials specialist has been the 
topic of much discussion and the subject of 
numerous articles. Underlying this inter- 
change one invariably encounters the 
form-versus-function debate: are serials- 
related functions performed more effec- 
tively and efficiently when dispersed by 
function (i.e., into cataloging and acquisi- 
tions departments) or when centralized by 
form in a single, integrated serials depart- 
ment? If the former, what, if any, is the role 
of the serials specialist? 

The arguments advanced by those ad- 
vocating organization by function and the 
elimination of separate serials depart- 
ments stress perceived problems of com- 
munication and coordination across de- 
partments and emphasized the role of 
automation as a decentralizing force. Ac- 
cording to Potter: 



Specialized serials departments evolved in 
order to consolidate the various functions 
associated with serials control and to avoid 
duplication of effort involved in maintain- 
ing several separate check-in and holdings 
flies. 1 

With the introduction of integrated sys- 
tems, it is possible for staff in any part of 
the library to review the same files, 
"obviating] any lingering need for segre- 
gated processing." 2 Stating that the inte- 
gration of serials into function-based de- 
partments results in standardization of 
procedures, D Andraia implied that serials 
specialists, as well as serials departments, 
have little, if any, future: "automation ends 
the era in which serials must receive spe- 
cial handling by a specialist." 3 

Leonhardt, questioning the prolifera- 
tion of technical services department 
heads when a serials department is created 
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in addition to cataloging and acquisitions, 
conceded that "someone does need to 
coordinate all serials activities and all 
monographic activities as well. That per- 
son ought to be the technical services 
administrator . . . " 4 He concluded: 

As we continue to plan for and implement 
integrated bibliographic library systems, 
the logic of organizing along functional 
lines rather than by form will become more 
obvious .... The luxury of duplicate pro- 
cessing will be . . . much harder to justify. 5 
Jean G. Cook, in "Serials' Place on the 
Organizational Chart: A Historical Per- 
spective," traced the importance of serials 
and the organization of serial functions in 
libraries. 6 She found that as early as 1935, 
J. Harris Gable, superintendent of the 
Serial and Exchange Department of the 
State University of Iowa Libraries, had 
concluded that the centralization of serial 
activities resulted in a number of benefits 
to the library, including the fact that "the 
work may be more easily and efficiendy 
done where the records are kept [and] the 
work may be done by trained serials work- 
ers." 7 These conclusions are reflected in 
the recent literature, as those favoring 
organization by form assert that all aspects 
of serials work present special problems 
and require expert attention. 

Collver defined the primary function of 
the integrated serials department as coor- 
dination of "the reciprocal interdepend- 
ence involved in management of the 
unique local serial collection . . . ." 8 Like- 
wise, Harrington and Karpuk noted that 
The integrated serials department allows 
for bringing of specialized knowledge to 
bear in all aspects of serials processing .... 
It allows also for consistency of informa- 
tion and for collective problem solving, 
and contributes to developing high-level 
expertise in a serials department staff. 9 
Ezzell concurred: 

It is possible for communication to take 
place when the several serials functions 
are separated into various departments 
within the library, but it is not as natural 
and easy as when they are joined into an 
integrated serials department. Although 
the same mission is shared by these staff 
members and their long range goals may 
be identical or similar, it is likely that short 



range goals and objectives, as well as pri- 
orities, differ, and differ to such an extent 
that patron service is affected adversely. 10 
In addition to articles focusing primar- 
ily on opinions on form-based versus func- 
tional organization and the role of the 
serials specialist, or on descriptions of a 

3>ecific library's organization, a few arti- 
es have been published in which the 
authors have attempted to collect data to 
document the continued viability of the 
serials department and the serials special- 
ist. Ezzell's "The Integrated Serials 
Department" presented the results of her 
fall 1984 survey of the heads of technical 
services of 117 Association of Research 
Libraries (ARL) members. Included were 
questions regarding the presence of a seri- 
als department, plans to create such a 
department, and functions included. Of 
107 usable responses (91.45% of those 
responding), 64 (60%) respondents had 
such a department and an additional 5.6% 
had plans to create one. 11 In distinction to 
those asserting that automation would con- 
tribute to decentralization, several of the 
respondents cited automation as a factor in 
their plans to centralize a number of serial- 
related functions. 12 Thus, although "auto- 
mation . . . will have an effect on the 
handling of serial material . . . the nature 
of that effect is uncertain." 13 Even those 
libraries lacking integrated serials depart- 
ments often retained serials specialists: 
Many of the questionnaire responses indi- 
cated that where no serials department 
exists, there is still a serials unit within the 
acquisitions department .... There is a 
recognition in these libraries that the han- 
dling of serial material requires special 
training and is best done by staff dedicated 
to that activity. 14 

On the basis of her survey, Ezzell con- 
cluded that "the separate serials depart- 
ment is an excellent organizational 
arrangement both in terms of efficiency of 
work processes and task coordination." 13 

In "The Role of the Serials Librarian in 
Collection Development and Manage- 
ment in Academic Libraries in the United 
States," Hensley reviewed position 
announcements appearing in American 
Libraries and College b- Research Librar- 
ies News in 1971, 1976, 1981, and 1986. 
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Selecting announcements for positions in 
academic libraries that included the words 
"serials" or "periodicals" in their titles, she 
categorized these as department head, 
assistant department head, cataloging, or 
other. Although her focus in so doing was 
to determine the specific experience and 
attributes required for these positions, she 
identified a substantial increase in the 
number of serials positions advertised in 
these journals over the fifteen -year period, 
from eight in 1971 to thirty-three in 1986, 
and a similar increase between 1981 (eight 
positions) and 1986. 16 

Using these results as a point of depar- 
ture, serials -specific position advertise- 
ments appearing each year from 1980 
through 1988 were examined with a view 
toward expanding knowledge of the avail- 
ability of positions for serials specialists 
and of the continued existence or disap- 
pearance of the serials department In re- 
viewing the literature, no discussion of the 
number of years of experience required for 
serials positions was found. Given the fre- 
quent references to serialists as specialists, 
we hypothesized that, with the exception 
of entry-level serials cataloging positions, a 
majority of serials positions would require 
some experience. 

Methodology 

Four publications, American Libraries, 
College ir Research Libraries News, Li- 
brary Journal, and the "Library" category 
in the Chronicle of Higher Education, 
were selected as sources for advertise- 
ments for serials positions in U.S. aca- 
demic libraries from 1980 through 1988. 
All advertisements placed by academic 
libraries of any size were scrutinized, and 
those for serials positions in the categories 
below were photocopied and affixed to 
3-by-5-inch cards. Each advertisement 
tentatively was assigned to a position cate- 
gory (serials librarian/head, serials depart- 
ment; assistant serials librarian; serials 
acquisitions/records librarian; supervisor 
(coordinator, head) serials cataloging; or 
serials cataloger} by comparison with a 
preliminary definition for each position 
and with other ads in each category. After 
all ads were read and assigned to a position 



category, each author reviewed them, dis- 
agreements about categories were dis- 
cussed and resolved, and position defini- 
tions refined. 

The final definitions were as follows: 

1. Serials librarian/head, serials depart- 
ment: responsible for a variety of seri- 
als-related functions, not limited to 
acquisitions/records or cataloging, 
i.e., most or all of the following: acqui- 
sitions, binding, cataloging, check-in, 
invoice approval, collection develop- 
ment, and periodicals reading room. 
The ad may include wording to the 
effect that the position is responsible 
for all aspects of serials/periodicals 
management and/or specify an inte- 
grated serials department. 

2. Assistant serials librarian: may be so 
designated in the ad, must have 
responsibilities broader than supervi- 
sion of a single unit (as distinct from 
serials acquisitions/records librarian 
or supervisor of serials cataloging, 
below). 

3. Serials acquisitions/records librarian: 
the wording of the ad clearly limits 
responsibility to either or both of 
these functions. This is a combined 
category to reflect the fact that many, 
if not most, of the serials acquisitions 
positions posted included serials rec- 
ords management. This category in- 
cludes librarians designated as unit 
supervisors as well as those not so des- 
ignated. 

4. Supervisor (coordinator, head), serials 
cataloging: the ad specifies supervi- 
sory responsibility for serials catalog- 
ing functions, whether in a serials or 
cataloging department. 

5. Serials cataloger: no stated responsi- 
bilities for a unit; may include assisting 
the unit head with supervision; may 
include cataloging analytics and/or be 
subject/material specific, e.g., docu- 
ments serials cataloger. 

Because of the focus on permanent 
serials-specific (but not discipline-spe- 
cific) positions in academic libraries, we 
excluded temporary and part-time posi- 
tions, joint positions (e.g., acquisitions of 
monographs and serials, split positions 
between two departments, cataloging of all 
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TABLE 1 
Number of Positions Advertised 

1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 Total 



Head, Serials Dept./ 

Serials Librarian 9 8 5 10 10 19 17 12 13 103 

Assistant Serials 



Librarian 


S 


2 


3 


2 


3 


1 


4 


2 


1 


23 


Serials Acquisitions/ 
Records 


9 


3 


3 


2 


4 


9 


4 


4 


2 





Supervisor, Serials 
Cataloging 


5 


4 





5 


4 


3 


3 


5 


10 


39 


Serials Cataloger 


16 


13 


8 


10 


15 


12 


20 


15 


15 


124 


Total 


44 


30 


19 


29 


36 


44 


48 


38 


41 


329 



materials), positions in "special libraries" 
or branches affiliated with a university 
(e.g., business, law, health sciences), and 
positions described in the advertisement 
as solely or primarily concerned with tra- 
ditional public services functions (e.g., 
serials reference, online database search- 
ing). Multiple occurrences of the same ad 
in a single journal (e.g., in consecutive 
issues) were eliminated unless later occur- 
rences specified that the search had been 
reopened or extended. Multiple occur- 
rences of ads for the same position in dif- 
ferent journals are reflected in table 2 
(below) but not in the position count. 

Within each category, we further clas- 
sified position announcements by the jour- 
nal in which the advertisement appeared 
and years of experience required. The 
number of positions in ARL-member 
libraries also was tabulated. The text of the 
ad was the sole basis for determining the 
category into which the position was 
placed, regardless of the title of the posi- 



tion or knowledge of the authors about 
position responsibilities. 

Results 

A total of 329 academic serials positions 
were advertised between 1980 and 1988 
(see table 1) for an average of thirty-seven 
positions each year throughout the nine- 
year period. No attempt was made to iden- 
tify positions that were advertised in more 
than one year of this period. Unless the 
position was reopened or extended in the 
same year as the original ad, each occur- 
rence was counted separately. The major- 
ity (124) were for serials catalogers, 
followed by heads of serials depart- 
ments/seriais librarians (103). Dividing the 
nine-year span into two groupings, 1980- 
84 and 1985-88, we found an overall 
increase of 8% in the number of positions 
advertised in the latter period. Specifically, 
advertisements for heads of serials depart- 
ments increased 45%; during the same 



TABLE 2 
Positions Advertised by Journal 





1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


■Rita] 


American Libraries 


11 


13 


7 


12 


10 


11 


28 


26 


19 


137 


Chronical of Higher 
Education 


35 


22 


13 


25 


29 


14 


37 


21 


30 


226 


College 6- Research 
News 


9 


7 


6 


9 


16 


5 


20 


20 


17 


109 


Library Journal 


6 


8 


3 


2 


4 


3 


9 


3 


2 


40 


Total Advertisements 


61 


50 


29 


48 


59 


33 


94 


70 


68 


512 



Note: Total number of positions exceeds 329 because some positions were advertised in two or more 
journals. 
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period, 46% fewer ads appeared for assis- 
tant serials librarians. Seventeen percent 
more ads appeared for supervisors of seri- 
als cataloging units, with the greatest num- 
ber appearing in 1988. Ads for serials 
acquisitions/records librarians and for seri- 
als catalogers remained fairly constant in 
number over the decade. 

The 329 positions were advertised a 
total of 512 times in the four journals 
examined. Well over half of all positions 
(69% of the positions, 44% of the ads) were 
advertised in the "Library" section of the 
Chronicle of Higher Education, followed 
by American Libraries (42% of the posi- 
tions) and College <b- Research Libraries 
News (33% of the positions). Only forty 
positions ( 12%) were advertised in Library 
Journal (see table 2). 

Ads for 219 positions (67%) specified 
that experience was required, with 87% of 
the ads for heads of serials depart- 
ments/serials librarians specifying one or 



TABLE 3 

Positions Requiring One or More Years of Experience 





1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Total 


Head. Serials Dept./ 
Serials Librarian 


8 


7 


i 


B 


S 


14 


17 


12 


11 


90 


Assistant Serials 
Librarian 


1 


1 


1 





3 


1 


3 


3 





12 


Serials AcqVRecords 
Acquisitions/Records 


6 


3 


2 





3 


8 


4 


4 


1 


31 


Supervisor, Serials 
Cataloging 


4 


4 





3 


2 


3 


3 


5 


10 


34 


Serials Cataloger 


6 


5 


2 


3 


4 


10 


9 


5 


8 


52 


Total 


25 


20 


9 


15 


20 


36 


36 


28 


30 


219 










TABLE 4 
















Positions IN ARL Libraries 












1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Total 


Head, Serials Dept./ 
Serials Librarian 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


6 


5: 


4 


4 


31 


Assistant Serials 
Librarian 


4 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


I 


14 


Serial Acquisitions/ 
Records 


7 


2 


2 





3 


8 


4 


2 


2 


30 


Supervisor, Serials 
Cataloging 


4 


4 





4 


2 


3 


3 


3 


7 


30 


Serials Cataloger 


9 


10 


7 


10 


12 


9 


14 


9 


8 


88 


Total 


27 


19 


13 


17 


21 


27 


28 


19 


22 


193 



more years of experience as a requirement. 
Ads for serials cataloger positions most fre- 
quently required no prior experience. 
Almost without exception, ads for all posi- 
tions specified some experience as pre- 
ferred (see table 3). 

Fifty-nine percent of the serials posi- 
tions advertised were in ARL libraries. By 
position, ARL libraries accounted for only 
30% of the heads of serials depart- 
ments/serials librarians and for over 60% 
of all other categories (see table 4). 

Discussion 

If functional organization were supplant- 
ing organization by form, one would expect 
a decrease in the number of advertised 
positions for heads of serials departments. 
Instead, corroborating Hensley's results, 
we found that advertised vacancies for 
heads of serials departments increased in 
the latter half of the 1980s. An average of 
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eleven serials librarian/head of serials de- 
partment positions were advertised each 
year from 1980 through 1988, with over 
half (65%) advertised in 1985-88. Like- 
wise, specialists in serials acquisitions and 
serials cataloging continue to be in de- 
mand. The predicted leveling effect of 
automation to the contrary, the demand for 
supervisors of serials cataloging units in- 
creased 17% and the number of advertise- 
ments for serials catalogers remained 
constant throughout the period, with an 
average of fourteen positions each year 
advertised, half of them between 1985 and 
1988. 

Because "serials librarianship ... is gen- 
erally a specialization in large academic li- 
braries," 1 * it is not surprising that over half 
of all serials positions advertised were in 
ARL libraries. Unexpected was the discov- 
ery that only 30% of the serials librar- 
ian/head of serials department positions 
were in ARL libraries, as opposed to 60% 
or more for all other categories. This might 
be due to longevity on the part of ARL 
serials librarians or an indication that seri- 
als librarianship is not as limited by size of 
library as has been thought. ARL libraries 
are more likely to have larger and more 
specialized staffs; hence the higher inci- 
dence of assistant serials librarians, serials 
acquisitions/records librarians, and serials 
catalogers. 

Serials positions increasingly are not for 
the inexperienced, with one-third or more 
of the advertisements for serials catalogers 
appearing from 1985-88 requiring one or 
more years of experience. Although a total 
of 110 positions in all categories (33%) did 
not require experience, almost without ex- 
ception experience was a stated preference. 

Conclusion 

"As long as serials exist . . . there will be a 
division of opinion on whether to approach 
the processing of serials organizationally 
by format or by function." 18 Given this, the 
form-versus-function debate is unlikely to 



be put to rest as a result of these findings. 
Nonetheless, they do provide evidence 
that serials acquisitions and cataloging spe- 
cialists continue to be in demand and that 
separate serials departments continue to 
be a fact of library life. 
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Authority Control in a Bilingual 
OPAC: MultiLIS at Laurentian 

Ron Slater 

There is an increasing awareness of the need for authority systems able to 
handle a wide variety of thesauri. The MultiLIS system at Laurentian 
University, a bilingual institution in Northern Ontario, lias an authority 
control module t hat satisfies many of the requirements for the maintenance 
of catalog access points in more than one language. The major features of the 
MultiLIS authority module and its current use in a bilingual setting, as well 
as its potential in a multilingual or multithesaurus environment, are 
described. A brief evaluation and critique of the authority module is also 
presented, principally in terms of its success in meeting, the criteria for a 
multithesaurus management system. 



In a recent study on bilingual subject 
authority control, Rolland-Thomas and 
Mercure describe four necessary condi- 
tions for a bilingual online public access 
catalog (OPAC): (1) reciprocal references 
in the same file; (2) subject or term search- 
ing in either language from one bilingual 
thesaurus, with retrieval in either the lan- 
guage used in the search or the second 
language; (3) equivalencies between forms 
in different languages; and (4) access to 
and retrieval from the whole collection in 
either language. 1 Another fundamental 
criterion for the management of multilin- 
gual thesauri, and one, it would appear, 
that system vendors have had limited suc- 
cess in implementing, has been noted by 
Mandel. In her study prepared for the 
Library of Congress (LC), she observed: 
A relatively few library bibliographic sys- 
tems have been designed to support a 



library in maintaining more than one con- 
trolled vocabulary in its catalog .... None 
has yet been employed specifically to assist 
patrons in retrieval from multiple the- 
sauri. 2 

The whole question of the manage- 
ment of database access points in more 
than one language, or from different the- 
sauri, has been the focus of several articles 
published since the introduction of online 
databases and multiple, noncompatible, 
indexing thesauri. 3 The future importance 
of multithesaurus authority control is fur- 
ther underscored by Johnston s survey of 
authority-system vendors, which found, as 
far as the possible sources of authority 
records are concerned, that 

One respondent . . . uses the National 
Library of Medicine's Medical Subject 
Headings (MeSH), and one vendor reports 
that Sears Subject Headings may be used 
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as well as headings from LC and the 
National Library of Canada .... Other 
sources named were . . . Vedettes de l'Uni- 
versitaire [sic] Laval, and "any source." 4 
Such is the rate of development for 
authority control systems that even as the 
essential criteria for subject retrieval in a 
bilingual system were being discussed, as 
in the comments above, one major vendor 
was introducing an automated authority 
control system that satisfies many of the 
conditions for a bilingual OPAC and 
associated thesaurus management. s The 
authority control module of MultiLIS has 
been in use at Laurentian University, a 
bilingual institution in Northern Ontario, 
since June 1989, and manual authority 
entry for subjects, as well as for personal 
and corporate authors, has been done on 
an extensive basis. In this article the major 
features of the MultiLIS authority module 
and its current use in a bilingual setting, as 
well as its potential in a multilingual or multi- 
thesaurus environment, are described. A 
brief evaluation and critique of the author- 
ity module is also presented, principally in 
terms of its success in meeting the criteria 
for a multithesaurus management system, 
as outlined by Mandel. 

Founded in 1960, Laurentian Univer- 
sity is one of Ontario's three bilingual uni- 
versities. The university's bilingual nature 
is emphasized in its statement of objec- 
tives, which appears in the academic cal- 
endar: 'The University has pledged itself 
to the maintenance and promotion of both 
the English and the French languages and 
cultures, inside as well as outside the class- 
rooms." 6 Current full-time-equivalent 
enrollment is approximately 5,000 stu- 
dents, of which 25 percent are franco- 
phone. There are three federated colleges 
at the Sudbury campus; one is bilingual, 
and the other two are unilingual (English). 
In addition, there are three affiliated cam- 
puses located in other centers of North- 
eastern Ontario, one of which is unilingual 
(French). 

The university offers most programs at 
the Sudbury campus in the humanities, 
social sciences, and professional schools in 
both official languages; many first-year 
introductory courses in the pure and 



applied sciences are also available in both 
languages. Courses at the Ecole des sci- 
ences de Peducation and in the Co-opera- 
tive Studies program are offered only in 
French. A certificate of bilingualism is 
awarded to graduating students from any 
discipline who can demonstrate written 
and oral proficiency in both languages. 

Library service is offered in both 
English and French; the majority of sup- 
port and professional staff are either com- 
pletely bilingual or have a good working 
knowledge of both official languages. The 
use of a classified catalog for subject 
searches in a bilingual environment has 
already been described, 7 as well as the 
return to a more traditional, but bilingual, 
dictionary subject catalog, with reciprocal 
references. 8 Since 1976, when Laurentian 
became a member of the UNICAT/ 
TELECAT consortium in the UTLAS net- 
work, descriptive cataloging and subject 
analysis have been done in French for 
French-language titles and in English for 
all other languages. Bilingual publications 
are cataloged in both languages, similar to 
practice at the National Library of Canada 
(NLC); all access points, plus imprint and 
notes, are entered in both English and 
French into one bibliographic record, with 

separated by the ISBD equivalency sym- 
bol, the equal sign (=). 

In September 1986, Laurentian signed 
a contract with the Sobeco Group, of 
Montreal, Quebec, for the installation of 
MultiLIS. MultiLIS is a fully bilingual 
integrated library-management software 
package, with acquisitions, cataloging cir- 
culation, online catalog, and report mod- 
ules already in place. The initial version of 
the software also included a very powerful 
authority control component for basic 
maintenance of catalog access points. 
MultiLIS operates on Digital VAX hard- 
ware, using the VMS operating system, as 
well as on NCR computers with UNIX 
System V and on the MIPS system. It sup- 
ports a network environment for institu- 
tions with multiple campuses or branch 
libraries. Two versions of the software are 
available, the MultiLIS text format, in 
which bibliographic data are input into 
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blank workfonn fields, and a MARC- 
compatible format, with appropriate tag, 
indicator, and subfield code prompts. In 
the initial version of the cataloging mod- 
ule, only the text format was supported. 
Laurentian decided to retain it, even after 
the MARC-compatible version was intro- 
duced in 1988, primarily because the text 
format greatly simplified training for data- 
entry personnel. The first part of a pro- 
posed serials module, automated check-in 
and holdings, is scheduled to be intro- 
duced inl992. The most important fea- 
ture, as far as Laurentian was concerned, 
was the ability to operate in either English 
or French, meaning that users and staff can 
choose their preferred language of display 
for all menu screens and system prompts 
during search, data-entry, and circulation 
transactions. 

Since January 1987, all new acquisi- 
tions have been entered into the MulHLIS 
cataloging module. In addition, a govern- 
ment-funded inventory and data-entry 
project from January to September 1987 
established the basis for Laurentian's 
OPAC, which was first made available to 
library users in October 1987. Ongoing 
retrospective conversion is undertaken 
when a document is circulated through the 
system for the first time: brief circulation 
records, with title, call number, and item 
number (bar code), are subsequently 
upgraded to full bibliographic status. 

As of December 1990, approximately 
250,000 bibliographic, order, and circula- 
tion records were available in nine 
database partitions. Of this total, over one- 
third, or some 95,000 records, were gov- 
ernment publications; Laurentian is the 
only full depository library for federal and 
Ontario provincial publications, in both 
official languages, in Northeastern On- 
tario. The most recent report to the On- 
tario Council of University Libraries, for 
the year 1989-90, shows holdings of 
727,606 monograph and government doc- 
ument titles, as well as 3,137 serial titles. 9 
In 1990-91, 35 percent of monograph pur- 
chases were for French-language materi- 
als; overall, the approximate percentage of 
French-language titles in the main library's 
collection is 30 percent. 



Bilingual Authority Alternatives 

Prior to the introduction of the MulriLIS 
authority control system, there were 
extensive discussions at Laurentian on pos- 
sible alternate methods of implementing 
some system of reciprocal links between 
equivalent headings in English and 
French, should Sobeco's proposed author- 
ity module not prove satisfactory. Such a 
system was deemed to be an absolute 
necessity in Laurentian's particular con- 
text. Laurentian's mandate to serve both 
anglophone and francophone users pre- 
cluded a strictly unilingual authority mod- 
ule in which, for example, French- 
language corporate authors are referred to 
the Library of Congress English-language 
form: neither bilingual nor unilingual fran- 
cophone users would be served effectively 
by this method. A bilingual linking mech- 
anism was required so that anglophone, 
francophone, and bilingual users could 
search and retrieve tides in the official 
language of their choice. The vast majority 
of Laurentian's francophone users are 
bilingual, and because of the paucity of 
resources in French for certain disciplines 
in our collection, a link to the equivalent 
English heading would direct these users 
to alternate sources of information. In 
addition, many English-speaking users 
would also benefit by being made aware of 
titles in French on their topic. 

The proposal that received the most 
attention was a return to a modified classi- 
fied catalog for subject searches! All sub- 
ject terms in English or French would be 
linked by the appropriate Library of Con- 
gress Classification number for the head- 
ings; the class number itself would represent 
the authorized form of the heading, with "see 
references" from the Library of Congress 
Subject Headings (LCSH) or Repertoire de 
vedettes-matiere (RVM) forms. 

Another idea discussed was the upgrad- 
ing of subject analysis to include a second 
set of subject headings, in the other official 
language, for all records in the database, 
regardless of language of publication. 
Bilingual subject access would be available 
for all titles; descriptive cataloging would 
continue to be done, as already estab- 
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However, given the " time and 
expense involved in translating, editing, 
and inputting both LCSH (English) and 
RVM (French) headings for each new title, 
this suggestion was rejected. 

One of the stipulations of Laurentian's 
contract with the Sobeco Croup provided 
for the introduction of an enhanced bilin- 
gual authority control system, linking 
equivalent English- and French-language 
headings in the catalog. Development and 
testing of this system was completed dar- 
ing 1988 and in the spring of 1989. In 
March 1989, Laurentian was asked to 
serve as a preliminary Beta test site for the 
enhanced authority system. A parallel 
database was mounted on the university's 
VAX8530, and the MultiLIS software, with 
the authority system, was installed. During 
March and April 1989, selected technical 
services staff tested all aspects of the pro- 
posed authority control system, including 
the creation of original authority records, 
the merging and modification of existing 
terms, and the addition of equivalent 
terms for the bilingual link. Many of the 
software errors that Laurentian identified 
during the test period were subsequently 
corrected by Sobeco. The revised authority 
system was then supplied to all MultiLIS 
clients, including Laurentian, in June 1989. 

The MultiLIS Dictionaries 
And OPAC Indexes 

In order to understand betterthe function- 
ing of the authority module and its appli- 
cation in a bilingual environment, some 
preliminary remarks about the indexing of 
access points in MultiLIS are necessary. 
Primary access points are indexed from a 
series of seven dictionaries, consisting of 
either "single" terms, without authority 
control, or "authority" headings, with 
appropriate cross-references added to an 
authority record. In both cases, single and 
authority terms, the accepted form is 
linked to bibliographic records. 

During data entry, the appropriate dic- 
tionary is searched, and if an exact match 
is found, the heading is copied from the 
dictionary to the correct field of the biblio- 
graphic record. If no match is found, the 



operator can choose to enter the heading 
as a single term, or to create an authority 
record for the heading immediately. The 
seven dictionaries are checked, both dur- 
ing online searching and data entry, for an 
exact match of all characters entered, 
including internal punctuation. If no head- 
ing corresponding to the entered string is 
found, the term is a new heading. To 
illustrate this point, consider the following 
example, in which three headings refer to 
the same author: 

MANN, THOMAS, 1875- 
MANN, THOMAS, 1875 
MANN, THOMAS, 1875-1955 
All would be treated as unique headings 
in MultiLIS' author or subject dictionary 
due to the minute differences among the 
strings entered, namely, the lack of a 
hyphen in the second heading or the addi- 
tion of a death date in the third. 

With the exception of the personal 
author index, all MultiLIS heading in- 
dexes, and the title index, are keyword 
indexes. As defined by Chitty, keyword 
indexes isolate "each identifiable compo- 
nent of the bibliographic data element as 
a single unit, filing an index term for each 
component identified, usually word-by- 
word as identified by blank spaces or field 
delimiters." 10 Thus the search term "India" 
retrieves all strings that contain this term, 
regardless of its position in the heading, as 
illustrated in figure l. u Note that subject 
postings are nor currently alphabetized, 
but listed in random order, usually witii the 
most recent term listed first 12 ; the user is 
able to select a range, or individual terms, 
or both, up to a maximum of 128, to see 
the brief title display, as shown after the 
"Selection:" prompt. Personal authors are 
indexed on the last name of the author, in 
combination with the complete first name, 
the first initial, or leading characters of the 
first name. Author searches are always 
browsable: only headings that begin with 
the sequence entered are retrieved (see 
figure 2). It is not possible to search by other 
elements of a personal author entry, such as 
forename, titles of nobility, dates, etc. 

The subject dictionary indexes both 
complete subject strings and subdivisions 
of a heading. During data entry, the whole 
" 'it, is checked 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 








Subject headings 


Search request 


: INDIA 




1: (13 rec.) 


India 




2: (1 rec.) 


Refugees- -India 




3: (1 rec.) 


Sirkanda, (India) 




4: (15 rec.) 


India—History 




5: (3 rec.) 


Ethnology- -India 




6: (15 rec.) 


India- -Civilization 




7: (6 rec.) 


Muslims—India 




8: (9 rec.) 


India--Rel igion 




9: (6 rec.) 


Nat i ona I i sm- - 1 ndi a 




10: (1 rec.) 


India. Parliament 




11: (2 rec.) 


Marriage—India 




12: (1 rec.) 


India—Biography 




13: (3 rec.) 


India- -Population 




14: (4 rec.) 


Fami ly— India 




15: (1 rec.) 


Elections—India 








(PF3 - next page) 


Selection: 1-5,7,9.12-14 


Figure 1. Keyword Subject Search in MultiLIS OPAC. 




Search the ON-LINE catalog 








Authors 


Search request 


BOLA 




1: (1 rec.) 


Bolam, David U. 




2: (1 rec.) 


Bolan, Richard S. 




3: (1 rec.) 


Bo I and, Eavan 




4: (1 rec.) 


Boland, Robert G. A. 




5: (1 rec.) 


Bolander, Karen 




6: (3 rec.) 


Bolaria, B. Singh, 1936- 




Selection: 







Figure 2. Browsable Author Search. 
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against the subject dictionary; if the com- 
plete term is not found, the last subdivision 
is dropped, and the resulting partial head- 
ing is searched. Subsequent constituent 
parts of a heading are either verified and 
copied from the subject dictionary, or 
entered as singWauthority headings, until 
a new string is created and indexed. For 
example, the heading "CANADA — 
HISTORY— 20TH CENTURY— CON- 
GRESSES" is a possible new subject 
string added to a bibliographic record. 
MultiLIS first searches for the whole 
term. If it is not found the subdivisions 
"—CONGRESSES" is dropped, and the 
rest of the heading is checked. The head- 
ing couid be entered into the subject dic- 
tionary in the following order: 

a. CANADA— HISTORY (Existing string 
in subject dictionary) 

b. 20TH CENTURY (New single entry 
for chronological subdivision) 

c. CONGRESSES (Existing string in 
subject dictionary) 

A new subject term can thus be created 
by combining previously entered or new 
strings into a unique, fully indexed heading 
that is aho searchable by each of its con- 



stituent parts. From the above example, it 
can also be seen that it is possible to create 
dictionary forms, as well as authority rec- 
ords, for all geographical, chronological, 
topical, or form subdivisions of any subject 
heading. 

To clarify further the distinction be- 
tween dictionaries and indexes, assume for 
a moment that a MultiLIS OPAC exists 
with only one subject entry; UNITED 
STATES— HISTORY. Keeping in mind 
that MultiLIS will create separate dictio- 
nary entries for each part of the heading 
(651 $a, and 651 §x), as well as the com- 
plete string, the subject dictionary consists 
of three forms: UNITED STATES, 
HISTORY, and UNITED STATES— HIS- 
TORY. Each of these forms can exist as a 
single form, with no authority record, or as 
an authority heading, with cross-refer- 
ences created. The subject index, however, 
consists of each keyword from the dictio- 
nary forms: UNITED, STATES, and HIS- 
TORY, which, singly or in combination, 
will retrieve the appropriate dictionary 
form. Keyword index terms retrieve dictio- 
nary forms linked directly to bibliographic 
records. 



Search the ON-LINE catalog 
Searching is done in the following catalogs: 

PF4 Modify this choice 

LAUR 



Other catalogs available are: 

UCFR, HUNT, THOR, SUDB, HEAR, ALGO, NIPI, INCO, SUAL, ARTG, GEOL 
CHIL, LAHO, GEH0, ME HO, FALC, D0CU, TEST 



Specify the catalogs you wish to search: laur hurt sudb docu test 
Press Help key for HELP! 



Figure 3a. Selection of network Databases to Search in OPAC. 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 
Searching is done in the following catalogs: 

PF4 Modify this choice 



LAUR, HUNT, SUDB, DOCU, TEST 



Type of searches: 

1 AU= Author 

2 0C= Organizations & conferences 

3 TI= Title 

4 UT= Uniform or collective title 

5 Kw= Keywords 

6 CN= Call number 

7 SE= Series 

8 PU= Publisher 

9 SH= Subject headings 



Press Help key for HELP! 

10 DT= Document type 

11 Combination 

12 Record number 

13 Item (bar code) number 

14 ISBN 

15 LC card number 

16 ISSN 



Enter the NUMBER of your search request (PF1 to exit): 



Figure 3b. Selection of Network Databases to Search in OPAC. 



The linking of dictionary terms to bib- 
liographic records in the online catalog 
ensures that blind references do not occur. 
Indexed forms from the seven dictionar- 
ies—author, corporate author, series, uni- 
form title, publisher, document type, and 
subject— appear in a list of retrieved head- 
ings only if a dictionary form is linked to a 
bibliographic record. 

MultiLIS supports a network configu- 
ration, meaning that public library 
branches, specialized disciplinary libraries 
in a university setting, or even collections 
within a single library can have a separate 
database or partition, each of which is com- 
pletely independent in terms of cataloging 
procedures, including authority control, 
circulation policies, and purchase or budg- 
etary decisions. However, all indexing is 
done on a network basis, with links to 
records in each partition; the user has the 
option in an online search to access the 
overall network indexes, i.e., the access 
points for every partition, or a subset of the 
network, the selection of which is a user- 
controlled option (see figure 3). In other 
words, by restricting a search to specific 



databases of the network, the user limits 
the search exclusively to those indexed 
terms used in the partitions chosen. 

The MultiLIS Authority System: 
An Overview 

The MultiLIS authority control system is 
an integral part of the software's Catalog- 
ing module (see figure 4), available only to 
those authorized staff members, primarily 
in technical services, responsible for the 
entry or revision of access points in the 
online catalog. Figure 5 shows the author- 
ity control menu. 

In addition to the traditional search 
terms— author, corporate author, series, 
uniform title, and subject — shown in the 
boxed window at the right, MultiLIS is 
perhaps unique in also having authority 
control over two other access points, doc- 
ument type and publisher. The former 
refers to free-text audiovisual, publication 
format, or special collection descriptors 
tailored by MultiLIS users to the needs of 
their own collections, such as "compact 
disc," "microfilm," "microfiche," "pam- 
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Available functions 



1 Search the ON-LINE catalog 

2 Create and update the ON-LINE catalog 

3 Delete a bibliographic record 

4 Add a new item 

5 Update an item 

6 Authority Control 

7 Print labels 



Function number: 



Cataloging and indexing module 



Figure 4. Cataloging and Indexing Module Menu. 



Authority Control 



Available functions 



Authorities 



1 Search - Add - Modify (Authority Records) 

2 Delete Authority Records 

3 Merge Authority Records 



Authors 

Corporate authors 
Series 
Publishers 
Document types 
Uniform titles 
Subject headings 



Function number: 



Figure 5. Authority Control Menu. 
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phlet," "folder," "Northeastern Ontario 
Collection," or "Laurentian Authors Col- 
lection." The use of document type as an 
access point in Laurentian 's public catalog 
will likely become more common, as an 
increasing number of publications issued 
in nonprint formats, such as microfilm, 
microfiche, compact discs, cassettes, and 
CD-ROM, are being cataloged and made 
available online. In addition, the document 
type is used to assign a descriptor to several 
specialized research databases that are also 
available online, such as "Mining Environ- 
mental Neutral Drainage Database" or 
"Collection franco-ontarienne." 

Another system that includes publish- 
ers as an access point is the DOBIS/LIBIS 
system at Oxford University's Bodleian Li- 
brary. 13 MultiLIS goes one step further, in 
that the entry of publishers is also con- 
trolled by a list of forms, a dictionary, in 
exactly the same way as authors or subjects. 
Before a purchase order is generated in the 
order function of MultiLIS, the publisher 
must be linked to a vendor, usually a book 
jobber. By having a list of publisher forms, 
each of which is associated with a vendor, 
considerable time is saved in assigning a 



vendor to an individual order. 

In a manner similar to the other system 
dictionaries, where forms are entered fol- 
lowing guidelines established by Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Rules, 2d. ed. 
(AACR2) 1 * or the Library of Congress, 
Laurentian has implemented standards for 
the input of publishers. The standardiza- 
tion of publisher forms, with an abbrevi- 
ated entry code, simplifies entry during 
order processing and bibliographic data 
entry. For example, the three-letter code 
"(put)" retrieves and inserts the publisher 
form "Paris : Presses universitaires de 
France" into the publisher field of a bib- 
liographic record. 

To work with a specific heading in a 
partition, the duly authorized operator 
must first choose from the authority menu 
the type of dictionary form to be accessed, 
followed by one of three functions, shown 
at the left in figure 5. The system's author- 
ity control module permits the creation or 
revision of an authority record, the dele- 
tion of an authority form, or the merging 
of similar forms. All revisions to or merges 
of dictionary forms take place on an inter- 
active, real-time basis, with no batch pro- 



Authority Control 
Search - Add - Modify (Authority Records) 

Name: photoperiodic 

1: Confernece on Photoperiodism. 



Corporate authors 



PF2: Modify 

PF3: Create authority record 



Selection: 1 



Figure 6. Revising a Corporate Author Heading, 
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Authority Control 
Search - Add - Modify (Authority Records) 



Conference on Photoperiodism 



Corporate authors 



EDIT MODE 




Figure 6b. Revising a Corporate Author Heading. 

required; that is, bibliographic 
linked to an authority form are 
utely upgraded with any changes 
to access points being reflected in the on- 
line catalog. Figures 6 through 8 illustrate 
examples of revisions to a dictionary form, 
and merges of variant or superseded terms 
into one authoritative heading. 

As many as tweive forms can be merged 
into one heading (see figure 9) by combin- 
ing the numbers that represent each head- 
ing into one expression. Also, as shown in 
figure 9, it is possible to change a super- 
seded heading in one partition by merging 
it with the proper heading from another 
partition in the network, indicated by"- -" 
before the form; the authorized heading is 
transferred to the first file and indexed as 
the merge is done. A heading to be 
changed must be indexed in the first 
database in order to be merged with a 
heading from another file. For all revisions 
or merges, a real-time counter at the bot- 
tom right of the screen shows the number 
of records updated for each heading. The 
only restriction is that while bibliographic 
records are being revised, the correspond- 
ing catalog work forms cannot be accessed 



or be in display mode. Under optimum 
conditions, it is possible to revise or merge 
personal author, corporate author, sub- 
jects, or other headings in up to 100 biblio- 
graphic records per minute. 

The principle of avoiding blind refer- 
ences in the OPAC is also respected in the 
authority module in terms of the display of 
related or equivalent headings. However, 
during searches to revise or merge head- 
ings, terms from other partitions are also 
retrieved, preceded by a double dash (- -), 
as well as indexed headings with no link to 
bibliographic records, indicated by "(0 
rec.)" before the heading. For searches 
prior to deletion of an unused heading, 
only indexed headings from the partition 
chosen at login are displayed. MulHl IS 
also has a built-in security feature, in that 
deletion of a dictionary form is not permit- 
ted when there is a bibliographic record 
linked to it, as illustrated in figure 10. The 
form must first be deleted from all biblio- 
graphic records before it can be deleted 
from the dictionary. 

A single asterisk {") appears before 
headings for which a/ocsf authority record 
has been created, the only level of author- 
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Authority Control 


Merge Authority Records Corporate authors 


Name: bedford 




1: (1 rec.) 


Canada. Bedford Institute. 


2: (7 rec.) 


Bedford Institution of Oceanography. 


3: (11 rec.) 


Bedford Institute of Oceanography. 


4: -- (0 rec.) 


Bedford Institute, Dartmouth, NS. 


5: (124 rec.) 


Canada. Atlantic Oceanographic Laboratory. Bedford 




Institute. 


6: (1 rec.) 


Canada. Atlantic Oceanographic Institute. Bedford Institute. 


7: (1 rec.) 


Canada. Laboratoire Oceanographique de L'Atlantique. 




Institut Oceanographique de Bedford. 


Selection: 2=3 





Figure 7a. Merging Duplicate Corporate Author Headings. 



Authority Control 

Merge Authority Records Corporate authors 

Name: international union 



1 


(1 


rec.) 


International 


Geographical Union. 


2 


(1 


rec.) 


Union of International Associations. 


3 


- (0 


rec.) 


International 


Paleontological Union. 


4 


(8 


rec. ) 


International 


Telecommunication Union. 


5 


(1 


rec.) 


International 


Telecommuncation Union- 


6 


-- (0 


rec.) 


International 


Kindergarten Union. 


7 


-- (0 


rec.) 


International 


Astronomical Union. 


8 


-- (0 


rec. ) 


International 


Union of Crystallography. 


9 


-- (0 


rec.) 


International 


Union of Geodesy and Geophysics 


10 


-- (0 


rec.) 


International 


Union for Quaternary Research. 


11 


-- (0 


rec.) 


International 


Union of Geological Sciences. 


12 


-- (0 


rec. ) 


International 


Union of Biological Sciences. 


13 


(1 


rec.) 


International 


Union of Radio Science. 


14 


-- (0 


rec.) 


International 


Humanist and Ethical Union. 


15 


-- (0 


rec.) 


International 


Astonomical Union. Colloquium. 



(PF3 - next page) 

Selection: 5=4 



Figure 7b. Merging Duplicate Corporate Author Headings. 
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Authority Control 

Merge Authority Records Corporate authors 



International Telecommuncation Union 



International Telecommunication Union 



Do you still want to merge these headings? YES 



Figure 7c. Merging Duplicate Corporate Author Headings. 



Authority Control 

Merge Authority Records Subject headings 

Name: united history revolution causes 

1: (5 rec.) United States--History--Revolution--Causes. 

2: * (11 rec.) United States--History--Revolution, 1775 -1783 --Causes. 



Selection: 1=2 



Figure 8a. Merging Subject Headings. 
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Authority Control 

Merge Authority Records Subject headings 



Uni ted States- -H istory- -Revolut ion- -Causes 



United States--History--Revolution, 1775- 1783- -Causes 



Do you still want to merge these headings? YES 



Figure 8b. Merging Subject Headings. 



Authority Control 

Merge Authority Records Subject headings 

Name: parents hone care united 

1: (1 rec.) Parents, Aged- -Home care- -Uni ted States. 
2: (1 rec.) Aging parents—Home care--United States. 



Selection: 1=2 



Figure 8c. Merging Superseded Subject Headings. 
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Authority Control 

Merge Authority Records Subject headings 



Parents, Aged--Home care--United States 



Aging parents- -Home care--United States 



Do you still want to merge these headings? yes 



Figure 8d. Merging Superseded Subject Headings. 



Authority Control 

Merge Authority Records 




Authors 


Name: livingstone.ri 






1: (1 rec.) 
2: <1 rec.) 
3: (3 rec.) 
4: -- (0 rec.) 


Livingstone, Richard Minn, Sir, 
Livingstone, Richard, Sir. 
Livingstone, Richard Winn, Sir, 
Livingstone, Richard Winn, Sir, 


1880- . 

1880- . 
1880-1960. 




Selection: 1+2+3=4 









Figure 9a. Merging of Multiple Author Headings. 
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Authority Control 

Merge Authority Records Authors 



Livingstone, Richard Ninn, 


Sir, 1880- 


Livingstone, Richard, Sir 




Livingstone, Richard Winn, 


Sir, 1880- 




Livingstone, Richard Win 


n. Sir, 1880-1960 



Do you still want to merge these headings? YES 1 



Figure 9b. Merging of Multiple Author Headings. 



Authority Control 

Delete Authority Records Corporate authors 


Name: international permafrost 


1: (1 rec.) 
2: (1 rec.) 

3: (1 rec.) 


International Conference on Permafrost. 

Organizing Committee of Canada for the 2d International 

Conference on Permafrost. 
United States Planning Committee for the 2d International 

Conference on Permafrost. 


Selection: 1 


(0476) Heading used 



Figure 10. Deletion of Corporate Author Headings. 
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ity control currently available. This means 
that authority records created by one par- 
tition of the Laurentian network cannot 
yet be copied to another partition. An 
authority record for the same heading 
must be entered independently into each 
partition's authority system. Any partition's 
local authority records will still affect 
OPAC displays of related and equivalent 
headings in an expanded network search, 
but only if the partition is among the files 
being searched. Currently, authority rec- 
ords from other partitions cannot be dis- 
played, because each partition's OPAC 
defaults exclusively to its own authority 
records. In other words, in our present 
configuration, each network library is lim- 
ited to the display of authority records 
created for its own partition . The authority 
record for a heading can be displayed in 
the OPAC by entering a plus sign (+) after 
the number for the heading given in the 
online display (see figure 11). 

In the next version of the software, a 
higher level of authority control will be 
introduced, the network level. Headings 
for which a network authority record have 
been created will be preceded by a double 



asterisk (**). All network authority rec- 
ords, regardless of the partition into which' 
they were initially entered, will be display- 
able in the online catalog. Eventually, a 
third level ofcontrol will be introduced for 
records from source files, such as LC 
authority tapes and CD-ROMs, or online 
authority files like UTLAS. Headings with 
source authority records will be preceded 
by a triple asterisk (*"). 

As shown in figures 12 and 13, typical 
MultiLIS authority records for corporate 
authors and subjects, respectively, contain 
all the key MARC fields for authorities or 
their equivalent in the MultiLIS text for- 
mat Laurentian is using. Subject authority 
records also include fields for "general see" 
and "general see also" references, MARC 
tags 260 and 360. Complex, history, and 
general references (MARC fields 663 
through 666) are all entered into one sub- 
field reserved for notes, subfield 6. Two 
other fields are added to all MultiLIS 
authority records, Equivalent heading and 
Local characteristics. The "Equivalent 
heading" field corresponds to the CAN- 
MARC 9xx tags, where a link can be estab- 
lished between English and French forms 



Search the ON-LINE catalog 

Subject headings 

Search request: POLITICAL SCIENCE 
01-2101407 LOCAL 



Political science. 

Here and with local subdivision are entered works on the 
discipline of political science. Works on the political processes 
of particular countries, regions, cities, etc., are entered under 
the name of the place subdivided by: Politics and government. 

SA subdivision: Politics and government under names of countries, 
states, etc., e.g. Canada- -Politics and government; and 
subdivision: Political aspects, under subjects, e.g. 
Journalism—Political aspects 

UF Civil government. 



To be cont'd ... RETURN displays next page 



Figure 11a. Authority Record Display in OPAC. 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 

Subject headings 

Search request: POLITICAL SCIENCE 
01-210K07 LOCAL 



Political science. (2nd page) 

UF Government. 

Political theory. 
Political thought. 

RT Administrative law. 
Aristocracy. 
Authoritarianism. 
Authority. 
Autonomy. 
Biopolitics. 
Bureaucracy. 
Cabinet system. 



To be cont'd ... RETURN displays next page 



Figure lib. Authority Record Display in OPAC. 



Search the ON-LINE catalog 

Subject headings 


Search request: POLITICAL SCIENCE 




01-2101407 LOCAL 






Political science. (6th page) 






Nationalism. 
Oligarchy. 

Opposition (Political science) 
Filibusters (Political science) 
Federal government. 






ET Science politique. 




(0357) Press RETURN to continue 



Figure 11c. Authority Record Display in OPAC. 
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nULiiui I L]r buiiii ul 




Update an authority record 


Corporate authors 


Record : 18-21 00973 


Veri f ied 


1 - Establ ished heading: Canada . Dept . of Externa I Af f a i rs 




2- Control number (001): n 79-81352 




3- Cataloging source (040): NUC ENG 




4- See from reference (4xx): 




Canada . External Af f ai rs ■ 




Canada. External Affairs, Dept. of. 




\rai loua . la ici Hal ni la 1 1 a \*cn laua ■ 




5 - Spp a I ?n rpf prpnrp /Sky ^ ■ 

-* www a v ICI d d I^C \ JAA / ■ 




A- Unto f Aw * * 




Established 1909 under the Dept. of Secretary of State. 


Became a separate d 


epartment in 1912. Variant name: External Affairs 


Canada. Absorbed Dec 


. 7, 1983 the trade and commerce functions of the 


former Industry, Tra 


de and Commerce. 




7- Equivalent heading (9xx): 




Canada. Ministere des affaires exterieures. 




8- Local characteristics: 




Field to modify: 





Figure 12. Corporate Author Authority Record. 



Authority Control 




Update an authority record 


Subject headings 


Record: 01-2100853 


Verified "national" 


1- Established heading: United States- -History- 


-Revolution, 1775-1783 


2- Control number (001): sh 85-140139 




3- Cataloging source (040): lesh eng 




4- General see reference: 




5- General see also reference: 




6- See from reference (4xx): 




War of the American Revolution. 




Revolutionary War, American. 




American Revolution. 




7- See also reference (5xx): 




8- Note (6xx): 




9- Equivalent heading (9xx): 




10- Local characteristics: 




Field to modify: 





Figure 13. Subject Authority Records 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 

Subject headings 

Search request: SCIENCE POLITIQUE 

1: (43 rec.) Science politique 

2: (4 rec.) Related term: Histoire const i tut ionnelle 

3: (2 rec.) Related term: Histoire 

4: (26 rec.) Related term: Etat 

5: (191 rec.) = Political science 

6: (16 rec.) Related term: Federal government 

7: (7 rec.) Related term: Opposition (Political science) 

8: (2 rec.) Related term: Oligarchy 

9: (25 rec.) Related term: Nationalism 
10: (1 rec.) Related term: Local government 
11: (81 rec.) Related term: Liberty 
12: (31 rec.) Related term: Liberalism 
13: (1 rec.) Related term: Koran- -Political science 
14: (3 rec.) Related term: Kings and rulers 
15: (33 rec.) Related term: Jurisprudence 



Selection: 



(PF3 - next page) 



Figure 14. Equivalency Links in OPAC. 



of a heading. In the MARC-compatible 
version, the 9xx authority fields are only 
available at those sites configured to accept 
the CAN-MARC authority format. Links 
between equivalent forms of a heading are 
shown with an equal sign (=) (see figure 14). 

The "Local characteristic" field, which 
also appears in the work form for biblio- 
graphic records, can identify up to twenty- 
six characteristics, A through Z, with the 
digits or 1 representing the two possible 
conditions for a characteristic, OFF or ON, 
respectively. The meanings assigned to the 
twenty-six codes are entirely up to the indi- 
vidual library and can be used for statistical 
purposes, the production of lists, etc. 

While MARC tags are not displayed in 
the MultiLIS text format Laurentian has 
adopted, authority records are stored in a 
modified MARC format in which links are 
established with the appropriate dictio- 
nary term (see figure 15). For users of the 
MARC-compatible version of the soft- 
ware, the authority work form displays all 
MARC authority tags and subfield codes. 



Bilingual Authorities at 
Laurentian 

At Laurentian, the equivalent form and 
bilingual capabilities of the MultiLIS 
authority module are used with four of the 
seven system dictionaries, in order to pro- 
vide links between English and French 
forms of heading in its bilingual catalog. 
The four dictionaries are personal author, 
corporate author, document type, and sub- 
jects. Bilingual forms for the remaining 
three dictionaries — series, publisher, and 
uniform title — are either not required or 
used only very rarely for bilingual access to 
Laurentian's collection. 

Personal Author 

The use of equivalent forms for personal 
authors is very limited in scope, because 
the established LC or NLC form is nor- 
mally adequate as an access point for both 
English and French users. One major 
exception is the case of selected classical 
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Display existing records 

No. autoritS: 01-2101180 




1- Dernier numero: 2- Niveau de verification: 

3- Numero de con t role: 

4- Date d'enregistrement: 89-06-16 15:37:28 

5- Date de transaction: 89-06-16 15:37:28 

6- Marc 008: 

7- C/M irr*o Ho ratal nnariA 1 ftal P^H FUR 
I source uc Cola l ogaye. #aLbon cnu 

8.1- Zones MARC (010-099) 

aj ttiqueiie oe la zone. inuitdieui & . 

c) Texte de la zone: 
9- Vedette etablie: V85 
10.1- Renvoi "voir": 




11.1- Renvoi "voir aussi": 




12.1- Formes rejetees 

a) Numero de la forme: V256846 

b) Complements: 

(PF3 to see next page) 

PF1 to exit, PF2 for first page, PF3 for next page 


Figure 15a. MuItiMARC Authority Record. 


Display existing records 

No. autorite: 01-2101180 




13.13- Voir aussi 

a) Numero de la forme: V27727 

b) Complements: 

U.1- Notes (Zones 600-699 
a) Etiquette de la zone: b) Indicateurs: 

c) Texte de la zone: 




15.1- Ved. equivalentes 

a) Numero de la forme: V165948 

b) Complements: 

16.1- Liens VA: V27727 16.2- Liens VA: V433 
16.3- Liens VA: V99088 16.4- Liens VA: V155175 
16.5- Liens VA: V25287 
17- Caract. locales: 




PF1 to exit, PF2 for first page, PF3 for next page 


(Last page) 



Figure 15b. MuItiMARC Authority Record. 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 

Authors 



Search request: PLATON 

1: (2 rec.) Platon 
2: (5 rec.) = Plato 



Selection: 



Figure 16. English-French Equivalency Link, Classical Author as Main Entry. 



Latin and Greek authors, where forms of 
name differ significantly in the two lan- 
guages. It was decided not to establish the 
French form as a rejected form of the 
established LC heading, because most 
francophone users looking for titles by 
these authors would be more familiar with 
the French-language heading. Figures 16 
and 17 illustrate online displays for two 
such authors, Platon (=Plato) and Aristotle 
(=Aristote), in the author and subject dic- 
tionaries, respectively. 15 Another possible 
exception is Russian names, due to the dif- 
ference between transliteration schemes of 
Russian to English and Russian to French, 
e.g., Solzhenitsyn vs. Soljenitsyne, or 
Gorbachev vs. Gorbatchev. 

Corporate Author 

At Laurentian, the primary application of 
bilingual access for corporate authors is in 
the case of government publications. Since 
the early 1970s, the system used for the 
organization of official publications is 
CODOC, in which the principal access 
point, as well as the basis for shelf arrange- 
ment, is the documents issuing body — a 



government department, ministry, agency, 
or branch. The use of the authority module 
to upgrade CODOC headings to LC forms 
has been described elsewhere. 16 

Linkages will be created, principally for 
Canadian federal agencies, between the 
English and French forms of a corporate 
author heading. For example, where LC 
establishes "Statistics Canada" as an offi- 
cial heading with the French-language 
form, "Statistiques Canada," as an alter- 
nate rejected form, Laurentian will create 
a link between the two forms using the 
"Equivalent form" field of the authority 
workform. The user is automatically 
directed to equivalent forms in the other 
language, indicated by the presence of an 
equal sign before the equivalent form (see 
figure 18). Since Laurentian is a full- 
depository library for all Canadian federal 
publications in both English and French, 
the equivalency link will be established for 
corporate author headings at the federal 
level. Where applicable, this policy will 
also be put into effect for agencies of the 
Ontario government, which has recently 
undertaken to upgrade its services to the 
province's French-language minority. 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 








Subject headings 


Search request 


ARISTOTLE 




1: (2 rec.) 


Aristotle 




2: (1 rec.) 


= Aristote 




Selection: 







Figure 17. English-French Equivalency Link, Classical Author as Subject. 





Search the ON-LINE catalog 








Corporate authors 


Search request 


STATISTICS CANADA 




1: (1 rec.) 


Statistics Canada 




2: (1 rec.) 


= Statistrque Canada 




Selection: 







Figure 18. English-French Equivalency Link, Corporate Author. 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 






Corporate authors 


Search request 


: CANADA EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


1: 


(379 rec.) 


= Canada. Ninistere des affaires exterieures 


2: 


(2941 rec.)Canada. Dept. of External Affairs 


3: 


(72 rec.) 


Use: Canadian International Development Agency 


4: 


(3 rec.) 


see also Canada. External Aid Office 


5: 


(18 rec.) 


= Agence canadienne de developpement international 


6: 


(1 rec.) 


see also Canada. Bureau de L'aide Exterieure 


7: 


(15 rec.) 


Canada. Dept. of External Affairs. International Trade 






Communications Group 






(PF3 - next page) 


Selection: 





Figure 19. Related Headings English-French Equivalency Link, Corporate Author. 



EXTERNAL AFFAIRS" has resulted in 
the posting of a seemingly totally unrelated 
heading. While many disparate corporate 
headings have been brought together in 
one online display, their arrangement is 
likely to generate confusion among users, 
in that the relationship between the terms 
retrieved and entered by the user is not 
explained adequately. 

Document Type 

Policies for bilingual access by document 
type, as well as guidelines for a standard- 
ized list of bilingual form and collection 
descriptors, are currently under review. A 
choice will be made between two options: 
the entry of a document type based on the 
language of the item, with French-lan- 
guage titles assigned a document type in 
French and titles in all other languages one 
in English, or, alternately, all titles assigned 
a single bilingual document form. Figure 
20 illustrates the former case, two docu- 
ment type headings having been linked 
through use of the "Equivalent form" field 
in the authority record. 

For both media and special collection 



Another type of linkage applies to 
related headings, i.e., preceding or suc- 
ceeding accepted forms of name for a gov- 
ernment agency prior to or as a result of 
reorganization or a change in responsibili- 
ties. In the case of Canadian or interna- 
tional bodies with both an English and 
French form of heading, other established 
forms can be linked to the current head- 
ing, English or French; in an online 
search, the user will be directed to these 
headings with the indented phrase "See 
also:" (see figure 19). 

One disadvantage of keyword indexing 
can be illustrated with a corporate author 
search, where cross-references, equivalen- 
cies, and related headings have been gen- 
erated for one corporate entity. As noted 
above, indexing is done on all significant 
terms in a heading, including any cross-ref- 
erences. It is possible that terms used in 
rejected headings can refer to several 
established terms, which, in combination 
with equivalency links, lead to displays 
similar to those in figure 19. It is not suffi- 
ciently clear in the third listing, "Use: Cana- 
dian International Development Agency," 
why the entry of the sequence "CANADA 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 

Document types 

Search request: SOUND RECORDING 

1: (3 rec.) sound recording 

2: (2 rec.) = enregistrement sonore 



Selection: 



Figure 20. English-French Equivalency Link, Document Type. 



document types, the ability to add cross- 
references and equivalencies to authority 
records in both languages means that 
users' or researchers' preferred terminol- 
ogy for various media or specialized files, 
in combination with other search keys, will 
lead directly to information in the format 
they prefer. Figure 21 is an example of a 
document type authority record, where 
possible alternate terms for one audiovi- 
sual format have been added as cross-ref- 
erences to a locally established form. A 
user looking for recorded performances by 
tenor Luciano Pavarotti of Verdi arias can 
enter the following combination search 
(Boolean): "au=Pavarotti and au=Verdi 
and dt (Document rype)= enregistrement 
sonore". The link between English and 
French terms for document type ensures 
that items assigned the English-language 
descriptor "sound recording" will be com- 
bined with the two author searches, and 
the resulting title posting will exactly 
match the users initial request. 

Subject 

The full impact of the bilingual capability 



of MultiLIS can be seen most clearly in the 
subject catalog. For subject control, 
Laurentian uses two principle thesauri, 
LCSH for works in all languages but 
French, and RVM, prepared by la Bib- 
liotheque de 1'Universite Laval, Quebec, 
for titles in French. 1T - 1S These two sources 
are supplemented by the bilingual list 
Canadian Subject Headings (CSH), 19 pro- 
duced by NLC, for terms unique to Can- 
ada, where variations from LCSH are 
appropriate, e.g., GOODS AND SER- 
VICES TAX— CANADA, instead of the 
LC heading VALUE-ADDED TAX- 
CANADA. 

Figure 22 shows the online equivalent 
link between an LCSH and an RVM head- 
ing. Whenever an equivalent term is added 
to an authority record, a reciprocal author- 
ity is automatically generated (see figure 
23), meaning that even though the link 
between the two languages is established 
only once by the creator of the original 
authority record, entry of either term will 
retrieve the linked heading. 

Provided that an equivalency has been 
established, the entry of terms in one lan- 
guage, English or French, will also retrieve 
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Authority Control 

Update an authority record Document types 

Record: 19-2104417 

1- Established heading: sound recording 

2- Control number (001): 

3- Cataloging source (040): 

4- See from reference (4xx): 
LP. 

Long-play recordings. 

5- See also reference (5xx): 

6- Note (6xx): 

7- Equivalent heading (9xx): 
enregistrement sonore. 

8- Local characteristics: 



Field to modify: 



Figure 21. Document Type Authority Record. 



Search the ON-LINE catalog 

Subject headings 

Search request: QUEBEC HISTORY AUTONOMY 

1: (4 rec.) Quebec (Province)--History--Autonomy and independence movements 
2: (5 rec.) = Quebec (Province)--Histoire--Autonomie et mouvements 
i ndependant i stes 



Selection: 



Figure 22. LCSH/RVM Subject Equivalence Link. 
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Authority Control 

Update an authority record Subject headings 

Record: 19-2104411 Unverified 

1- Established heading: Quebec (Province)--Histoire--Autonomie et mouvements i 

ndependantistes 

2- Control number (001): 

3- Cataloging source (040): VML FRE 

4- General see reference: 

5- General see also reference: 

6- See from reference (4xx): 

7- See also reference (5xx): 

8- Note (6xx): 

9- Equivalent heading (9xx): 

Quebec (Province)--History--Autonomy and independence movements. 
10- Local characteristics: 



Field to modify: 



Figure 23. Reciprocal RVM/LCSH Subject Authority Link. 



titles indexed with the equivalent term in 
the other language, as shown in figure 24. 

In a bilingual catalog like Laurentian's, 
where publications cataloged in English 
and French are in the same file, conflicts 
occur when a term in one language also 
exists in the second but with a different 
meaning. An example is the LCSH term 
PAIN and the RVM heading PAIN; identi- 
cal in spelling, these two headings refer to 
two different ideas, as the French heading 
means "bread." Such cases, however, are 
extremely rare and are resolved as encoun- 
tered. Where an English and a French head- 
ing are totally identical, e.g., FRANCE, no 
equivalency is made; however, the user is 
able to do a secondary limiting search by 
language on the retrieved title listing. 
Another possible, but relatively rare, con- 
flict occurs when the heading in one lan- 
guage is a rejected term in the other. For 
example, the RVM term PORTS (=Har- 
bors), is a rejected form for the LCSH 
term. In order to create an equivalency for 
such cases, certain rejected terms are sim- 
ply omitted from the appropriate authority 
record. We have also experienced some 



cases where the only difference between 
equivalent English and French headings is 
the presence of a diacritic in the French 
heading, e.g., EVOLUTION versus 
EVOLUTION. Since accents are stripped 
for indexing of a heading, the two terms are 
treated as identical for searching purposes; 
at present, while we can override the 
system's verification routine and create an 
equivalency link between two otherwise 
similar terms, the link does not appear in 
the online display. Again, such instances 
are very rare. There are also certain RVM 
terms, such as LEGUMES SECS, literally 
translated "dry vegetables," where no 
equivalent has been established in English. 

The fact that links are made only be- 
tween two exactly equivalent subject terms 
means that even in a relatively small sub- 
ject file such as Laurentian's, the number 
of unique authority records to be gener- 
ated in order to add bilingual cross-refer- 
ences would be totally beyond our present 
resources. Therefore, negotiations are cur- 
rently under way to load Laval University's 
RVM authority tapes into Laurentian's 
database. Laval's subject authority records 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 



#1 = Subject headings: GRANDE-BRETAGNE (2 records) 



1: Time and tide wait for no man 
2: Security : can we retrieve it? 



Spender, Dale. 

Salter, Arthur, Baron, 18 



1984. 
1939. 



PF1: other search PF4: print PF5: date, language 
Selection: 



Figure 24. Indexed Equivalent Link in OPAC. 

include the LCSH term as an equivalent 
form in the appropriate MARC tag, as well 
as all cross-references and related head- 
ings for French-language headings. Once 
this file is loaded, any RVM or LCSH head- 
ing in Laurentian's database will be linked 
to its equivalent in the other language, and 
these links will be reflected in the online 
catalog, provided, of course, that the 
equivalent term appears in at least one 
bibliographic record. Tests are also under 
way for the uploading of LCSH authority 
records for English-language cross-refer- 
ences and related terms from CDMARC 
Subjects 20 and CDMARC Names, 21 a pro- 
cess similar to the existing ability to trans- 
fer bibliographic records from CD-ROM 
sources such as Bibliofile. 



Multilingual and 
multithesaubus subject 
Authorities 

It is in also in the context of subject access 
that the potential of the MultiLIS author- 
ity module as a control system for multilin- 
gual or multithesaurus controlled vocabu- 
laries can best be viewed. 



In the MultiLIS authority record, 
cross-reference fields, including the equiv- 
alency link, are repeatable, meaning there- 
fore that an English-language subject 
heading can be linked to equivalent terms 
in more than one language. In the three 
examples shown (see figures 25-27), an' 
LCSH heading has been linked to its 
equivalents in Spanish, French and Ger- 
man, and Italian, respectively. Again, as 
long as an equivalent heading appears in a 
bibliographic record, the online catalog 
will indicate the relationship of the head- 
ings with the equal sign. The upper limit 
for the number of equivalent headings in 
other languages that can be linked has not 
been explicidy stated in Sobeco's manual 
for the authority module. It would appear 
that the MultiLIS authority system is ide- 
ally suited for libraries in countries or insti- 
tutions where multilingual catalog access 
is a primary factor, e.g., Switzerland, the 
United Nations, and the European Com- 
munity. 

For large North American university 
library systems, where branch libraries for 
medicine or law may use alternate subject 
thesauri, such as Medical Subject Headings 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 


Subject headings 


Search request 


SPAIN COLONIES 




1: (1 rec.) 
2: (1 rec.) 


Spain- -Colonies- -America- -Administration 
= Espana--Colon(as- -America- -Administracion 




Selection: 







Figure 25. English/Spanish Equivalency Link in OPAC. 





Search the ON-LINE catalog 


Subject headings 


Search request 


GERMANY HISTORY 




1: (7 rec.) 
2: (1 rec.) 
3: (3 rec.) 


Germany- -Hi story 

- Deutschland--Geschichte 

= Allemagne--Histoire 




Selection: 







Figure 26. English/French/German Equivalency Link in OPAC. 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 

Subject headings 

Search request: ITALIAN POETRY 

1: (1 rec.) Italian poetry- -History and criticism 
2: (1 rec.) = Poesie italiano--Historia e critica 



Selection: 



Figure 27. English/Italian Equivalency Link in OPAC. 

(MeSH) 22 the problem of linking special- 
ized terms to more general LCSH terms in 
the same catalog has represented a signifi- 
cant challenge. Within certain limitations, 
the MultiLIS authority module can link 
equivalent headings from different subject 
thesauri. Figures 28, 29, and 30 show links 
between an LCSH term and terms from 
CSH, MeSH, and Sears, 23 respectively. 

The authority module verifies a re- 
jected term during entry and warns the 
operator if the term matches a reference 
to an already established heading. Conse- 
quently, for example, the use of an LCSH 
term that is a rejected term in MeSH, or 
vice-versa, means that the two thesauri 
cannot currently coexist in the same file. 24 
However, since each database partition 
within Laurentian's network configuration 
is completely independent as far as author- 
ities are concerned, it would be theoreti- 
cally possible to use LCSH in one file, 
MeSH in a second, and some other subject 
thesaurus in a third. As long as an authority 
link is made in at least one partition 
between a heading and multiple equiva- 
lents, MultiLIS will display the links at the 
network level, provided that the database 



where the link was created is one of the 
files being searched. 

The MultiLIS Authority Module: 
An Evaluation And Critique 

While the MultiLIS authority module does 
represent an advance in online authority 
control for multiple subject thesauri, there 
is room for improvement in selected areas. 
Of the eleven criteria for single or inde- 
pendent thesaurus management listed by 
Mandel, the MultiLIS authority module 
satisfies only three fully and another three 
partially or to a significant degree, con- 
firming her assertion that "[n]o existing 
system supports all of these features." 2 ^ 
MultiLIS supports online input and edit, 
the creation of authority records for 
rejected terms, and the ability to link terms 
to records for subdivisions. In addition, 
MultiLIS authority records meet the 
requirements for the contents of authority 
records, according to ANSI standard 
Z31.19, even though Laurentian's records 
are stored in a modified MARC format; the 
MARC-compatible version stores the full 
MARC authority record. Three of four 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 

Subject headings 

Search request: INUIT 
1: (3 rec.) Inui t--Canada 

2: (1 rec.) Related term: Indians of North America—Canada 
3: (3 rec.) = Eskimos- -Canada 



Selection: 



Figure 28. LCSH/CSH Equivalency Link in OPAC. 



Search the ON-LINE catalog 

Subject headings 

Search request: DRUG ABUSE 

1: (5 rec.) Drug abuse 

2: (3 rec.) = Substance abuse 

3: (1 rec.) Drug abuse- -Complications and sequelae 



Selection: 



Figure 29. LCSH/MeSH Equivalency Link in OPAC. 
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Search the ON-LINE catalog 

Subject headings 

Search request: FIRST AID 

1: (3 rec.) First aid 

2: (1 rec.) Related term: Accidents 

3: (4 rec.) = First aid in illness and injury 



Selection: 



Figure 30. LCSH/Sears Equivalency Link in OP AC. 



recommended features for linkages to ref- 
erences in other records — verification of 
BT, NT, and RT; creation of reciprocal 
references; and display of linkages — are 
supported. 

With respect to Mandel's criteria for 
products and higher-level displays, Multi- 
LIS does fall short; hierarchy display, flex- 
ible alphabetic display, flexible output, 
microthesauri, and bucket terms are cur- 
rently not available. This tends to support 
the low ratings scored by MultiLIS in 
Johnston's survey for products and admin- 
istrative statistics. 26 The only authority 
product now supported by MultiLIS is a 
paper listing, by partition, of all terms in 
each of five of the dictionaries: publisher, 
author, corporate author, series, and sub- 
ject. Figure 31 shows a part of such a list 
for the subject dictionary. 

As cited by Mandel, Lancaster and 
Smith describe five approaches for multi- 
thesaurus support in an online environ- 
ment. 27 MultiLIS uses a form of "map- 
ping," in which there is a "direct translation 
of terms in one vocabulary to correspond- 
ing terms in another." 2 * Mandel also 



includes a list of six recommended features 
for multithesaurus management. 29 Cur- 
rently, MultiLIS supports three of these: sep- 
arate thesaurus management, verification of 
new terms against all thesauri, and cross-file 
relationships. Compatibility codes with 
LCSH, copying terms between thesauri, 
and user-specified searches and displays 
between lists are features not yet available. 

Johnstons 1988 survey of vendor 
authority systems ranked MultiLIS eighth 
overall of the eighteen systems surveyed. 
Above-average scores were given for es- 
sential, desirable, and peripheral items. 30 
As we have already demonstrated, Multi- 
LIS' principal strengths, and highest 
scores, are for the links between authority 
and bibliographic records (third overall) 31 
and "syndetic structure," i.e., the refer- 
ences between related headings (first, 
scoring 22 of a possible 24 points). 32 Given 
the current ability to modify, display, add 
or delete individual authority records or 
individual fields in the records, as well as 
the very powerful global change capability, 
the relatively low score given for "database 
dynamics," (14th) 33 i.e., the need to keep 
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Germany — Ci vi 1 i zati on- -Hi story 






3 


records 


6ermany--Hi story 






7 


records 


Germany- -Hi story, Mi 1 i tary . 






1 


record 


Germany--Hi story — 1806-1815, 






1 


record 


G1 ass Bottl e Bl owers * Associ at i on of the Uni ted 


States 


and 






Canada — Hi story--Sources 








record 


Gl ass Bottl e Bl owers ' Associ at i on of the Uni ted 


States 


and 






Canada— Archi ves 






| 


record 


Gouvernement f6deYal — Canada- -Hi stoi re. 








record 


Great Britain. 






2 


records 


Greek philosophy 






I 


record 


Group work in education. 






I 




Hiking — Accidents and injuries. 






1 


record 


Human immunodef i ci ency vi ruses 






1 


record 


Hygiene, Sexual . 






1 


record 


Indians of Mexico — Mexico, Valley of 








record 


Indians of North America--Canada 






I 


record 


Indians of North America—Canada, Northern 






I 


record 


Indians, Treatment of — Canada 






1 


record 


Industry and state — Germany — History 






1 


record 


Industry — Uni ted States — 1890-1920. 






I 




Internat i onal cooperat i on . 








reco rd 


Inui t--Canada 








1 6UU [ Uo 


Italian poetry--Hi story and criticism 








record 


Johnston , Frances Ben j ami n , 1864-1952 . 






1 


record 


Journal i tts 






1 


record 


League of Nations. 






1 


record 


Levesque, Rene, 1922-1987 






1 


record 


Medi cal emergenci es . 






I 




Mental i 1 1 ness — Chemotherapy 






1 




Mexico—Hi stori a-- 1821-1861. 






I 


record 


Mexico — History — To 1810 






i 

*■ 


record 


Minnesota multiphasic personality inventory. 






1 


record 


Minorities— Canada. 






j 


record 


Music, German 








records 


Narcotic habit 






] 


record 


Narcotics, Control of 






1 


record 


National characteristics, German 






I 


records 


National i sine—Quebec (Province)— Histoire— 20e siecle. 




I 


record 


Nat i onal -soci al i sme . 






I 


record 


Northwest Territories, Can— History 






I 


record 


Operas 






1 


record 


Operas, Ital ian— Excerpts 






x 


record 


Operas — Excerpts 






1 


record 


Oratori os— Excerpts 






1 


record 


Parent and child. 






2 


records 


Parti queb6cois. 






2 


records 


Pearson, Lester B. 






1 


record 


Personal ity. 






1 


record 


Philosophie ancienne 






1 


record 


Plato. 






1 


record 



Figure 31. Subject Heading List, Test Partition. 
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the authority file current by the addition or 
modification of records, is surprising. Per- 
haps this can be partially explained by the 
current lack of a workable interface with 
outside authority sources, such as LC tapes 
or CD-ROM. The lack of authority prod- 
ucts and administrative statistics, where 
MultiLIS ranked 17th and 12th respec- 
tively, 34 may also explain the slightly lower 
but certainly very respectable rating 
achieved in this survey. 

MultiLIS, as a centrally developed and 
distributed system, is very dependent on 
continual and effective communication 
between clients and vendor for system 
enhancements. Since 1986, Laurentian 
and other clients have made many sugges- 
tions for improvements, including several 
for the authority system. One important 
concern will be at least partially addressed 
in the next version. Currently, for sites with 
the non-MARC version of the software, 
"see also" references are entered interac- 
tively into the same field of the authority 
workform, MARC field 5xx; however, the 
online display for broader terms (BT), nar- 
rower terms (NT), and related terms (RT) 
all appear in the online display preceded 
by "Related term:". Laurentian, a Multi- 
LIS (non-MARC) site, has requested an 
improved system for the display of hierar- 
chical relationships of headings. Ideally, 
BTs, NTs, and RTs should be each assigned 
their own field in the authority records, 
with the corresponding online displays 
revised to "Broader term:", "Narrower 
term:", or "Related term:" to assist users in 
placing searched terms in a hierarchy. The 
current system in the MultiLIS version 
does show a relationship between two 
headings but fails to specify its exact 
nature. The vendor has indicated that this 
feature is already available in the MARC- 
compatible version, where the type of "see 
also" heading is coded in the "$w" subfield 
of the 5xx authority tag. In addition, Multi- 
LIS sites will receive this information in 
uploaded authority records. For non- 
MARC sites like Laurentian, the ability to 
interactively specify the relationship 
between two headings will also be available 
at a later date. 35 

A second enhancement simplifies some 
of the procedures for global changes. Cur- 



rently, modifications to dictionary forms 
must be done on an individual basis. For 
large files, e.g., LABOR AND LABOR- 
ING CLASSES, each indexed heading 
must be accessed and revised. Laurentian 
requested an enhancement to the global 
change capabilities to allow a revision to 
the identical string in multiple headings. In 
1991, two new functions will be added to 

and deletion of subdivision or parts of a 
heading, including the "$a" portion of sub- 
ject terms. Following entry of a string to be 
revised, the system will display a list of 
numbered headings in which the element 
occurs. Each heading selected from the 
posted list can be verified, in which case 
the heading as it will appear after the 
change appears in a separate box. Modifi- 
cations must then be confirmed and made 
one heading at a time. A global modifica- 
tion to all headings containing the string 
can also be performed without verifica- 
tion. 36 With this method, for example, the 
subdivision HIST, can automatically be 
changed to the full form HISTORY in all 
headings in which the abbreviated string 
occurs and in a fraction of the time re- 
quired to modify each heading. These im- 
provements will gready reduce the amount 
of time required to revise large files. 

Overall, after almost two years of in- 
tense use of the enhanced authority mod- 
ule, Laurentian is very pleased with its 
operation and capabilities, especially with 
the ability to link terms in English and 
French. The speed of current procedures 
for global changes to and merging of dic- 
tionary terms is impressive; large files of 
superseded headings can be revised in a 
very short time with only a few keystrokes. 
However, even with the promised en- 
hancements, there is still room for signifi- 
cant improvement. Laurentian has iden- 
tified several other areas where further 
development is either necessary or highly 
recommended. The following brief list 
represents our outstanding complaints. 
1. As recommended by Mandel, 37 some 
indication of source thesaurus would 
be of great assistance to users in the 
online display of both equivalent links 
and authority records, especially in 
those partitions of our network that 
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may eventually use alternate thesauri, 
such as MeSH. While desirable, this 
improvement is not absolutely neces- 
sary in Laurentian's present strictly 
bilingual configuration, as the vast 
majority of our users are able to dis- 
tinguish between an English LCSH 
term and a French KVM heading. 

2. An improved method of linking re- 
jected terms for a heading to other 
headings that contain the same base is 
needed. For example, the subject head- 
ing UNITED STATES— HISTORY- 
REVOLUTION, 1775-1783 has as one 
rejected form AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. Other subject Strings, with sub- 
divisions, use the established form as 
their base, e.g., UNITED STATES- 
HISTORY— REVOLUTION, 1775- 
1783 — CAUSES. Because each unique 
subject term is a separate dictionary 
entry, the use of a rejected term will 
direct the user only to those headings 
where this cross-reference has been 
added and not to other similar head- 
ings with subdivisions, as illustrated in 
figure 32. The user is obliged to per- 
form a second search, with terms from 
the posted accepted heading, in order 
to retrieve other headings on the same 
topic. 

3. The MultiLIS authority products 
must be enhanced. Partial printouts of 
the system dictionaries, for example, 
would reduce the need to generate 
and print a 1,400-page subject dictio- 
nary list for the largest partition of the 
network. Listings by first letter or by 
a specific string would assist in the 
verification and revision of larger files. 
Other potentially useful partial lists 
should be developed by language or 
source thesaurus. For ongoing author- 
ity control of headings from recently 
entered bibliographic records, a print- 
out, by date of initial entry, of specific 
access points or new dictionary forms 
would prove far more manageable 
than a larger, more comprehensive list 
of authors or subjects. Included in any 
partial printout of dictionary forms 
should be some indication of whether 
an authority record has been created 
for the heading. 



Conclusion 

The most important criterion to be met by 
any automated system, for authority con- 
trol or any other library operation, is the 
degree to which it satisfies the institution's 
operational requirements and, above all, 
users' expectations and needs. For 
Laurentian, functionality in both official 
languages, as well as the ability to support 
multiple independent collections or affili- 
ated libraries, was an absolute necessity. In 
terms of authority control, several lan- 
guage environments had to be supported, 
in the event that all of Laurentian's feder- 
ated or affiliated colleges decided to con- 
tribute records to the network database. 

In terms of meeting users' expecta- 
tions, the choice of the preferred language 
of system displays and prompts is a two- 
keystroke, user-controlled option, per- 
formed directly at each OPAC station, with 
no effect on other stations or system oper- 
ations. In addition, the fact that English 
and French subject terms, or related head- 
ings, can be linked and displayed in the 
online catalog means that most titles on a 
topic can be retrieved with only one 
search. The fact that users are directed 
from lay terms for a topic to LCSH or RVM 
standardized headings means that, more 
and more, an OPAC with an integral user- 
transparent authority system can become 
an independent tool for item retrieval from 
a library's collection, with no recourse nec- 
essary to external printed subject guides. 

Somewhat surprising is the number of 
papers delivered over the last few years in 
which libraries with other automated sys- 
tems are discussing future developments 
for authority control features, many of 
which MultiLIS already has, such as online 
display of authority records, global modifi- 
cations, and the display of related subject 
terms. No doubt, given that MultiLIS 
rated eighth of eighteen systems in 
Johnston's survey of vendor authority con- 
trol, other, more complete and sophisti- 
cated authority systems do exist. It would 
appear, however, that in terms of linkage 
of Headings, especially from different the- 
sauri or from different languages, most 
systems cannot yet offer all the features 
currently supported by MultiLIS, a fact 
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Subject headings 


Search request: UNITED HISTORY REVOLUTION 








1 


(19 rec.) 


United States- 


-History- 


-Revolution, 


1775- 


1783 




2 


(16 rec.) 


United States- 


-History- 


-Revolution, 


1775- 


1783- 


-Causes 


3 


(2 rec.) 


United States- 


-History- 


-Revolution, 


1775- 


1783- 


-Sources 


A 


(3 rec.) 


United States- 


-History- 


-Revolution, 


1775- 


1783- 


-Historiography 


5 


(1 rec.) 


United States- 


-History- 


-Revolution, 


1775- 


1783- 


-Bibliography 


6 


(1 rec.) 


United States- 


-History- 


-Revolution, 
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1783- 
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-Congresses 
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Figure 32a. Search by Rejected Term. 
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Figure 32b. Search by Rejected Term. 
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confirmed by the top rating given by John- 
ston for syndetic structure support. Given 
the particular circumstances of Laurent- 
ian, a bilingual, multilibrary operation, the 
choice of MultiLIS for catalog manage- 
ment does seem very appropriate. We are 
confident that, in cooperation with both 
the system vendor, Sobeco, and other 
MultiLIS clients, most notably l'Universite' 
Laval and other bilingual users, future 
enhancements to the authority control 
module will be introduced that can only 
serve to improve the position of MultiLIS 
in the library automation marketplace. 
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Full-text databases 

for the humanities scholar 

The Patrologia Latina Database 

a complete, machine-readable edition of J. P. Migne's 
Patrologia Latina from the Patrologiae Cursus Completus. 

The English Poetry Full-Text Database 

an electronic version of the complete works of 1 ,350 poets from 
the Anglo-Saxon era (600 AD) to the end of the 19th century. 

Both databases are SGML-encoded in accord with emerging Text 
Encoding Initiative (TEI) standards and published with a liberal 
networking structure. 

For more information, contact Melissa Henderson at 
800-752-0515, or write to Chadwyck-Healey Inc., 
1101 King Street, Suite 380, Alexandria, Virginia 22314. 
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Notes on Operations 

Russian Monographic Records in the 
OCLC Database: A Crisis in Shared 
Cataloging 

Konstantin Gurevich 



Bibliographic records for all new Soviet monographs received by the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin during a period of five months in the spring ofl 990 
were searched in the database of the OCLC Online Computer Library 
Center. The types of copy found are described and categorized. 



.Academic libraries increasingly are rely- 
ing on the OCLC Online Computer li- 
brary Center ot other bibliographic 
utilities for cataloging copy, and the Slavic 
field is no exception. In recent years, how- 
ever, the quality and timeliness of Russian- 
language records in the OCLC Online 
Union Catalog (OLUC) seem to have sig- 
nificantly decreased. 

To study this, I conducted a survey of 
OCLC bibliographic records for all new 
Russian-language monographic imprints 
received by the University of Texas at Aus- 
tin General Libraries during the five- 
month period between December 5, 1989, 
and May 5, 1990. All monographs were 
published in the Soviet Union, most of 
them in 1989 or 1988, and very few in 
1987. Older imprints, added volumes, and 
added copies were ignored. When dupli- 
cate records were available, only one was 
counted. The topics were literature 
(including fiction), history, sociology, eco- 



nomics, 




(507 new Soviet imprints in five months 
translates to approximately 1,200 such im- 
prints a year) and the topics covered, the 
pool was probably typical of a medium- 
sized Russian-language collection in the 
United States. 

Results 

OCLC search results showed that there 
were no hits (i.e., no bibliographic records 
located, thus original cataloging is re- 
quired) for 37.3% (189) of the books. 

For 62.7% (318) of the books, hits were 
made (i.e., at least one record was located). 
Of these, 112 (35.2%) had Library of Con- 
gress (LC) call numbers, and 206 (64.8%) 
did not. The hits were broken down into 
the following subcategories. 
• Full-level LC records with LC call 

numbers (can be handled by copy cat- 
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alogers) were found for twenty-one 
(4.1%) of the books. This represented 
6.6% of all hits. 

• Full-level member records with LC 
call numbers (can be handled by copy 
catalogers) were found for 91 (18%)of 
the books, representing 28.6% of all 
hits. 

• Member records without LC call num- 
bers (usually handled by professional 
catalogers) were found for 128 (25.2%) 
of the books, or 40.3% of all hits. 

• LC sub-level records (minimal-level 
cataloging or preliminary on-order 
records), and National Coordinated 
Cataloging Program (NCCP) records 
without LC call numbers (usually han- 
dled by professional catalogers). Sev- 
enty-eight (15.4%) of the books fell 
into this category, representing 24.5% 
of all hits. 

Of the 507 monographs searched, only 112 
(22.1%) could be handled by a copy cata- 
loged 189 (37.3%) required original cata- 
loging, and 318 (62.7%) also needed the 
attention of a professional cataloger (at 
least to assign an LC call number). 

These findings agree with the results of 
a much more comprehensive study de- 
scribed by Reid, which demonstrated that 
LC was responsible for only one-fifth of all 
new records added to the OLUC in 1989. 1 

Discussion 

The distinction made here between copy 
catalogers and professional catalogers is 
somewhat arbitrary. In many academic 
libraries, paraprofessionals are to a varying 
extent involved in cataloging above the 
level of simply editing complete records. 
However, a survey of forty academic librar- 
ies conducted by Eskoz in 1986-87 has 
shown that 65 percent of them were still 
using only professionals for assigning both 
call numbers and subject headings. 2 In any 
case, only highly skilled and specially 
trained paraprofessionals are usually 
involved in either of the two operations. 

At present, most of the Russian-lan- 
guage member records are added by sev- 
eral libraries that are not using the Library 
of Congress Classification. Furthermore, 



many member records are plagued with 
certain misinterpretations of the Anglo- 
American Cataloguing Rules, 2d. ed. 
(AACR2) with respect to Russian imprints, 
as well as by typing errors, particularly 
when it comes to the diacritics. Such 
records can only be improved by libraries 
that are authorized to permanently change 
full-level master records in the OLUC in 
order to share the improvements with 
other member libraries. 1 * 

As a result, Slavic catalogers across the 
country are busy improving each other's 
records locally, often without being able to 
share the improvements with other mem- 
ber libraries. This leads to an enormous 
duplication of effort — the effort that could 
have been spent on cataloging new mate- 
rials without putting them "on hold" (and 
thus generating more copy for copy cata- 
logers at all member libraries), or on pro- 
cessing the backlogs, which often contain 
older and more rare materials that require 
original cataloging. 4 

Conclusions 

In recent years, the role of LC in supplying 
Russian-language monographic records to 
the OLUC on a timely basis has been 
essentially taken over by other institutions, 
most of which do not use Library of Con- 
gress Classification. Consequently, fewer 
records can be handled by copy catalogers, 
which effectively reduces the usefulness of 
OCLC for cataloging purposes, especially 
for smaller Slavic collections with few or 
no Slavic original catalogers. 

This situation adversely affects many 
member libraries and the field of Slavic 
studies in general, and there is an urgent 
need to discuss possible ways to improve 
it. The following steps can be suggested: 

1. Slavic catalogers across the country 
should be encouraged to improve 
existing records. The new OCLC sys- 
tem, PRISM, makes it possible for all 
member libraries to add call numbers 
and subject headings to master 
records, and this new possibility 
should not be ignored. 

2. OCLC needs further to encourage 
original full-level input by all member 
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institutions through its fee structure 
and other means. Some steps in this 
direction are already being taken. 

3. Full-level records should be made 
more open to improvements by other 
member libraries in the fields other 
than those for call numbers and sub- 
ject headings. 

4. Organizing specialized workshops and 
preparing a manual for Slavic catalogers 
could significantly improve the quality 
of cataloging by member libraries and 
help to uphold cataloging standards 
with respect to Slavic materials. 

Finally, the findings of this survey under- 
score the crucial role of universal stan- 
dards in bibliographic control. The lack of 
uniformity in just one single aspect of cat- 
aloging, namely the use of two different 
classification systems (Library of Congress 
and Dewey Decimal Classification), is re- 
sponsible for the fact that approximately 
one -half of all the hits in the survey, or 
nearly one-third of all the monographs, 
were represented by copy that might be 
unacceptable to most academic libraries. 
Another compromise of the standards — 
the minimal-level cataloging at the Library 
of Congress — has aggravated the problem 
still further. Standards change with time, 
but they should remain standards. The 
trend toward lowering cataloging standards 
unilaterally and reverting to various kinds of 
less-than-complete cataloging locally might 



eventually jeopardize the whole concept of 
shared cataloging using bibliographic util- 
ities. An automated system does not gen- 
erate cataloging copy by itself. Automation 
opens tremendous new possibilities, but its 
effectiveness is heavily dependent upon 
the quality of human input. At present, 
good cataloging is as essential as it has ever 
been. 
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ALCTS Annual Reports, 1990-91 



Report of the President 

Energy! Outreach! Services! Vision! En- 
thusiasm! Teamwork! Building on our 
Past! Shaping Our Future! The words and 
phrases that characterize the Association 
for Library Collections & Technical Ser- 
vices' (ALCTS) year fit my goals of build- 
ing on ALCTS' strengths and conveying 
the fun, excitement, and opportunities of 
working with library collections and tech- 
nical services. 

With the name-change year behind us, 
ALCTS members turned to organizing the 
association to meet current needs and pre- 
pare for the future. The division voted to 
rename the Resources Section (RS) the 
Acquisition of Library Materials Section 
(ALMS), and the Collection Management 
and Development Section (CMDS) was 
established. The board established an Out- 
of-Print Discussion Group, a Scholarly 
Communications Committee, and a Pro- 
gram Initiatives Committee. The Board of 
Directors also authorized the establish- 
ment of a Task Force on Organizational 
Structure chaired by Charlotta Hensley 
and charged with developing a recommen- 
dation for the reorganization of ALCTS in 
time for the spring 1993 ballot. The review 
of ALCTS' structure encompasses exami- 
nation of the role of discussion groups and 
the need to establish groups with flexibility 
as well as the ability to present programs 
and other substantive activities. 

ALCTS has traditionally provided ser- 
vices to its members and others in the 
library community through regional insti- 
tutes and preconference workshops. This 
year the executive committee brain- 
stormed ideas for a new institute series and 
established the Serials Management Insti- 
tute Planning Committee with Marjorie 



Bloss as chair. It is on target to hold the first 
of its institutes in the fall of 1991. A plan- 
ning meeting chaired by Debra McKern 
started preparation for a 1993 institute on 
the care and preservation of magnetic 
media. Institutes and workshops planned 
for the year were: 

• New Directions in Library Binding, 
scheduled for September 14-15, 
1990-canceled due to low registration 

• Business of Acquisitions, June 6-7. 
1991 

• Abridged 12 and DDC 20: A Dewey 
Classification Workshop, March 23- 
24, 1991 

ALCTS' initiatives continued in publi- 
cations. At its spring meeting, the Execu- 
tive Committee moved to establish the 
ALCTS Network News (AN2), the first 
division news issued in electronic form. 
AN2 will supplement but not replace the 
ALCTS Newsletter. It will be staff-edited 
with assistance from the ALCTS Newslet- 
ter editor and an editorial board. 

ALCTS' first venture into electronic 
publishing, the Newsletter on Serial Pric- 
ing Issues (NSPI), continued as a division 
publication until May 1991. At that time 
ALCTS' Executive Committee and Marcia 
Turtle, editor of and creative force behind 
NSPI, agreed that timing was good for 
NSPI to be published independently by its 
editor. The Executive Committee expresses 
its deep appreciation to Marcia Tuttle and 
the Task Force on Serial Pricing Issues of 
the Publisher/Vendor-Library Relations 
Committee for their energy and commit- 
ment to making NSPI a valuable resource 
to librarians throughout the world. 

In a more traditional publishing initia- 
tive, ALCTS began a monographic series, 
ALCTS Papers on Library Technical Ser- 
vices and Collections. Edward Swanson is 
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the series editor. The first series publica- 
tion, Subject Authorities in the Online En- 
vironment: Papers from a Conference 
Program held in San Francisco, June 29, 
1987, edited by Karen Markey Draben- 
stott, appeared in March 1991. 

In addition to the first publication in the 
series, new ALCTS publications in 1990- 
1991 included 

• 1989 National Shelflist Count 

• Cataloging Correctly for Kids: An 
Introduction to the Tools, rev. ed., 
edited by Sharon Zuiderveld 

• Guide to Review of Library Collections: 
Preservation, Storage, and Withdrawal, 
Lenore Clark, editor 

• Guide to Budget Allocation for Infor- 
mation Resources, Edward Shreeves, 
editor 

• Guide to the Library Binding Institute 
Standard for Library Binding, by Jan 
Merrill-Oldham and Paul Parisi 

• ALA Target Packet for Use in Preserva- 
tion Microfilming, by Debra McKern 
and Sherry Byrne 

Also this year, the Library Resources ir 
Technical Services (LRTS) editorial board 
drafted and circulated a statement of edi- 
torial policy. The ALCTS Board of Direc- 
tors approved LRTS' editorial policy at the 
Atlanta Annual Conference. 

Conference programming, a traditional 
basic service to ALCTS members, contin- 
ues to be strong. The 1991 President's Pro- 
gram was entided "Collection Management 
in the Online Environment: A Sampler." In 
all, twenty-eight hours of programming were 
planned for the 1991 ALA Annual Confer- 
ence in Atlanta. Preconferences were held 
on AACR2 Revised and The Collection 
Development/Public Services Librarian: 
The Challenge of Dual Roles. 

In 1991 distinguished contributors to 
library collections and technical services 
were honored at the ALCTS Awards 
Breakfast. In addition, the division pre- 
sented the Hugh Atkinson Memorial 
Award to Donald Riggs (University of 
Michigan). ALCTS cosponsors the award 
with the library Administration and Man- 
agement Association (LAMA), the Library 
Information and Technology Association 
(LITA), and the Association of College and 



Research Libraries (ACRL). The ALCTS 
Awards Breakfast featured keynote speaker 
Professor Winton Solberg, a historian at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 

The ALCTS Endowment Fund was 
established with a beginning balance of 
$10,000. ALCTS will finish fiscal year 1991 
in the black. However, the future is less 
certain as there has been a slight loss in 
membership combined with more limited 
success in providing profitable continuing 
education opportunities. 

ALCTS is actively engaged in legisla- 
tive concerns through a revitalized Legis- 
lative Committee. ALCTS' concerns re- 
garding preservation and access have been 
incorporated into the ALA's statements for 
the White House Conference on Library 
and Information Services (WHCLIS). 

ALCTS was blessed with a full comple- 
ment of staff this year. The capable, pro- 
ductive staff are: Karen Muller, executive 
director; Alex Bloss, deputy executive 
director; Yvonne McLean, program assis- 
tant; Marie Rochelle, administrative secre- 
tary; and Beatrice Calvin, administrative 
assistant. Karen Muller and Beatrice Cal- 
vin are shared by ALCTS and LAMA. The 
shared-staffing arrangement is working 
well and was made permanent by the exec- 
utive committees of ALCTS and LAMA at 
their joint meeting in November 1990. Any 
membership organization requires time 
from many volunteers. As important as the 
volunteers are, however, the staff is essen- 
tial to ALCTS' vitality. By the time we learn 
our jobs it is someone else's turn to carry 
the torch. The continuity is provided by 
the staff. 

As I pass ALCTS' torch to my successor, 
I believe that my goals have been met. 
Working with technical services and col- 
lections is fun and satisfying. Working with 
others who share similar values is person- 
ally fulfilling. There is so much energy in 
ALCTS right now that 1 have tremendous 
optimism about its future. Good people 
and good goals make a combination that 
can't be beat. ALCTS continues to be a 
vital component of the American Library- 
Association and faces tomorrow with keen 
anticipation and enthusiasm. — Ruth C. 
Carter. 
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Cataloging And 
Classification Section 

The Cataloging and Classification Section 
(CCS), in all of its areas of concern, con- 
tinued to be very active and highly success- 
ful in 1990-91. 

Interest in subject analysis continues to 
be particularly high. The Subject Analysis 
Committee (SAC) came forward with fu- 
ture program ideas ranging from the Art h 
Architecture Thesauraus to implementa- 
tion of the guidelines for providing subject 
access to fiction. 

Meanwhile, this year saw two gather- 
ings indicative of the creative conceptual- 
ization taking place in the field of subject 
analysis. At the ALA Midwinter Meeting 
SAC held a forum on issues to be 
addressed by the Library of Congress 
invitational conference on Library of Con- 
gress Subject Headings (LCSH) subdivi- 
sion practice in May. The attendance at 
and length of the forum showed the level 
of interest and concern among catalogers 
and other librarians. SAC chair Brad 
Young, ALCTS participant in the May con- 
ference, noted that the conference repre- 
sented a historic turning point for LCSH. 
At the Annual Conference in Atlanta, SAC 
sponsored a program, "Rethinking the Sub- 
ject Catalog: Time for a Paradigm Shift," 
which attracted an overflow audience. 

SAC also brought forward two publica- 
tions for approval, one on display of multi- 
ple subject headings in online catalogs and 
the other on subject access to audiovisual 
materials — responding again to the need 
for information and guidance in these 
areas. 

Similarly, the Cataloging of Children's 
Materials Committee (CCMC) sponsored 
the program "Dewey Discovered: The 
New Abridged Edition" and had more 
attendees than anticipated. A spring Public 
Library Association postconference on the 
Dewey Decimal Classification originated 
with CCMC and was the first in a series of 
planned regional institutes. The commit- 
tee is also exploring programming cooper- 
ation with the American Association of 
School Librarians. A revised edition of Cat- 
aloging Correctly for Kids also emerged 
from CCMC. 



The Committee on Education, Train- 
ing, and Recruitment for Cataloging con- 
tinues to draw many observers at its 
meetings and had good attendance at its 
Annual Conference program, "Practical 
Practica: Graduate Library School Stu- 
dents in the Catalog Department." The 
committee experienced an injection of 
new energy through an increase in size, 
both in new members and interns, to cope 
with the quantity and variety of project and 
program ideas on its agenda. 

The Committee on Cataloging: De- 
scription and Access (CC:DA) continued 
as one of the most active participants in 
maintenance of the Anglo-American Cat- 
aloguing Rules, and sponsored a pre- 
conference in Atlanta, "AACR2 Revised," 
which was very well received, judging from 
attendees' evaluations. 

The Committee on Cataloging: Asian 
and African Materials (CC:AAM) ap- 
proved several standards for romanization 
and word division. Identification of indi- 
viduals with expertise to serve on this com- 
mittee continues to be a challenge. 

The CCS Self-Study, submitted to 
ALCTS during 1990-91, affirms the good 
health and smooth operation of the sec- 
tion. In addition to the committee activi- 
ties mentioned above, CCS's many task 
forces; discussion groups, including the 
new Research in Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation Discussion Group; and operational 
committees enjoy high participation and 
productivity. This success is due to the 
energy, ideas, enthusiasm, and persever- 
ance of the CCS members who serve so 
well as members and chairs of our commit- 
tees — and in no small measure to the very 
able support and guidance provided by the 
ALCTS staff. — Marilyn McClaskey, Chair. 

Council of Regional Croups 

The Council of Regional Groups (CRG) 
has had a productive year during 1990-91, 
providing the essential communication 
link between ALCTS and the state and 
regional member groups that affiliate with 
ALCTS through CRG. It is through CRG 
that the state and regional groups leam 
about ALCTS activities that can be useful 
to them, and by the same token, ALCTS is 
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made aware of the interests of these 
groups that can be addressed program mat- 
ically. 

In this year's spring election, a change 
to the ALCTS bylaws was passed to 
increase the effectiveness of CRG. The 
officers of the council were expanded from 
the vice-chair/chair-elect and the chair to 
include a past-chair and a secretary. Dou- 
bling the number of officers will make the 
production of the CRG Newsletter and the 
maintenance of the CRG Directory more 
efficient, and there will be more opportu- 
nity for participation by affiliate members. 

For the past two years, CRG has had 
two ad hoc committees that have been very 
productive. The Speakers' Bureau Com- 
mittee has worked to compile and produce 
a list of ALCTS' members who are willing 
to speak at state and regional meetings in 
return for the reimbursement of expenses 
only. The list will be mailed with the CRG 
Information Packet in the fall and also will 
be available from the ALCTS office. The 
list is especially useful, as it includes sub- 
ject and geographical indexes. 

The Affiliate Recruitment Committee 
has been actively contacting state and 
regional groups devoted to collections and 
technical services that are not currently 
affiliated with CRG. As a result, CRG has 
added four new groups to its roster this 
year: the Metropolitan Area Collection 
Development Consortium (Washington, 
D.C.), the Ohio Library Association's 
Technical Services Division, the North 
Dakota Library Association's Technical 
Services Roundtable, and the Mississippi 
Library Association's Technical Services 
Round Table. This increases the number 
of affiliated groups to forty-two. 

Because these two ad hoc committees 
were deemed essential to the work of 
CRG, it was decided to make them stand- 
ing committees immediately following the 
Annual Conference in Adanta. The Affili- 
ate Recruitment Committee became the 
Affiliate Relations Committee and broad- 
ened its charge to provide a more direct 
link to affiliates to help with programming 
information and advice, as well as contin- 
ued recruitment of new affiliates. 

In addition to strengthening the link 
from the council to its affiliates, CRG has 



strengthened its role in ALCTS. At the 
Midwinter Meeting the ALCTS board 
voted to add CRG representation to sev- 
eral division-level committees. CRG now 
has representatives on the Legislative 
Committee, the Nominating Committee, 
the Organization and Bylaws Committee, 
the Planning Committee and the Program 
Initiatives Committee, as well as contin- 
ued representation on the Budget and 
Finance Committee, the International Re- 
lations Committee, the LRTS Editorial 
Board, the Membership Committee, and 
the Research and Statistics Committee. 
With the council fully participating in 
ALCTS, additional opportunities for affil- 
iate participation have been provided. 

CRG continues to demonstrate the 
value of membership in ALCTS, while 
serving as the vital link between state and 
regional groups and ALCTS. In addition, 
CRG's role of facilitating the sharing of 
ideas among the member groups has made 
this a successful year.— Joan Hayes, Chair. 

Preservation of Library 
Materials Section 

An important focus of the Preservation of 
Library Materials Section (PLMS) during 
1990-91 continued to be to make the oper- 
ations of its subcommittees and discussion 
groups, especially those established by its 
1988 restructuring, as effective and coor- 
dinated as possible. A small group, under 
the leadership of Margaret Byrnes, who 
chaired the Task Force to Examine PLMS 
Committee Structure, worked throughout 
the year to clarify the language of the task 
force report to prepare it for submission to 
the ALCTS Organization and Bylaws 
Committee. Also currendy under way is an 
examination of the role of the Preservation 
of Library Materials Discussion Group 
now that each committee has one or more 
corresponding discussion groups. In addi- 
tion, a cooperative preservation programs 
discussion group has been set up to meet 
once a year for the next two years on a trial 
basis. 

Section members also devoted a great 
deal of thought, time, and energy to the 
planning and organization of educational 
programs, preconferences, and institutes. 
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A very successful program, "Knowing the 
Score: Preserving Collections of Music," 
on the preservation of all types of music 
materials was presented at die 1991 An- 
nual Conference. During the next two 
years, programs will be given on preserva- 
tion considerations in the design of library 
buildings and on managing major projects. 
Preconferences and institutes are being 
developed or updated on the following 
topics: disaster preparedness, library bind- 
ing, management and preservation of mag- 
netic media, preservation in public librar- 
ies, and preservation issues in collection 
management, which would take the very 
successful 1990 preconference sponsored 
by PLMS and the Resources Section on 
the road as an institute. 
PLMS members Sandy Nyberg and Bob 
DeCandido, along with Grace Ann 
DeCandido, wrote the tip sheet Preserva- 
tion, A Common Ground, which will be 
used, among other purposes, to brief del- 
egates to WHCLIS on preservation issues. 
Also published during the year was the 
ALA Target Packet for Use in Preservation 
Microfilming sponsored by the ALCTS 
Preservation Microfilming Committee 
and written by PLMS members Debra 
McKern and Sherry Byrne with advice 
from several of their fellows. It should be 
noted that the special preservation issue of 
The American Archivist, vol. 53, no. 2, 
Spring 1990, which appeared in the spring 
of 1991, contained articles and a review 
essay by several PLMS members. PLMS 
cooperation with and support of other 
organizations wishing to inform their 
members about preservation is similarly 
being manifested by the input of several 
PLMS members to the preparation of 
Preservation in Acquisitions Processing by 
the ALCTS Resources Section Acquisi- 
tions Committee Guides Subcommittee, 
Finally, work is currendy well advanced on 
new editions of the Core Bibliography and 
of the Continuing Education Directory. It 
seems clear that as PLMS succeeds in its 
mission to make the entire library commu- 
nity aware of the importance of preserva- 
tion to the full range of library functions, 
the sections activities will be increasingly 
involved with those of other ALCTS sec- 
tions as well as of external organizations. 



Careful management and coordination 
will be required to avoid duplication of 
effort as well as to ensure the dissemina- 
tion of accurate preservation information 
in such a diffuse operational environ- 
ment. — Margaret Child, Chair. 

Reproduction of Library 
Materials Section 

1990-9 1 was an atypical year for the Repro- 
duction of Library Materials Section 
(RLMS). In addition to its committee 
activities, the section participated in a five- 
year review as required by the ALCTS 
Board of Directors. 

The review, which included an exhaus- 
tive inventory of RLMS' accomplishments 
from 1986 to 1991, benefitted from the 
internal review conducted by the Policy 
and Research Committee (changed to Pol- 
icy and Planning Committee in 1990) and 
the active input of committee chairs and 
five past section chairs. Information gath- 
ered showed that RLMS solidly serves its 
stated functions. 

In committee activities there were 
quite a few accomplishments. The Biblio- 
graphic Control of Microforms Commit- 
tee is ready to analyze the data gathered in 
its recent survey of libraries with micro- 
form-set cataloging experience. It was also 
pleased to see the acceptance of its pro- 
posal to the National Information Stan- 
dards Organization (NISO) that a com- 
mittee be established to develop standards 
on bibliographic guides that accompany 
sets. The Copying Committee presented a 
well-received program entitled "Managing 
Photocopying Services in a Digital Age" 
and arranged for an exhibit of color photo- 
copiers in collaboration with Library Tech- 
nology Reports at the 1991 Annual Confer- 
ence. Moreover, it formed asuboommittee 
to focus on issues related to reprographics 
equipment — a need identified by partici- 
pants at the Public Service Managers of 
Microform Facilities Discussion Group. 
The Standards Committee continued to 
monitor the status of standards work by 
U.S. and international agencies (e.g., 
NISO, Association for Information and 
Image Management (AIIM), and the 
International Standards Organization) and 
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to provide input as appropriate. Such 
effort contributed to the establishment of 
a Library Ad Hoc Group by AIIM in Sep- 
tember 1990, thereby instituting a formal 
channel for communication and collabora- 
tion with the library and information com- 
munity. In addition, the committee is close 
to a final version of its "Specifications for 
Preservation Microfilming — Microfiche." 
The Electronic Imaging Technologies 
Committee is planning to present a pro- 
gram on scanning technologies at the 1992 
Annual Conference. The Education Com- 
mittee formulated a concrete work plan to 
compile a core bibliography on topics 
related to reprographics. The Contract 
Negotiations for Commercial Reproduc- 
tion of Library Materials Committee made 
excellent progress in identifying issues for 
libraries to consider in contract negotia- 
tions with publishers. 

Aside from the work of its committees, 
the Reproduction of Library Materials 
Discussion Group, the Public Service 
Managers of Microform Facilities Discus- 
sion Group, and the RLMS-PLMS Discus- 
sion Group continued to serve as well- 
attended forums for discussion and 
reporting on a range of topics related to 
reprographics. They also helped to gener- 
ate ideas for RLMS committees to follow 
up in a more focused manner, as exempli- 
fied by the establishment of a subcommit- 
tee to address reproduction equipment 
needs by the Copying Committee. 

Given the strong performance of its 
committees and discussion groups in 1990- 
91, RLMS is expected to continue an 
active course in the coming year. — Shirley 
Leung, Chair. 

Resources Section 

The Resources Section (RS) sponsored a 
number of successful programs. A pre- 
conference on 'The Collection Develop- 
ment/Public Services Librarian: The 
Challenge of Dual Roles" was cosponsored 
with the Reference and Adult Services 
Division (RASD) Collection Development 
and Evaluation Section (CODES). Two 
programs were sponsored at the 1991 
Annual Conference: "Pricing Issues with 
the New Media," sponsored by the RS 



Library Materials Price Index Committee, 
and "Collection Development Librarians 
and Library Development Programs: Part- 
nership for Profit," sponsored by the Col- 
lection Management and Development 
Committee. RS also cosponsored the RASD 
CODES Collection Development Policies 
Committee program "Invisible Collection 
Policies: Making Them Visible." The Acqui- 
sitions Committee's Northeast Business of 
Acquisitions Institute was held June 6-7, 
1991. The Mid-Atlantic Institute is being 
planned for 1993. The Florida Collection 
Management and Development Institute 
is being planned for late 1992 or early 
1993. 

The ALCTS Publications Committee 
has approved publication of the proceed- 
ings ofthe 1989 Midwest Collections Man- 
agement and Development Institute as 
part of the new series ALCTS Papers on 
Technical Services and Collectiotis, Two 
guides completed by the Collection Man- 
agement and Development Committee 
were published prior to the 1991 Annual 
Conference: Guide to Review of Library 
Collections: Preservation, Storage, and 
Withdrawal and Guide to Budget Alloca- 
tion for Information Resources. The 1989 
National Shelflvst Count was published just 
before Midwinter. The Micropublishing 
Committee's "Survey of Microform Pack- 
aging in ARL Libraries" was approved by 
the RS Executive Committee for submis- 
sion to the ALCTS Newsletter. The Acqui- 
sitions Committee's draft "Guide to 
Preservation in Acquisition Processing" 
was reviewed in open hearing and will be 
revised accordingly. "A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy of Library Acquisitions" was revised 
For the Northeast Institute and will be pub- 
lished in the ALCTS Newsletter. 

The section completed its initial reor- 
ganization plans and presented these to 
the section membership at on open meet- 
ing on July 1, 1991. The new Collection 
Management and Development Section 
(CMDS) was established at the 1991 Mid- 
winter Meeting. With the approval of the 
Resources Section membership the sec- 
tion's name and charge were changed fol- 
lowing the 1991 Annual Conference to 
reflect its newly defined responsibility as 
the Acquisitions of Library Materials Sec- 
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tion (ALMS). Both RS and CMDS carried 
out a two-tiered review of committee 
structure and planned to make committee 
appointments immediately following the 
1991 Annual Conference. A list of the new 
committees and their charges will appear 
in the ALCTS Newsletter. — Gay N. Dan- 
nelly, Chair. 

Serials Section 

The dominant theme of activities of the 
Serials Section (SS) during 1990-91 was 
"cooperation." This was accomplished in a 
number of ways, but most significandy by 
the 1991 Annual Conference program: 
"Serial Links That Bind: Serials and Inter- 
national Cooperation." A panel of experts 
discussed the increasingly powerful ways 
that international cooperation has aided seri- 
als access by the application of standards to 
the acquisitions and cataloging of serials and 
the reporting of serials holdings. 

The major accomplishment for the year 
was the approval of the First Step Award. 
The purpose of the grant is to provide 
librarians new to the serials field with an 
opportunity to broaden their perspective 
and to encourage professional develop- 
ment by attendance at Annual Conference 
and participation in SS activities. All ALA 
members with five or fewer years of pro- 
fessional experience in the serials field who 
have not previously attended an ALA 
Annual Conference are eligible for the 
award. Cash awards are applicable toward 
round-trip transportation, lodging, regis- 
tration fees, etc. 

The Acquisitions Committee, under 
the direction of Jana Lonberger, concen- 
trated its efforts on completing two titles 
for publication: Guide for Handling Li- 
brary Orders for Serials and Periodicah, 
and Serials Acquisitions Glossary. In addi- 
tion, the committee is also working on a 
Guide for Performance Evaluation of Seri- 
als Vendors. It will also cosponsor with the 
ALMS Acquisitions Committee the 1992 
program "European Acquisitions after 
1992: East and West." 

The Education Committee reviewed 
for the final time the Syllabus for Serials 
Cataloging Unit. It also reviewed the Syl- 
labus for Collection Development and Ac- 



quisitions of Serials Unit and the Syllabus 
for Collection Management, Records Sys- 
tems, and Preservation. The committee is 
also monitoring the Preliminary Draft of 
the Accreditation Standards and has also 
urged the Executive Committee to appoint 
a task force to review the draft and create 
a list of competencies. 

The Policy and Research Committee 
took several important initiatives in 1990- 
91. It passed a recommended revision to 
the Bowker/Ulrichs Serials Award Com- 
mittee charge, monitored the status of the 
First Step Award, and discussed the role of 
research as it relates to the committee 
itself and to the section as a whole. The 
committee is also working on the creation 
of an orientation guide for the section. 

The Committee to Study Serials Cata- 
loging reported on a meeting attended by 
more than sixty guests who learned of re- 
cent developments from the Library of 
Congress and CC:DA. Issues of concern 
included merged bibliographic records in 
the OCLC Online Computer Library Cen- 
ter Online Union Catalog (OLUC) and 
their impact on holdings and union lists, 
and the implications of CD-ROMs, elec- 
tronic journals, and computer files for 
serial catalogers. This committee was re- 
viewed and recommended for retention. It 
serves as an excellent forum for serial cat- 
alogers to identify and discuss current con- 
cerns and to gain awareness of how others 
are dealing with similar problems. The 
committee will publish its minutes so those 
unable to attend ALA will have access to 
the topics that are discussed. 

The Committee to Study Serial Stan- 
dards reported that the committee was 
instructed in the ramifications of using the 
MARC holdings format and its relation- 
ship to the Z39.44 standard, and the 
Library of Congress's role in maintaining 
older formats and advancing new ones. 
The committee is also working on an arti- 
cle that will report the results of an auto- 
mation survey that is to be sent to serials 
vendors. 

The Committee on Union Lists of Seri- 
als discussed tape loading of serial records 
into the OCLC OLUC, the project to 
merge the NISO standards for serials hold- 
ings (Z39.44 1986) with the nonserial hold- 
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ings standard (Z39.57 1989), and the ef- 
forts by OCLC and Faxon to exchange 
serial data with focal systems. The Direc- 
tory of Union Lists and the possibility of 
revising it were also pursued. 

The Research Libraries Discussion 
Group broached such subjects as evaluat- 
ing and selecting a primary serials vendor 
in a decentralized system, serial deselec- 
tion and cancellation, regression analysis 
for determining library journal holdings, 
gifts of serials, and electronic journals. The 
committee was reviewed and recom- 



mended for retention. In the hope of at- 
tracting more participation, the suggestion 
to change its name to the Serials Section 
Discussion Group was made. 
The year ahead promises to be a challeng- 
ing one for the Serials Section. With the 
developments in electronic publishing, 
reduced budgets, electronic mail, and new 
formats to catalog, the section will con- 
tinue to be a center for discussion, support, 
and cooperation for all serial librarians and 
those concerned with serials. — Elaine K. 
Rast, Chair. 



Time to order your new Dewey. 

Expanded to four volumes, up-to-date, the Dewey Decimal Classification 
organizes today's information with current topics and terms. 




DDC20, now in its third printing. 



New features: 

• a manual to guide the classifier 

• a revised index for easier subject access 

• more instruction notes 

• more summary schedules for quick subject overview 

Make your world a little more orderly, and order today. 
Dewey Decimal Classification and Relative Index, 
Edition 20. 4 volumes, printed on permanent paper. 
ISBN 0-910608-37-7. $225.00. 
Send your order today to Forest Press OCLC, 
6565 Frantz Road, Dublin, OH 43017-3395. 

I Forest 
I Press 

Publisher of the Dewey Decimal Classification® 

A division of OCLC Online Computer Library Center, Inc. 
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Decimal Classification 
Editorial Policy Committee 
Annual Report 



July 1, 1989-June 30, 1990 

The ninety-seventh meeting of the Deci- 
mal Classification Editorial Policy Com- 
mittee (DCEPC) was held at the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C., on Octo- 
ber 12-13, 1989. At this meeting, the com- 
mittee welcomed a new member, Patricia 
M. Thomas, Head Cataloger at the Stock- 
ton San Joaquin County Public Library, 
who replaced Liz Bishoff as the liaison 
between the Cataloging and Classification 
Section (CCS) of the Association for Li- 
brary Collections & Technical Services and 
the DCEPC. Also during this meeting 
DCEPC bade farewell to Liz Bishoff, who 
resigned from the committee after serving 
nine years (1980-89) as a member and as 
liaison between CCS and DCEPC. 

Discussions and actions taken during 
the 97th meeting include: 

Committee Business 

Lois Mai Chan was reelected as the chair- 
person of DCEPC for a two-year term 
beginning in January 1990. 

Draft Tables and Schedules for 
Abridged Edition 12 

As this was the last meeting before the 
publication of Abridged Edition 12, its 
contents became the focal point of discus- 
sion. Approximately 40 percent of the 
schedules, tables, manual notes, and index 



of this edition had been approved in prin- 
ciple at the previous meeting. The remain- 
ing portions of these items were presented 
for discussion at this meeting. Parts 
returned to the editors at the spring 1989 
meeting for additional work or revision 
were resubmitted for examination. After 
thorough deliberations and a lengthy dis- 
cussion, all parts of Abridged Edition 12 
were approved for publication. The com- 
plete index was to be prepared after the 
schedules, tables, and manual notes were 
finalized. 

MARC Format for Classification 

The Subcommittee on the MARC Format 
for Classification, chaired by Joan Mitch- 
ell, continued its work by closely monitor- 
ing the development of the format and by 
responding with comments and sugges- 
tions representing the needs of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification (DDC). In prepara- 
tion for the meeting of the Machine-Read- 
able Bibliographic Information (MARBI) 
Committee at the ALA Annual Confer- 
ence in June 1990, the subcommittee met 
at LC on May 8, 1990, to discuss the pro- 
posed MARC format for Classification (re- 
vised April 15, 1990). Discussion focused 
on the following areas: 

• Revision of the fixed field 

• Simple and complex references 

• 75X and 76X (subfielding and field 
order) 

• 6XX (option 2 vs. option 3) 
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The subcommittee's main concern re- 
lates to the tracing of the history of the 
numbers and display of the hierarchical 
structure, features that would aid greatly 
in online retrieval and database mainte- 
nance. DCEPC's recommendations were 
presented at the MARBI meeting during 
the ALA Conference. 

Planning for the Future of DDC 

With the publication of Edition 20 and the 
completion of Abridged Edition 12, 
DCEPC is looking toward the future de- 
velopment of the DDC. The next two 
meetings of DCEPC will be devoted to 
discussion of the immediate needs of Edi- 
tion 21, as well as long-term prospects for 
DDC. In preparation for these two meet- 
ings, a planning meeting was held at LC's 
Decimal Classification Division on March 
15, 1990, to discuss the agenda. The major 
topics for DCEPC's consideration were 
identified as follows: 

A. Publication matters: nature and scope 
of the standard English-language edi- 
tions, frequency of publication of edi- 
tion, format, and the concept of con- 
tinuous revision 

B. Contents of Edition 21: extent and 
frequency of complete revisions, pri- 
ority areas for improvement and revi- 
sion 

C. Editorial rules for Edition 21 

D. Policy on index 

E. Meeting international needs 

F. Electronic DDC 

One of the topics of continuing concern 
to DCEPC and the editors has been the 
form and content of the index. The fall 
1990 meeting will offer the opportunity for 
structured and thoughtful consideration of 
this topic. A subcommittee, chaired by 
Arnold Wajenberg, was established for the 
purpose of drafting the policy statement 
on indexing as background material for 
discussion by the full committee. The 
issues to be examined include the scope of 
the index, criteria for inclusion of terms, 
impact of the DDC database and elec- 
tronic formats on the print index, and 
whether the index should be viewed as a 
book index or a system thesaurus. Another 
subcommittee, chaired by Barbara Branson, 



was established to draft a policy statement 
on meeting international needs, including 
removal of Western bias from standard 
English- language editions, role of transla- 
tions, options, and "local" publication of 
expansions. 

July 1, 1990-June 30, 1991 

With the completion and publication of 
Edition 20 (1989) and Abridged Edition 12 
(1990), the DCEPC is now turning its 
attention to the long-term goals and objec- 
tives of DDC as well as to the areas in need 
of revision for Editions 21 and 13. These 
were the main topics of discussion at the 
Committees ninety-eighth meeting (an in- 
tensive three-day planning session held in 
Washington, D.C., on October 17-19, 1990) 
and its ninety-ninth meeting (held at LC, 
Washington, D.C., on April 11-12, 1991). 

Planning for the Future of DDC 

Issues and questions relating to the long- 
term goals and objectives of DDC include 
the following: the information needs of 
users in the twenty-first century, DDC as 
an effective tool for retrieval as well as 
storage of information, the print and elec- 
tronic formats of DDC, and increasing 
international use of the system. With re- 
gard to these long-term goals and objec- 
tives, the following recommendations 
were proposed by DCEPC: 

A. Complete revisions of major areas or 
disciplines will continue to be made 
when deemed necessary. 

B. Priorities for complete revision in 
future editions were discussed and the 
following areas, in order of priority, 
were identified as those most urgently 
needed: 350-354 Public administra- 
tion, 370 Education, 570-590 Life sci- 
ences, 510 Mathematics, 200 Reli- 
gion, 700-770 Arts, 800 Literature, 
and 100 Philosophy. From this list, the 
areas for complete revision to be 
included in Edition 21 will be chosen. 
A list of areas in need of less-extensive 
revision identified by the editors was 
also discussed. 

C. With the ever expanding use of DDC 
worldwide, the committee considered 
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means to improve the system for inter- 
national use, including removing 
Anglo-American bias from the sched- 
ule and index. 
D. In an effort to improve the index, the 
DCEPC Subcommittee on Indexing 
made recommendations relating to 
the nature of the index (i.e., it should 
be an index to a system rather than to 
a book), content and scope, terminol- 
ogy, form of entry, and the inclusion of 
synthesized numbers. 

Planning for Edition 21 and 
Abridged Edition 13 

Publication of the twenty-first unabridged 
edition of DDC is scheduled for 1996, and 
of the thirteenth abridged edition for 1997. 
With these dates in mind, the committee 
considered and approved the following 
documents: the five-year work plan devel- 
oped by the editors of DDC and the edito- 
rial rules for schedules, tables, index, and 
manual. 

The committee also identified 350-354 
Public administration and 570-590 Life 
sciences as areas to be considered for 
extensive or complete revision. The educa- 
tion schedule (370) is being considered for 
extensive but not complete revision. Other 
areas that will receive special attention are 
290 Comparative religion and religions 
other than Christianity (especially 296 
Judaism and 297 Islam and religions orig- 
inating in it) and 368 Insurance. 



Other Business 
Committee Business 

At the fall 1990 meeting, Joanne Anderson 
was elected vice-chairperson of DCEPC 
for a two-year term beginning in January 
1991. Also at this meeting, the committee 
bade farewell to Lucia Rather, who has 
served as the alternate representative for 
LC since 1987 and whose term on the 
committee expired upon her retirement in 
early 1991. 

Changes and Corrections for Edition 20 
and Abridged Edition 12 
A list of corrections and changes for Edi- 
tion 20 and Abridged Edition 12, compiled 
by the editors, was considered and 
approved for inclusion in the next issue of 
DC6-: Additions, Notes and Decisions. 
Many of the errors in Edition 20 were 
detected in the course of preparing the 
abridged edition. Numerous notes were 
added in order to assist further the users 
of the schedules, tables, and index. Many 
of the changes resulted from an effort to 
make the numbers in the unabridged and 
abridged editions compatible. In order to 
keep such corrections to a minimum, it was 
decided to publish in DCir only those cor- 
rections that would affect the application 
of class numbers. Minor errors in spelling 
or punctuation have been corrected in the 
machine-readable database but will not be 
published in print until the next edition. — 
Lois Mai Chan. 
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The Esther J. Piercy Award, 1991: 
Carol Pitts Hawks 

The achievements of leading librarians 
who are honored in mid or late career may 
be more easily judged than those of nomi- 
nees for the Esther J. Piercy Award. Piercy 
nominees must be recognized as much for 
their potential contributions to the profes- 
sion as for their achievements in their first 
decade of service as technical services 
librarians. In Carol Pitts Hawks, this years 
jury has identified a thoroughgoing profes- 
sional (some call her the "acquisition li- 
brarian's acquisition librarian"), a proven 
library leader whose already-extensive rec- 
ord of accomplishments exemplifies the 
best in the field and shows the clear prom- 
ise of a stellar career. 

Evidence provided by librarians from 
across the nation shows that Carol Hawks 
has all the qualities that promise a contin- 
uing brilliant career. She began her career 
in serials cataloging but quickly found her 
calling in acquisitions at the University of 
Houston, where she led a large depart- 
ment with great verve and sensitivity to 
provide model service. Since 1987 she has 
served with distinction as head of acquisi- 
tions at The Ohio State University, where 
she has been an important leader not only 
within technical services and the library, 
but also in university service and in the 
pioneering statewide OhioLINK project. 
Her professional association committee 
service in Texas and Ohio, and especially 
in ALA, has been substantial and highly 
praised. 

Carol Hawks has always sought to learn 
from others but also to share knowledge 



with the profession, especially to improve 
applications of automation to library ser- 
vices. She has done so in her teaching for 
the Kent State University School of li- 
brary Science; in many well-received pres- 
entations at state, regional, and national 
professional meetings; and in timely and 
thoughtful articles in leading journals. 
Emulating Esther Piercy's dedication to 
sharing knowledge through professional 
journals of high quality, Carol Hawks has 
within the last year begun service as editor- 
in-chief of Library Acquisitions: Practice 
ir Theory. 

The record of Carol's accomplishments 
cannot be fully appreciated, however, 
without understanding more about her as 
a person. She is proof that we are long past 
the time when John F. Kennedy might use 
his wit to contrast Southern charm and 
Northern efficiency: it is evident in all that 
Carol Hawks is and does that she carries 
with her the sensitivity and poise of a Lou- 
isiana upbringing and the high quality of a 
Texas education! But her successes also 
have come because of her commitment to 
principle and purpose. These qualities 
have won Carol rapid professional ad- 
vancement and a host of admiring col- 
leagues and loyal friends across the United 
States. 

Having worked closely with Carol for 
several years and having attended more 
than a few library outings, I can attest that 
she has a fine ear for country music. She 
also keeps an edge on a good game of 
tennis and relishes a day of fun in the sun 
in Ohio amusement parks! Her ability to 
meld superb professional skills and dedica- 
tion to library service with so obvious an 
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enjoyment of people makes Carol Pitts 
Hawks one of this generation's most promis- 
ing leaders in librarianship and a most worthy 
recipient of this prestigious award. — Wesley 
L. Boomgaarden, Preservation Officer, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Best of LRTS Award, 1991: 
Beth M. Paskoffand 
Anna H. Perbault 

The Best of LRTS Award for 1991 was 
presented to Beth M. Paskoff and Anna H. 
Perrault for their article "A Tool for Com- 
parative Collection Analysis: Conducting a 
Shelflist Sample to Construct a Collection 
Profile." This article, which appeared in 
the April 1990 issue of Library Resources 
ir Technical Services (LRTS), was selected 
as the outstanding article published in 
LRTS during 1990. Nominations for the 
citation are judged on the basis of three 
criteria: significance of the contribution, 
adequacy of the research or documenta- 
tion, and clarity and readability of the writ- 
ing style. 

In "A Tool for Comparative Collection 
Analysis," Paskoff and Perrault place the 
description of a local research project in an 
interesting methodological context. They 
clearly and carefully explain how informa- 
tion gathered from a shelflist sample was 
used to construct a meaningful profile of 
Louisiana State University's library collec- 
tions. Paskoff and Perrault argue persua- 
sively that similar studies would be useful 
elsewhere. The authors' shelflist sampling 
technique and collection profile concept 
are significant contributions to the study of 
library collections. 

Paskoff received her M.L.S. from SUNY- 
Albanyin 1972 and her Ph.D. in Library and 
Information Studies from Florida State 
University in 1989. Currently Paskoff is an 
assistant professor at the School of Library 
and Information Studies, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. She is also serv- 
ing a two-year term on the board of direc- 
tors of the Special Libraries Association. 

Perrault is head of Interlibrary Services 
and Reference Collection Development at 
the Louisiana State University Libraries in 
Baton Rouge. She is currently the presi- 



dent of the Louisiana Library Association. 
Additionally, Perrault is a doctoral student 
in the School of Library and Information 
Studies of Florida State University. She 
earned the M.L.S. from Louisiana State 
University in 1969! 

Both Paskoff and Perrault have numer- 
ous awards, conference presentations, and 
publications to their credit. With the sup- 
port of a Council on Library Resources 
Faculty/Librarian Cooperative Research 
Grant, they have expanded the collabora- 
tive research project that resulted in the 
"Best of LRTS" article. The findings of this 
expanded project are presented in a mono- 
graph entitled Collection Profiles of Aca- 
demic Libraries: Comparative Collection 
Analysis for Cooperation, Final Report, 
Council on Library Resources Project 
#4041 (Baton Rouge, La.: School of Li- 
brary and Information Studies, Louisiana 
State University, 1990). — Roxanne Sell- 
berg, Head, IO Catalog Management De- 
partment, Indiana University Libraries, 
Bloomington. 

Margaret Mann Citation, 1991: 
Margaret F. Maxwell 

Margaret F. Maxwell, professor at the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Arizona, Tucson, is recipient of the 1991 
Margaret Mann Citation, awarded in rec- 
ognition of outstanding achievement in 
cataloging and classification through pub- 
lication, teaching, service in professional 
organizations, or practice. 

In a manner that reflects well the name- 
sake whose illustrious career this award 
memorializes, Margaret Maxwell has 
made extraordinary contributions in all of 
these areas of endeavor. First and fore- 
most, she is a respected and effective 
teacher of cataloging who has influenced 
many students toward careers in catalog- 
ing, and she has been an effective partici- 
pant in professional associations. But she 
is probably best known for her books, 
Handbook for AACR2: Explaining and 
Illustrating Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules, Second Edition (American Library 
Assn., 1980), and its sequel, Handbook for 
AACR2, 1988 Revision: Explaining and 
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Illustrating Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules (American Library Assn., 1989). 

The publication of the first of these 
works was greeted with enthusiasm and 
intense gratitude by the cataloging com- 
munity. At that time , the impending imple- 
mentation of AACR2 was viewed with 
apprehension by catalogers and library ad- 
ministrators alike. Maxwells Handbook (as 
it has come to be known) laid out in an 
understandable and thorough manner the 
major points of the new edition, making it 
possible for catalogers and administrators 
to prepare themsefves for a new code and 
to consider how it might affect their work. 
Although the library community conducted 
many regional trainingworkshops. Maxwell's 
Handbook was accessible to those unable to 
attend and could be permanendy ready to 
help with training and retraining in every 
catalog department. 

Practitioners may agree with the pub- 
lishers of the Handbooks that Margaret 
Maxwell is a facilitator of change. She 
helped practitioners get over the hurdle of 
implementing the radical new descriptive 
cataloging code published in 1978, and she 
continued to fulfill their need for help 
when subsequent changes in materials, 
rules, and perspectives gave rise to the 
issue of a substantially revised edition a 
decade later. It probably is not an over- 
statement to say that more than any other 
single publication or activity, the Hand- 
book enabled an informed and effective 
implementation of the new code. Nor did 
the Handbook lose its usefulness once im- 
plementation was past. Both it and its 
sequel continue to be of value as teaching 
tools in library school cataloging courses, 
catalog department training programs, and 
in catalogers' reference collections. 

An active member of the American 
Library Association and the Arizona Li- 
brary Association, she has participated in 
activities that have brought awareness of 
national concerns and issues to the grass- 
roots practitioner, along with her penetrat- 
ing analyses of how those issues affect local 
standards of service. 

As a professor of the University of 
Arizona's Graduate Library School, she 
earned a campuswide reputation, having 



won that institution's Five-Star Teaching 
Award, a universitywide honor usually be- 
stowed on members of large faculties 
whose students number in the thousands. 
A former student wrote: 

[Her] students graduate with the skills 
necessary to create cataloging. . . . Thanks 
to her hands-on approach, [I received] a 
foundation in the practicalities as well as 
the theory of cataloging and classification. 
She imparts a sense of the ever-evolving 
nature of the cataloging code, classifica- 
tion and subject thesauri. [She] teaches- 
her students, including those whose 
careers take another direction, to appreci- 
ate cataloging as both a science and an art. 
Bom in Schenectady, New York, Mar- 
garet Maxwell spent her early childhood in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, home to such lit- 
erary giants as Nathaniel Hawthorne, Her- 
man Melville, and Edith Wharton. At age 
11, she moved west when her father, a 
General Electric engineer, was transferred 
to Ontario, California. She studied English 
literature in college and in 1948 was grad- 
uated from Pomona College magna cum 
laude. Next, she went north to earn a 
library degree at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, which she completed two 
years later. She then travelled across the 
nation to serve a professional apprentice- 
ship as an intern at the Library of Con- 
gress, where she remained for several 
years as a descriptive cataloger. During 
that period, she also earned a master's 
degree in English literature from George 
Washington University. Afterward, like her 
forebears, she struck out for the heartland, 
practicing as a librarian and instructor in 
English and Library Science at Upper 
Iowa University in Fayette until 1968, 
when she set off to Ann Arbor to continue 
her education. 

In 1971, Margaret Maxwell received a 
doctorate in Library Science from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, studying the life and 
work of the great bookman William L. 
Clements and the Clements Library for 
her dissertation research, under the tute- 
lage of then-director (later dean) Russell 
Bidlack. She accepted appointment to the 
faculty of the University of Arizona Grad- 
uate Library School after graduation, ris- 
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ing from assistant to full professor in only 
eight years. In addition to teaching, she 
guided the school through a period of 
change from 1984 to 1986, serving as its 
acting director. 

It may surprise those who know Marga- 
ret Maxwell primarily through her work in 
cataloging and classification to learn that 
she has a profound love of history and that 
she is a scholar of Southwest history as well 
as of Arizona women and of those librari- 
ans, such as Lawrence Clark Powell, whose 
inspired leadership, determination, and 
vision were an essential force in the devel- 
opment of our profession. Recently, in a 
brief paper titled "From Columbus to 
Computers" (Library Resources & Techni- 
cal Services 34:231-34, 1990), Maxwell 
combined her loves of cataloging and his- 
tory in tracing the Bodleian Library's leap 
into the world of standard online catalog- 
ing in the 500th year of its existence. As 
always, she does more than describe the 
amazing transition. She analyzes and ex- 
plores it, argues and applauds it, and re- 
veals and interprets it, gently leading the 
reader to that state of grace in which infor- 
mation becomes knowledge. — Sheila S. 
Intner, Professor, Graduate School of Li- 
brary ir Information Science, Simmons 
College, Boston. 

Blackwell/North America 
Scholarship Award, 1991: 
Gary Daniell Byrd 

The Blackwell/North America Scholarship 
Award Committee has selected Gary Dan- 
iell Byrd to be the recipient of the award 
for 1991. Byrd was selected for his essay 
"An Economic 'Commons' Tragedy for 
Research Libraries: Scholarly Journal Pub- 
lishing and Pricing Trends" (College 6- 
Research Libraries 51:184-95, 1990). 

The Blackwell/North America Scholar- 
ship Award, which was first given in 1976, 
honors the author or authors of the out- 
standing monograph, article, or original 
paper in the field of acquisitions, collection 
development, and related areas of re- 
source development in libraries. In addi- 
tion to honoring an author, Blackwell/North 
America donates a $1 ,000 scholarship to the 



U.S. or Canadian library school of the win- 
ning authors choice. The scholarship is 
given to a student concentrating in the 
acquisitions or collection development 
area. Byrd has indicated that he would like 
to have the $1,000 scholarship awarded to 
the School of Information and Library Sci- 
ence of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. 

The committee noted that Byrd's essay 
is a measured and thoughtful analysis of 
the scholarly journal and publishing and 
pricing dilemma that confronts academic 
research libraries. It presents a carefully 
documented review of the general economic 
principles underlying this tragedy and specif- 
ically addresses the conundrum of the 
"scholarly information marketplace." In 
addition, the article proposes strategies by 
which academic research libraries can avoid 
the "approaching tragedy." 

The author's talent as a writer and 
scholar come through in his admirable 
analysis of a crisis about which many have 
written but few have explained in such a 
clear and instructive manner. This article 
provides a major step in the critical explo- 
ration of scholarly journal publishing and 
pricing trends. 

Gary Daniell Byrd is assistant director 
for Finance, Planning, and Research at the 
Health Sciences Library, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Byrd is also a 
doctoral student at the School of Informa- 
tion and Library Science at the univer- 
sity. — Frank D'Andraia, Director of 
Libraries, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. 

Serials Section Bowker/Ulrich's 
Serials Lihrarianship Award, 1991: 
Deana L. Astle and 
Charles A. Hamaker 

The ALCTS Serials Section Bowker/ 
Ulrich's Serials Librarianship Award is 
awarded, for the first time, to two individ- 
uals, Deana L. Astle and Charles A. Ha- 
maker. According to Sue Anne Harrington, 
chair of the award committee, Astle and 
Hamaker, 

working both together and separately, 
have gone far beyond the daily commit- 
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ment to serials librarianship by raising the 
awareness of the entire library community 
of European serials publishers' pricing 
practices. Their efforts have led to interna- 
tional attention to the pricing policies of 
journals and publishers' practices. In addi- 
tion, they continue to encourage other 
efforts to research pricing and scholarly 
communication studies and let publishers 
know that the issue of unfair pricing will 
not disappear. 

Astle has master's degrees from the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, and Brig- 
ham Young University, and a bachelors 
degree from Brown University. She is head 
of technical services at the R. M. Cooper 
Library, Clemson University, and has held 
positions at the University of Missouri- 
Columbia and the University of Utah. 

Hamaker has a master's degree from 
Brigham Young University and a bachelor's 
degree from Eastern Illinois University. 
He is assistant director for collection devel- 
opment for the Louisiana State University 
libraries and has held positions at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-St. Louis, Yale University, 



LDS Church Historical Department, and 
Brigham Young University. 

Astle and Hamaker have collaborated 
on three influential studies of journal pric- 
ing. In addition, they have separately writ- 
ten articles and made presentations on this 
and other topics. Both serve on the edito- 
rial board of Newsletter on Serials Pricing 
Issues. 

The award is supported by the RR. 
Bowker Company with funding of $1,500 
annually. It is presented in recognition of 
distinguished contributions to serials 
librarianship, demonstrated by such activ- 
ities as leadership in serials-related activi- 
ties in professional associations and 
library-education programs, contributions 
to the body of serials literature, conduct of 
research in the area of serials, develop- 
ment of tools and methods to enhance 
access to and management of serials, and 
other advances leading to a better under- 
standing of the field of serials. — Michael 
H. Randall, Assistant Head, Serials De- 
partment, University Research Library, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Subject Analysis in Online Catalogs. 

By Rao Aluri, D. Alasdair Kemp, and 
John J. Boll. Englewood, Colo.: 
Libraries Unlimited, 1991. 303p. 
$37.50, $45 outside North America 
(ISBN 0- 87287-670-5). LC 90-49786. 
The title chosen by the authors — two 
Americans and one Briton — does a disser- 
vice to this book. Its scope is much broader: 
it covers not only the topical analysis of works 
and the indexing process, but also the lan- 
guages and systems used for this purpose, as 
well as the methods of retrieval and the eval- 
uation of online catalogs. 

The authors discuss first the various 
files that constitute the database, focusing 
on the MARC format with due regard to 
its inherent limitations. Chapter 3 on lan- 
guage is a lucid exposition of fundamental 
linguistic notions underlying natural as 
well as all indexing languages — a topic sel- 
dom, if ever, treated in textbooks on index- 
ing but quite rightly put here ahead of the 
discussion of indexing languages. The dia- 
gram comparing all subject indexing meth- 
ods on a linguistic basis (p.38) will be 
particularly helpful to students of this 
topic. The subject indexing process itself 
(to which the book's title refers) is dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4, demonstrating index- 
ing accuracy, consistency, exhaustivity, and 
specificity with the help of (sometimes 
hilariously wrong) examples. Chapter 5 
examines subject heading systems, mainly 
the Library of Congress Subject Headings 
(LCSH) and Medical Subject Headings 
(MeSH), critically evaluating their perfor- 
mance in an online environment. The syn- 
detic structure of LCSH is justly deemed 
to be confusing for the user. Keywords as 
a means to subject access are dealt with in 
Chapter 6, which also considers citation 
indexing and the integration of back-of- 
the-book indexes into online catalogs as 
potential future developments. 

Chapter 7 on bibliographic classifica- 
tion (evidently written by Mr. Kemp, the 
British coauthor) eschews the "marking 
and parking" approach of most American 
textbooks on that topic, discussing instead 
the theoretical basis of classification, the 
pros and cons of enumerative versus fac- 
eted schemes, and the potential of the 
classified approach to online subject 



retrieval, especially if used in conjunction 
with verbal retrieval tools (a state of affairs 
not yet achieved in any current real-life 
application). Going from theory to prac- 
tice, Chapter 8 is devoted to the Dewey 
Decimal Classification (DDC) and the 
Library of Congress Classification (LCC), 
neither of which was ever intended to be 
used in an online mode and which, there- 
fore, are woefully inadequate when so 
employed. Still, DDC fares much better in 
this respect than LCC, whose structure 
does not lend itself to any useful online 
application, as shown by numerous exam- 
ples. Current attempts to force LCC into 
the online age "will calcify the LCC struc- 
ture and make change, development, and 
improvement virtually impossible" (p.204). 
The DDC. on the other hand, as has 
already been demonstrated in a pilot proj- 
ect, is much easier to adapt as an online 
retrieval tool, although some structural 
faults need to be fixed. It is regrettable that 
the Universal Decimal Classification 
(UDC), which is based on DDC but whose 
synthetic and faceted structure avoids 
almost entirely the faults of DDC and 
which has also been successfully applied in 
computerized retrieval, is not treated in 
this context. Although UDC is widely used 
in the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
and many other countries in which this 
book will no doubt find a ready market, it 
is only briefly mentioned as the first fac- 
eted classification scheme, and to add 
insult to injury, the bibliographic reference 
to it lists an obsolete 1961 edition instead 
of the current 1985-88 Medium Edition. 

Chapter 9 is devoted to that unpredict- 
able variable, the users and their needs, 
their multifarious and often inscrutable 
ways of formulating requests, and the fac- 
tors affecting their behavior. This is fol- 
lowed by the most extensive chapter on 
User-System Interaction, considering 
user-friendliness and types and features of 
the online dialogue, as well as hardware 
and ergonomics. Evaluation of online sub- 
ject-retrieval tools and systems by various 
measures and methods is treated in Chap- 
ter 11, and the last chapter summarizes the 
conclusions. 

Throughout the book, extensive and for 
the most part recent references are given 
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that will enable readers to delve deeper 
into any of the topics treated. Regrettably, 
the reference to the British Standard on 
indexing has a misleading typo (BS 6529 
instead of 6519). Otherwise, there are very 
few misprints. 

How a book on indexing comprising 
more than 300 pages can have an index of 
less than three pages is a mystery. Lack of 
space cannot be pleaded, since the index is 
followed by five blank pages. It would 
seem that this travesty of an index was 
hastily cobbled together by an undergrad- 
uate student on a Monday morning after a 
raucous party. A second edition of this 
work, which will undoubtedly be called for 
in a few years, will need the extensive ana- 
lytical index that the otherwise excellent 
text deserves. Perhaps it could then also be 
set in a typeface more pleasing to the eye 
than the ugly sans serif type used here. — 
Hans H. Wellisch, Professor Emeritus, 
University of Maryland, College Park. 

Standard Cataloging for School and 
Public Libraries. By Sheila S. Intner 
and Jean Weihs. Englewood, Colo.: 
Libraries Unlimited, 1990. 208p. 
$26.50, $32 outside North America 
(ISBN 0-87287-737-X). LC 90-21996. 
Standard Cataloging for School and 
Public Libraries is wide ranging. It covers 
descriptive cataloging (based on the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 2d ed. 
(AACR2) and concentrating on the first 
and second levels of description); subject 
headings (including chapters on Sears 
Subject Headings and the Library of Con- 
gress Subject Headings (LCSH)); classifi- 
cation (emphasizing Dewey Decimal 
Classification (DDC) and the Library of 
Congress Classification (LCC)); and auto- 
mation (bibliographic utilities, local sys- 
tems, and the MARC formats). There are 
brief chapters on cataloging history, deci- 
sion making, and policies. The book 
includes bibliographies, a glossary, and two 
indexes ( a general index and an index to the 
examples). 

In some ways, this book resembles a 
textbook. There are numerous cataloging 
examples and exercises with answers. 
However, the reader cannot complete the 
physical description area for many of the 



exercises, because not enough information 
is furnished. (For instance, it is not known 
how many pages are in a book, whether it 
is illustrated, or how tall it is.) To do the 
exercises, one must have access to the 
Sears and LCSH lists and to the DDC and 
LCC schedules. 

Some of the authors' attempts to be 
comprehensive are awkward. For instance, 
the text refers to both the full and concise 
versions of AACR2, with frequent remind- 
ers that the numbering systems used are 
different. Some of the cataloging examples 
are given twice, once for a library in the 
United States, and again for a library in 
Canada. 

Standardization is a prevalent theme. 
The authors favor the use of standard tools 
and methods and discuss the implications 
of deviating from them. There is much 
discussion of automation, and the latest 
tools are cited (such as the 1988 revision of 
AACR2). Standard Catalogingfor School 
and Public Libraries gets high marks for 
currency. 

Although the tide refers to both school 
and public libraries, there is an emphasis 
on school libraries. Some of the discussions 
refer repeatedly to the "media center" and 
to the "media specialist." Elsewhere in the 
text, public libraries are mentioned, but it 
is almost as though the public library audi- 
ence is an afterthought. 

I like the book's treatment of various 
media. Instead of relegating nonbook cat- 
aloging to a separate chapter, there are 
examples throughout the text for formats 
such as kits, sound recordings, and videos. 
(The index to the examples lists the types 
of media covered.) 

Will Standard Cataloging for School 
and Public Libraries, by itself, teach a 
beginner how to catalog? No. However, it 
is an adequate introductory or refresher 
book on cataloging. It might also have use 
in library school curricula as a supplemen- 
tal text.— Wenrfy AUex, Lee County 
Library System, Ft. Myers, Florida. 

Paper Preservation: Current Issues 
and Recent Developments. Ed. by 
Philip Luner. Atlanta, Ga.: TAPPI Pr., 
1990. 150p. paper, $88 (ISBN 0- 
89852-500-4). LC 90-46550. 
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This volume contains a selection from 
among the papers delivered in October 
1988 at a symposium held by the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
(TAPPI). Covered are the causes of paper 
deterioration, aging and testing of paper, 
and the development of alkaline paper and 
technologies for dealing with acidic paper. 
Contributions range from general to tech- 
nical, including papers that readers with- 
out some knowledge of chemistry might 
find heavy going. 

The thirty-five papers have been 
grouped into five sections, the first con- 
taining expressions of concern for preser- 
vation of our written heritage by 
Congressmen Owens and Brown, and the 
text of the Pell permanent paper resolution 
(now Public Law 101-423). 

Part 2, Preservation Concerns, pres- 
ents overviews of the problems and exist- 
ing solutions, along with descriptions of 
preservation programs at several American 
and foreign institutions. The viewpoints of 
the National Endowment for the Human- 
ities and the Commission on Preservation 
and Access are presented, including ratio- 
nales for microfilming and digitization. 

In Part 3, Testing and Monitoring of 
Paper Aging, Caulfield and Gunderson 
offer clear descriptions of tests for paper 
strength. Others discuss paper aging and 
conclude that accelerated aging is not nee- 
essarilyan accurate model of natural aging. 
Erhardt points out that the paper-making 
industry employs aging tests for signifi- 
cantly different reasons from conservators, 
Porck reports on the effects of pollution 
before and after aging, and the damage 
caused by poor environmental controls on 
volumes in the New York Public Library 
compared to identical volumes in the 
Dutch Royal Library. 

Alkaline paper is the subject of Part 4. 
Two reports describe permanent durable 
paper, its place in the paper-making indus- 
try, and conversion of acidic paper mills. 
Two further reports describe standards for 
permanent paper, and Scaggs discusses the 
realities of alkaline paper use by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and why it is of 
limited effect. 

The last section, Book Preservation 
Technologies, is introduced by a useful 



technical and historical discussion of 
deacidification by Richard Smith. Descrip- 
tions follow of the use of Wei ' To in Can- 
ada, the diethylzinc (DEZ) process, the 
Book Preservation Association process, 
the Bookkeeper Process, the Austrian 
method of aqueous deacidification, paper 
strengthening using parylene, and 
strengthening by graft copolymerization. 
Because the affiliations and qualifications 
of authors are not given, readers unfamiliar 
with the field may not realize that all the 
authors have connections with the pro- 
cesses they report. The only evaluation 
and comparison of the processes is by 
Oye, who reports test results for DEZ 
and Wei ' To. 

Also in this final section is a report on 
the successful use of microwave radiation 
to kill insect infestations; it lacks investiga- 
tion into any long-term effects on volumes. 
In the final paper Jones presents the pros 
and cons of lamination and encapsulation, 
although omitting to point out that most 
conservators now find lamination unac- 
ceptable. 

Overall this volume provides a good 
deal of information on paper preservation 
and the state of deacidification and paper 
strengthening as of 1988. As such it also 
serves as a benchmark against which to 
measure our progress in meeting the pres- 
ervation challenge. In keeping with its 
theme, the volume is printed on acid-free 
paper. — Janet Gertz, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

The Serials Directory: An Interna- 
tional Reference Book. 5th ed., 
1991. Birmingham, Ala.: EBSCO, 
1991. 3v. $319 U.S., Canada, and Mex- 
ico; $369 air mail other countries 
(ISBN 0- 913956-5-1; ISSN 0886- 
4179). 

The fifth edition of the Serials Directory 
lists more than 130,000 serials published 
around the world. Information for more 
than 80,000 titles has been updated in this 
edition. The Directory lists more than 240 
serials available on CD-ROM, reflecting 
that medium's increasing role in the pub- 
lishing industry. Sources of information for 
the Directory include the CONSER 
database, EBSCO 's own internal subscrip- 
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tion database, and responses to publisher 
questionnaires. 

The Directory is in three volumes and 
consists of four major sections. The first 
section (comprising volumes 1 and 2) lists 
the serials alphabetically in 285 categories 
( 147 major topics and 138 subtopics). Here 
is found the complete information for each 
serial — its key title and/or "title state- 
ment," variant titles, publisher and/or sub- 
scription address, frequency, price, vol- 
uming, related earlier or later titles, etc., 
and the tides of indexing and abstracting 
services that cover it. The remaining sec- 
tions, found in volume 3, are an alphabet- 
ical tide index, an index of serials that have 
ceased, and an ISSN index. 

The Directory therefore provides ac- 
cess to an individual serial by subject, 
ISSN, and tide, but usually not by issuing 
body, even if the title proper is solely a 
generic term. The devastating impact of 
the lack of such access is immediately obvi- 
ous when one examines the alphabetical 
title index, where, in general, each serial is 
listed only once — by "primary title," which 
is either the key title (from field 222 of the 
MARC record) or the "title statement" 
(from MARC field 245, which often 
includes a statement of responsibility in 
addition to a tide but may be limited to just 
the tide proper even if it is generic). The 
index also contains references from earlier 
or later serials (from MARC fields 780 and 
785). These references are found under a 
corporate heading rather than title if a 
corporate name is contained in subfield $a 
of the MARC field.Thus, one finds in the 
alphabetical title index entries such as the 
following: 

Annual report (p.3650; fifteen entries 
are found here — thirteen "title state- 
ments" and two references) 

Annual report/Department of Employ- 
ment and Industrial Affairs, Queensland 
(p.3656) 

Annual report of Department of Fish- 
eries (Halifax) (p.3666) 

Annual report of the Department of 
Business Regulation (Helena) (p 3668) 

Annual report - Queensland Dept. of 
Commercial and Industrial Development 
(p.3675) 



Annual report/the Council of State 

Governments (p.3679) 

Queensland Dept. of Agriculture and 

Stock. Annual report See ... (p. 4456) 
The Directory's tendency to rely almost 
solely upon title access seems to be pat- 
terned after the approach adopted by the 
ISDS Register, which provides access only 
by title. However, unlike the Serials Direc- 
tory, the Register never allows a generic 
term such as "Annual report" to stand 
alone, but follows the term with the name 
of the issuing body; moreover, it indexes 
each serial not only by key tide but also by 
all pertinent variant titles. Because of these 
facts, one is eventually able to find the 
desired entry in the^ Register, although 

the examples above, this is, alas, not the 
case with the Serials Directory, where 
inconsistency reigns. A serial's single entry 
might be found variously under: (1) the 
title proper alone, even if it is a generic 
term; (2) the title proper and statement of 
responsibility; (3) the key title, or one sim- 
ilarly constructed; or (4) a corporate head- 
ing. Especially given this situation, the 
Directory must provide additional access 
by corporate name to assure the user of 
being able to locate a serial with a generic 
title? 

Other sources of similar information 
for many serials include the CONSER 
database itself, accessible online via the 
bibliographic utilities, and Ulrich's Inter- 
national Periodicals Directory. Ulrich's, a 
directory with a long tradition, has an easy- 
to-understand and predictable method of 
entry. 

The Serials Directory gives extensive, 
valuable, and up-to-date information for 
the myriad serials it lists. It is indeed un- 
fortunate that because of the extreme dif- 
ficulties in locating items in the alphabeti- 
cal title index, one might not be able to 
utilize that information. — Jim E. Cole, 
Iowa State University, Ames. 

Reference 

1. Giinter Franzmeier has demonstrated the 
need for access by corporate name in ISDS 
as well. See his "Can ISDS Replace 
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ISBD(S)?" International Cataloguing 
12:41-44 (1983). 

Information Technology: Design and 
Applications. Ed. by Nancy D. Lane 
and Margaret E. Chisholm. Boston: 
Hall, 1991. 354p. $39.95 (ISBN 0- 
8161-1908-2); paper, $24.95 (ISBN 0- 
8161-1909-0). LC 90-43577. 
When Nancy D. Lane was asked to teach 
an introductory course for the University 
of Washington's Continuing Education 
Certificate Program in Library Automa- 
tion, she was unable to find a text available 
"that covered a wide range of information 
technologies, giving brief background 
information while concentrating on appli- 
cations in librarianship and related fields 
such as education, communication, jour- 
nalism, and publishing." To fill the need, 
she teamed up with Margaret Chisholm, 
and together they compiled this very use- 
ful volume. 

Although this book is to be considered 
an introductory text, there are some pur- 
poseful omissions. There is no introduc- 
tion to computing in general. Basic auto- 
mation terms and concepts, such as input, 
CPU, RAM, and ROM, are not treated in 
the text but are defined in the glossary. The 
glossary is very comprehensive, covering 
forty-five pages. It includes frequently 
encountered acronyms and abbreviations, 
such as AI (Artificial Intelligence), and 
ETV (Educational television). It also lists 
the more obscure such as ITAP (in the 
United Kingdom, the Information Tech- 
nology Advisory Panel reporting to the 
Cabinet Office), and VINITI (in the 
USSR, the All-Union Institute for Scien- 
tific and Technical Information). In addi- 
tion, the glossary also defines terms, in- 
cluding aspect ratio (the relationship of 
horizontal to vertical units in a television 
image) and parity (a measure of the num- 
ber of binary Is in a digital character; parity 
can be used for verification and control 
purposes). 

There are twelve chapters on special 
topics that have been contributed by thir- 
teen specialists, most of whom are librari- 
ans. These include Data Communications 
by Joseph Ford; Networks by Kerry Webb; 
Telecommunications Applications by Joel 



M. Lee; Television and Video by Margaret 
E. Chisholm and K. Michael Malone; 
Teletext and Videotext and CD-ROM and 
Multimedia Publishing by Nancy D. Lane; 
Micrographic and Optical Disc Technolo- 
gies for Document Management by Dun- 
can MacKenzde and Andrew Link; 
Personal Computer Software by Linda 
Main; Database Management Systems by 
Terrence A. Brooks; Artificial Intelligence 
and Expert Systems by Donald E. Riggs; 
Research on Information Access by Raya 
Fidel; and Information Policy and Infor- 
mation Technology: An International Con- 
text by Peter J. Judge. 

Most chapters give the historical back- 
ground of the topic and discuss the range 
of products available. They look at current 
applications in libraries as well as in educa- 
tion, communications, and related fields, 
and envision what the future portends. 
Suggested readings are included at the end. 
of each chapter. An excellent index is 
included. The intent of the book, as men- 
tioned earlier, is to supply the very obvious 
need for a library automation text. In spite 
of this, the chapters do not read like a 
textbook. I found each contribution to flow 
very smoothly. The format, which clearly 
delineates each area of a chapter, allows 
quick perusing for topics in which you are 
especially interested. The amount of infor- 
mation I gleaned from this tome in a rela- 
tively short time was astounding. It is 
written in language that is familiar to all 
and does not get bogged down in automa- 
tion jargon. Not only would I highly rec- 
ommend this as a very useful text for a 
library automation course, but I would also 
endorse its addition to any library collec- 
tion as an overall excellent introduction to 
the world of library automation. — Elaine 
K Rast, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb. 

Beyond the Book: Extending MARC 
for Subject Access. Ed. by Toni 
Petersen and Pat Molholt. Boston: 
Hall, 1990. 275p. $39.95 (ISBN 0- 
8161-1924-4) LC 90-40717. 
This loosely organized medley of articles is 
an uneven and unusual mixture that often 
makes for stimulating, thought-provoking 
reading. The reference in the subtitle to 
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"subject access" does not allude to tradi- 
tional subject indexing but to providing 
access to die content of a wide variety of 
nonbook media, i.e., access to the content 
of materials often lacking tide pages, tables 
of contents, or even words. The MARC 
format, intended initially as a means for 
communicating bibliographic data be- 
tween computer systems, has become the 
basis for information retrieval in library 
bibliographic systems. As library informa- 
tion systems expand to extend access to an 
ever-widening array of resources, can the 
MARC format continue to serve ade- 
quately as the basis for information 
retrieval databases? Each of the essays in 
this collection discusses a particular aspect 
of this general question. 

The editors have gathered articles that 
consider the use of MARC for a variety of 
media: slides, archives, moving and still 
images, art objects, music, and museum 
artifacts. Authors write of using MARC in 
a variety of nonlibrary venues: art muse- 
ums, thesaurus editorial offices, university 
artifact collections, government agencies. 
Some of the articles are descriptions of 
specific projects and applications of 
MARC, such as Jeanne Keefe's account of 
a project at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute to incorporate records for slides into 
the online catalog and Christine Hen- 
nessey's discussion of the Inventory of 
American Sculpture. The project descrip- 
tions can serve as useful source material for 
others coping with similar objectives and 
introduce issues in handling special material. 

Other articles are instructive, such as 
Linda Evans' illustration of using MARC 
for realia (clothing in her example) and 
Martha Yee's carefully organized, informa- 
tive explication of issues involved in apply- 
ing MARC to moving-image materials. 
The best of the instructive essays is the 
excellent piece by Jackie Dooley and 
Helena Zinkham presenting the theory 
and use of MARC fields 655 and 755 for 
terms describing genre and physical char- 
acteristics of materials. Dooley and Zink- 
ham present a clear, thorough, state-of- 
the-art description of the use of fields for 
content description and raise unresolved 
issues in a constructive manner. As a group, 



the instructive articles succeed in provid- 
ing a highly readable and enlightening 
introduction to MARC applications for 
nonbook materials. 

The most provocative articles in the 
collection are those that touch on the tech- 
nical and political issues that confront the 
feasibility and acceptability of MARC as 
the basis for information systems in the 
multimedia environment of the future. 
Deirdre Stam provides an entertaining, 
although somewhat distressing, account of 
the lack of standardization in the museum 
cataloging world. Howard Besser and 
Maryly Snow consider MARC versus rela- 
tional database technology for access to 
collections of images. As Besser and Snow 
describe their project at the University of 
California, Berkeley, the subtext indicates 
that the politics of standardization is an 
issue as potent as the database technology. 
David Bearman confronts both issues 
head-on in his essay on MARC for muse- 
ums and archives. Pat Molholt closes the 
collection with a thoughtful piece on the 
design of information systems for retrieval 
aided by artificial intelligence; she notes 
that if we do not begin building informa- 
tion on conceptual relationships into rec- 
ords (i.e. , creating the knowledge base), we 
are not preparing for a future AI front end 
that could retrieve this information in pow- 
erful ways. 

The loose organization of the varied 
contributions does not aid the reader in 
making connections and pulling together 
threads. The themes highlighted in the 
introduction are only a partial character- 
ization of the rich content of this collec- 
tion. One finishes this volume wishing for 
a different book, one that used these arti- 
cles as source material and then pulled the 
issues and themes together into a vision of 
future information systems and a clear 
path for the evolution of MARC. Most 
likely, this is exacdy the sense the editors 
hoped to instill in their readers, for, of 
course, the wished-for book is not quite 
ready to be written. When it is, many of the 

is liighly recommended ^reading for 
thoughtful catalogers and anyone inter- 
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ested in the MARC format. — Carol Man- 
del, Columbia University, New York City. 

"Intellectual Access to Graphic Infor- 
mation." Ed. by Mark Rorvig. 
Library Trends 38, no.4 (Spring 
1990):639-836. Champaign, 111.: Univ. 
of Illinois Pr., 1990. paper, $18.50 
(ISSN 0024-2594). 
Nine contributors report on their current 
work of "listing and finding" graphical ob- 
jects — i.e., pictures, line drawings, and 
images of pages. Only one paper (by Har- 
old E. Thiele, Jr.) is theoretical. Four re- 
port work in progress at such diverse 
places as NASA-JSC Image Archives (Gary 
A. Seloff), National Library of Medicine 
(Frank L. Walker and George R. Thoma), 
Rensselaer Architecture Library's Slide 
Collection (Jeanne M. Keefe), and the 
Canadian Centre for Caricature's optical 
disc imaging system (Gerald Stone and 
Phillip Sylvain). Toni Petersen describes 
the unfolding of the Art ir Architecture 
Thesaurus (AAT); Lois F. Lunin confronts 
the descriptive challenges of fiber art; 
Howard Besser at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, offers a prototype visual 
browsing tool; and William G. Beazley 
details how the Department of Defense 
CALS (Computer-Aided Acquisition and 
Logistical Support) has enforced standards 
on the electronic publishing hardware and 
software vendors. 

Rorvig in his introduction describes 
these contributions as "the great revolu- 
tionary transfer of ideas once confined to 
documents, to the universe of nonlin- 
guistic knowledge; a great stripping away 
of the 'biblio' portion of bibliography from 
the graphic component" (p.639). To this 
reviewer the revolution so described did 
not begin with these contributors but with 
many researchers and developers who are 
not even mentioned in the references of 
any of these papers: J. C. Gardin, who 
worked on lexicographic problems in han- 
dling archeological specimens; K. Markey 
Drabenstott, who wrote a historical review 
on the classification of art objects and 
images up to and including automatic clas- 
sification efforts; B. Parker at the Library 
of Congress, who did the pioneering work 



on the use of optical disc technology with 
prints and photograph collections; and 
many others forgotten perhaps because 
they came before hypertext and the Mac- 
intosh. 

Lunin's comprehensive search for the 
vocabulary terms needed to describe fiber 
art's materials and objects, techniques, cre- 
ators, and users resulted in a very complex 
database record with thirty-nine fields, 
only less than ten of which coincide with 
the typical bibliographic record. Her dis- 
cussion of the many interweaving efforts to 
produce such a record and make it avail- 
able to users with sophisticated technolo- 
gies says a great deal about the expansive 
demands graphic materials will impose on 
the keepers of bibliographic standards. 
Petersen's story of the AAT confirms this 
by relating to the reader how much the 
AAT has changed because of user com- 
ments and demands, and how in turn the 
MARC record and Library of Congress 
Subject Headings have changed or will 
have to change to remain useful. As neither 
Lunin nor Petersen will have the force of 
impact that the Department of Defense 
can bring about, it is worth reading the 
Beazley paper to see what it takes and what 
might be the result, as CALS will affect us all. 

The illustrations with many of the 
papers are very instructive, especially in 
Keefe, Seloff, Lunin, Walker and Thoma, 
and Besser. Unhappily, the references with 
each and every paper are inadequate, and 
the index included (which covers the en- 
tire volume, not just this number) is little 
more than an alphabetized table of con- 
tents. Little attention has been given to 
gathering related papers under a given 
index entry. Instead, the index entry is 
tailor-made to fit one paper, and the sub- 
headings merely itemize in page order the 
contents of the paper. "MARC" might be 
an exception, where three papers are re- 
ferred to, but under "image" the scatter is 
very apparent. 

This collection of papers makes for in- 
teresting reading on the subject, but it 
must be seen for what it is, a collection of 
work in progress, not a historical review or 
a trend-setting symposium. It will be ex- 
tremely valuable for anyone with current 
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interest in the subject, but cannot be 
expected to provide a tutorial or general 
perspective on all the work presently going 
on. — Pauline A. Cochrane, Professor Em- 
eritus, Syracuse University. 

Teaching Technologies in Libraries: A 
Practical Guide. By Linda Brew 
MacDonald and others. Boston: Hall, 
1991. 275p. $34.95 (ISBN 0-8161- 

1906- 6); paper, $24.95 (ISBN 0-8161- 

1907- 4). LC 90-43579. 
Automated information-retrieval systems 
not only are quite different from printed 
sources in their format and organization, 
but also inspire a different reaction from 
users and librarians than those generated 
by computers and automated systems. 
Thus teaching how to use a computer- 
based information source cannot be the 
same as teaching how to use printed refer- 
ence materials. A discussion of how this 
instruction can be effective forms the basis 
for Teaching Technologies in Libraries, 
which explains options for technology in- 
struction. 

Computer-based sources offer no idea 
of the size of the information covered or of 
the steps involved in searching the sources, 
unlike a printed source which you can see 
and feel and with which you yourself con- 
struct the search strategy. Standards of 
user interfaces do not exist from one com- 
puter-based source to another, and each 
user approaches an automated source 
from a multifaceted personal perspective. 
Thus rather than decreasing the need for 
instruction as might have been assumed, 
automated information systems have actu- 
ally increased the need for teaching how to 
use these various technologies. 

Various options for teaching technolo- 
gies in libraries are discussed in detail in 
separate chapters. Caution is advised when 
deciding among the options (such as 
CAI — computer-assisted instruction, arti- 
ficial intelligence, hypertext, video, or 
handouts), since no one option will be best 
for all computer-based sources. The logical 
steps listed to follow in order to make the 
best option selection possible are: identify 
the problem, state goals and skills, deter- 
mine learner characteristics, review the 



resources, compare media features, con- 
sider media in context, and, finally, select 
the media. Case studies are presented to 
underscore the use of the options available. 

In the chapter on onscreen help, 
Joseph Matthews and Joan Frye Williams' 
UFI (User Friendly Index) is listed in a 
discussion of the overall generally poor 
design of system-provided onscreen help 
screens. The index rates user friendliness 
from +4 (The User Intimate System) 
through points such as -1 (The User Crabby 
System) down to -4 (The User Vicious Sys- 
tem), and it is a humorous but effective guide 
in helping to understand the various levels of 
effective onscreen help. Help screens for 
both online and CD-ROM systems are 
included in this chapter. Emphasis is 
placed on the principles that librarians 
must be familiar with the help facilities of 
the systems in the library, that librarians 
direct users to good help facilities, and that 
librarians take an assertive role by telling 
system designers when "a weak help facil- 
ity needs to be reworked." 

Library instruction requirements for 
CD-ROM sources and online services as 
well as the renaissance of audiovisual in- 
struction (AV combined with microcom- 
puters) are expanded upon in separate 
chapters and include rips on the hows and 
whys of designingan audiovisual help facil- 
ity. More information is provided on expert 
systems, hypertext, and CAI as instruc- 
tional aids for the new technologies before 
the final chapter is reached, which con- 
tains details on the needs of special users, 
those users in public, school, academic, 
and medical libraries. 

Overall, Teaching Technologies in Li- 
braries is a collection of detailed informa- 
tion on various approaches to providing 
instruction in the use of computer-assisted 
information sources. Each chapter con- 
tains a good bibliography of further read- 
ings. This work is also, however, an excel- 
lent source of basic information on both 
the computer-assisted sources themselves 
and the various approaches to instructing 
how to use the sources. Recommended for 
public and technical services staffs. — 
Denise A Garofalo, Mid-Hudson Library 
System, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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Convergence: Proceedings of the Sec- 
ond National Conference of the Li- 
brary and Information Technology 
Association, October 2-6, 1988, 
Boston. Ed. by Michael Gorman. Li- 
brary and Information Technology 
Series, no.3. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Assn., 1990. 283p. paper, $45 
(ISBN 0-8389-3382-3). LC 90-797. 

Videotechnology and Libraries. Pa- 
pers presented at the Second Na- 
tional Conference of the Library 
and Information Technology Asso- 
ciation, October 2S, 1988, Bos- 
ton. Ed. by Michael Gorman. LITA 
Guides, 1. Chicago: American Library 
Assn., 1990. 30p. paper, $10.50 (ISBN 
0-8389-7429-5). LC 90- 803. 

MARC Format Integration: Three 
Perspectives. Papers presented at 
the Second National Conference of 
the Library and Information Tech- 
nology Association, October 2-6, 
1988, Boston. Ed. by Michael Gor- 
man. Chicago: American Library 
Assn., 1990. LITA Guides, 2. Chicago: 
American Library Assn., 1990. 19p. 
paper, $9.50 (ISBN 0-8389-7430-9) 
LC 90-804. 

Library and Information Technology 
Standards: Papers prenented at the 
Second National Conference of the 
Library and Information Technol- 
ogy Association, October 2-6, 
1988, Boston. Ed. by Michael Gor- 
man. LITA Monographs, 1. Chicago: 
American Library Assn., 1990. 90p. 
paper, $18.50 (ISBN 0-8389-7431-7). 
LC 90-800. 
The Library and Information Technology 
Association (LITA) has released the pro- 
ceedings of its second national conference, 
.held in Boston in 1988, in a series of four 
publications — one a general set of papers 
and three smaller volumes that include 
papers on specialized subjects. 

The theme of the conference, "Effec- 
tive Technology, Excellent Service: Put- 
ting the Pieces Together," is well re- 
presented by the papers in the general 



volume, Convergence, There is something 
for every interest here. The articles range 
from the visionary to the "how we did it 
good" brand. There is humor, practical 
information, and inspiration to be found 
here. For the sake of brevity, only four of 
the forty-three articles in this volume will 
be reviewed here. 

'The Role of Technology in Libraries: 
Thoughts and Observations," by Thomas 
T. Suprenant, reminds us of the creative 
side of technology and the important role 
of librarians as teachers and innovators. 
Technology is changing the structure of 
libraries and enhancing the role of librari- 
ans as "information engineers." Suprenant 
contends that technicalservices people are 
the "most important individuals in every 
aspect of this enhanced role." 

John P. Abbott and Jinnie Y. Davis pres- 
ent practical information in "Extending 
Service beyond the Library Walls: The 
Effect of Remote Access to Online Cata- 
logs in Large Academic Libraries." Many 
of the problems of supporting remote 
access to a library catalog are discussed. 
The blurring of lines between traditional 
reference service and technical support is 
mentioned, as well as the difficulty in train- 
ing unseen and unheard users. Practical 
advice is given for those planning to offer 
remote access to their catalog. 

Expert systems applied to reference 
service is described by Charles W. Bailey 
in "Building Knowledge -Based Svstems 
for Public Use: The Intelligent Reference 
Systems Project at the University of Hous- 
ton Libraries." Development activities are 
described, including attempts to use dif- 
ferent expert system shells, some of which 
were rejected for not meeting specifica- 
tions. The goal of the project was to pro- 
duce a working prototype of an expert sys- 
tem to aid users seeking indexes and 
abstracts. 

We are reminded again of our service 
role by Miriam Drake in "Don't Promise 
What You Can't Deliver: Developing the 
Image of the Library as a Technological 
Institution and Service Organization." 
Finding Billy Crystal quoted in library lit- 
erature is refreshing. We need to be 
refreshed and reminded that computers 
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don't provide service, we do. Your collec- 
tion might look marvelous, but do you pro- 
vide marvelous service? 

This is a fine collection of articles with 
broad appeal. Our commitment to service 
seems to be alive and well. Library school 
students will find it a useful resource and 
so should jaded, tradition-bound librari- 
ans. Reading this volume makes me look 
forward to the third national LITA confer- 
ence in 1992. 

Videotechnology and Libraries gives a 
brief introduction to such applications in 
libraries. The articles include a description 
by Carol Henley of the DEC VAX VTX user- 
friendly interface to the DEC Library net- 
work. Angela Giral writes about AVIADOR, 
Avery Videodisc Index of Architectural 
Drawings, available on the Research Li- 
braries Information Network (RUN). 
Joan Parker and Alice Littlejohn of Califor- 
nia State University, Long Beach, describe 
bibliographic instruction aids developed 
with HyperCard, Pilot, and Guide soft- 
ware. Littlejohn also writes about interactive 
video reference services using Datapoints 
Multimedia Information Network Exchange 
(MINX). In the last section, three videodisc 
projects are described: the Forest Service 
photograph collection at the National 
Agricultural Library, image database de- 
velopment at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and the Project Emperor-I mul- 
timedia project. These "articles" were 
probably more effective as presentations 
where visual aids were no doubt used to 
great advantage. They lose something in 
the translation to paper; those looking for 
in-depth information about videotechno- 
logy might want to look elsewhere for a 
comprehensive treatment. 

MARC Format Integration presents a 
useful overview of issues surrounding the 
planned integration of the various MARC 
formats into one format. Richard Greene 
of the OCLC Online Computer Library 
Center describes the process for imple- 
menting routine changes to the MARC 
format: analyzing and coding system 
changes, testing these changes, preparing 
documentation, training users, and coordi- 
nating schedules for implementing the 
changes. Greene contrasts the changes 
required by conversion to the second edi- 



tion of the Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules with those needed to implement for- 
mat integration. Anne Highsmith gives the 
librarian's perspective on format integra- 
tion. Uppermost in the librarian's mind are 
the ways that format integration will 
change retrieval capabilities and how inte- 
gration will change the cataloging process. 
Highsmith is reassuring on both topics: 
format integration will not take away any 
retrieval capabilities and will in fact shield 
the catalog user from arbitrary format 
decisions required by current MARC stan- 
dards (Is it a music item or a serial item? 
Can't be both!) and should streamline the 
cataloging process. The local system per- 
spective is presented by Karen Coyle. 
Retrieval enhancements are addressed 
here as well as some potential problems 
with integration. For example, ambiguous 
data elements will have to be dealt with as 
well as the problem of reconciling "old" 
style records with "new" style records. 

Standards make the world go round, 
and this first LITA Monograph, Library 
and Information Technology Standards, 
does a fair job of presenting a thorough 
overview of the subject. The Technical 
Standards for Library Automation Com- 
mittee (TESLA) of LITA presented two 
sessions at the Second LITA National Con- 
ference; the eight papers included here 
cover the standards development process 
and the implementation process. The stan- 
dards development process is succinctly 
described by Patricia Harris, executive 
director of the National Information Stan- 
dards Organization (NISO). Katherina 
Klemperer describes work on the Com- 
mon Command Language standard. The 
USMARC standard for holdings and loca- 
tions data is reviewed by Nolan Pope. A 
course called "Information Processing 
Standards," taught at the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Library and Informa- 
tion Science, is described by Toni Carbo 
Bearman. On the implementation side of 
this monograph, Gary McCone writes of 
the National Agricultural Library's conver- 
sion to USMARC. Use of USMARC for 
law materials is covered by Naomi Ronen.' 
Stephen Salmon writes of the need for 
standards for circulation systems. The 
standards guru, Walt Crawford, tells about 
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technical standards that have failed. If 
you're just realizing how important stan- 
dards are to librarianship, this publication 
is a good starting point. — Janet Woody, 
Virginia Commonwealth University, Rich- 
mond. 

Libraries, Erotica, Pornography. Ed. 
by Martha Cornog. Phoenix, Ariz.: 
Oryx, 1991. 314p. paper, $39.50 
(ISBN 0-89774-474-8). LC 90-46102. 
How a library collects and makes accessi- 
ble materials that are sexually explicit is a 
prominent professional concern because 
such materials are inherently value laden 
and controversial. No other topic, with the 
possible exception of religion, has a litera- 
ture with such a wide range of quality and 
the ability to evoke such strong emotion. 
Libraries, Erotica, Pornography is a col- 
lection of essays about this very issue. An 
underlying theme of several of the seven- 
teen chapters is that there is a conflict, an 
ongoing tension, for librarians in relation 
to collecting what is good and helpful for 
library users on the one hand, and what is 
representative of "variety and plurality as 
moral and social goods" on the other hand. 
Editor Martha Comog and the other con- 
tributors provide a well-written summary 
of how they see this conflict working itself 
out — primarily over the last three decades. 

Reading Libraries, Erotica, Pornogra- 
phy reminds one of some of the basic prin- 
ciples of life and librarianship. This re- 
viewer is also reminded of an incident in 
1968 while having coffee with a library 
school student at the University of Illinois. 
The student complained that a class assign- 
ment required him to read Claude Browns 
Manchild. In The Promised Land (Macmil- 
lan, 1965), which he described as "abso- 
lutely filthy" and inappropriate for library 
selection. While I have forgotten the rest 
of our conversation that day, I do remem- 
ber that about one week later the same 
student observed that Manchild had an 
important message and was fairly well writ- 
ten. Perhaps redeeming qualities really do 
influence acceptable limits — regardless of 
whether the librarian is dealing with pro- 
fanity, erotica, etc. 

In the introduction to the book the 
editor and her husband (Timothy Perper) 



discuss the historical context that precipi- 
tated the writing of this book. The intent is 
to enlighten and guide librarians in their 
treatment of sexuality materials — includ- 
ing the erotic and pornographic. The intro- 
duction closes by suggesting that "Each 
library must walk its own tightrope amidst 
staff, community, and professional priori- 
ties.'* Such a tone is found in most of the 
other essays. I would not classify most of 
the contributors as intellectual freedom 
purists (in the sense that anything and 
everything is acceptable). 

While most of the chapters represent 
substantive contributions, no single chap- 
ter of this collection stands out. It is the 
cumulative impact of all the essays that 
makes the collection worthwhile. Gershon 
Legman, described as the world's leading 
authority on erotic literature, provides a 
brief history of erotica and its creators and 
its collecting by libraries. He makes the 
telling observation that "Sexual perversion 
is not funny, not rare, and not to be taken 
lightly, as anyone who has ever been mar- 
ried to a homosexual or sadist or pervert 
knows" (p.51). The editor and her husband 
attempt to deal with the meanings 
attached to the words erotica and pornog- 
raphy and others. There is food for 
thought here — but not much guidance. 
Bill Katz and Will Manley respectively pro- 
vide pro and con arguments on collecting 
pornography in libraries, and those who 
like easy answers might appreciate their 
thoughts. Manley 's argument against por- 
nography in the library is pragmatically 
based. Vern Bullough's essay on the 
"Research and Archival Value of Erot- 
ica/Pornography" is of questionable value 
(only six pages including two pages of ref- 
erences). There is a chapter dealing with 
the feminist position on pornography and 
another on the Minneapolis and Indianap- 
olis "pom ordinances," which dealt with 
women's civil rights. Bothchapters are well 
written and weil documented, Martha 
Cornog's "A Case Study of Censorship? 
The Library of Congress and the BraiHing 
of Playboy" is an excellent contribution. It 
should not go unnoticed that one of the 
conclusions of this case study is "Recogni- 
tion (again) that a (good) selection policy is 
the best defense against censorship" 
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(p.141). There are chapters on "Erotica 
Research Collections" and "Homosexual- 
ity Research Collections," and chapters 
providing bibliographies on various as- 
pects of the issue of "Libraries, Erotica, 
Pornography." Robert Rimmer (author of 
The Harrad Experiment) contributed "A 
Connoisseurs Selection of X Rated Video- 
tapes for the Library." His selection of sixty 
videos compares with three thousand he 
has reviewed — of which "85% . . . belong 
in the category of sick sex or are just boring 
to watch" (p.241). 

Timothy Perper concludes the book 
with a long, almost rambling, essay on li- 
brarian attitudes toward sex books. His 
image of librarians is outdated, in my opin- 
ion. Particularly interesting, however, are 
his insights regarding any connection be- 
tween sexuality materials and sexual crime. 
Also worthwhile is his commonsense ques- 
tion, "Do you mean to assert that rapists go 
to the library before attacking women?' 
(p.291) I found the book to be helpful as I 
reevaluated my own commitment to intel- 
lectual freedom. It helped me realize again 
that even professionals might come to John 
Berry's point of "Drawing The Line." 1 The 
content, the balanced approach, the full 
pages of text, and the references and bib- 
liographies all combine to make this an 
appropriate acquisition for most librar- 
ies.— Don Lanier, University of Illinois at 
Chicago, College of Medicine a t Rockford. 

Reference 

l.John Berry, "Drawing the Line," Library 
Journal 104:2385 (1979). 

Issues for the New Decade: Today's 
Challenge, Tomorrow's Opportu- 
nity. A Conference Sponsored by the 
Florida State University School of 
Library and Information Studies 
and the Center for Professional 
Development and Public Service. 
Ed. by Alphonse F. Trezza. Boston: 
Hall, 1991. 177p. paper, $22.50 (ISBN 
0- 8161-1939-2). LC 90-28391. 
The participants at the eighth annual Li- 
brary Conference at Florida State Univer- 
sity in March 1990 must have come away 
feeling invigorated and stimulated by a 



lively set of papers on a wide variety of 
topics given by nationally renowned speak- 
ers. This collection of papers from the con- 
ference discusses four "issues for the new 
decade": preservation, pressures on the 
scholarly exchange (a librarian/publisher 
discussion of the serials pricing contro- 
versy), the role of the public library, and 
federal and state legislative agendas. The 
presenters are all recognized experts in 
their fields, and each of the individual 
papers is well worth reading. 

How well these papers hang together as 
a monograph, and whether they succeed in 
fulfilling the premise of the title are other 
questions. Clearly these topics are all im- 
portant issues. However, the volume suf- 
fers from the absence of an overview 
article to put them in the context of the 
increased national awareness of the essen- 
tial nature of information access, the expo- 
nential growth of information available, 
and the centrality of the profession's role. 
It is also surprising that there is no detailed 
discussion of communications and elec- 
tronic access as issues for the 1990s, except 
for a reference to the National Research 
and Education Network (NREN) in Gary 
Strong's Samuel Lazerow Memorial Lec- 
ture and Eileen Cooke's section on federal 
legislation pertaining to information is- 
sues. Moreover, I would consider the cur- 
rent grim budget picture, both in terms of 
library allocations and the shrinking size of 
the available resource base, as something 
that will continue through the decade and 
influence many of our decisions and much 
of our long-range planning. In his discus- 
sion of the role of the public library, 
Charles Robinson even goes so far as to say 
that for him preservation and serials pric- 
ing are non-issues. All of the articles deal 
with information access in one respect or 
another, and a more focused introduction 
would have helped tie together seemingly 
disparate topics. 

There are some excellent articles in this 
volume. For instance, the reader will find:, 
a succinct overview of preservation from 
the national perspective by Pat Battin, the 
president of the Commission on Access 
and Preservation; a thrilling account of the 
fire-bombing of the Joliet Public Library 
and its subsequent recovery by the director 
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James Johnston; a clearly organized and 
well-documented discussion of the current 
serials pricing crisis by Duane Webster, 
Association of Research Libraries execu- 
tive director; a useful set of guidelines to 
be used as a model for disaster planning 
from the Illinois State Library Preserva- 
tion Office; and a good summary article on 
both current and developing federal legis- 
lation affecting libraries, by Eileen Cooke, 
director of the American library As- 
sociation's Washington D.C. office — to 
mention just a few of the contributions. 
These papers could be especially useful for 
library school students or new entrants to 
the profession because several of the arti- 
cles provide thumbnail sketches of where 
we are and what we have done on certain 
issues. 

In summary, this collection of papers is 
not essential reading, but if one happened 
to stumble onto it, the time would be well 
spent perusing its contents. — Gillian M. 
McCombs, State University of New York at 
Albany. 

Collection Analysis for the School Li- 
brary Media Center: A Practical 
Approach. By Carol A. Doll and 
Pamela Petrick Barron. Chicago: 
American Library Assn., 1991. 73p. 
paper, $9.95 (ISBN 0-8389-3390-4). 
LC 90-40208. 
This practical "how-to-do-it" guide is de- 
signed to introduce school library media 
specialists and youth services public librar- 
ians to a technique for gathering informa- 
tion about the collection that can be used 
in decision making. Collection analysis as 
a means of measuring the quality of the 
collection is presented in the context of 
managing resources to achieve a desired 
outcome. The work opens with a discus- 
sion of collection analysis and presents one 
of the author's experiences to demonstrate 
why collection analysis is an effective tool 
for measuring quality and for collecting 
data to communicate fiscal needs to fund- 
ing sources. 

Data analysis is described in terms of 
sampling techniques, qualitative and 
quantitative methods for collection evalu- 
ation, ways to estimate updating costs, and 
ways to assess whether the collection is 



meeting curricular needs. The need to 
evaluate policy and goals is addressed. 
Practical suggestions for carrying out 
weeding procedures include removal, 
retention, and discard of materials. The 
techniques are described in terms of man- 
ual and computerized operations. One 
chapter is devoted to preparing the collec- 
tion for automation. 

Throughout the work the practical 
applications used by librarians and media 
specialists enhance and explain the more 
theoretical aspects of the work. Terms are 
clearly defined, with illustrative applica- 
tions and directions for using the forms' 
presented in the figures. All the forms are 
reprinted in one of the appendixes. The 
advice is sound and reflects the authors' 
knowledge of the realities of working in 
schools and public libraries. For example, 
readers are encouraged to limit the size of 
reports to administrators (an actual one 
page report is displayed as a figure). Ref- 
erences to related works and bibliogra- 
phies provide additional sources for the 
interested reader. 

Investing in this work will save librari- 
ans and media specialists money that can 
be used to replace items in the collec- 
tion. — Phyllis Van Orden, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Subject Authorities in the Online 
Environment. Papers from a Con- 
ference Program Held in San Fran- 
cisco, June 29, 1987. Sponsored by 
Resources and Technical Services 
Division, American Library Associa- 
tion, Library and Information Tech- 
nology Association, Association of 
College and Research Libraries, Pub- 
lic Library Association. Ed. by Karen 
Markey Drabenstott. ALCTS Papers 
on Library Technical Services and 
Collections, no.l. Chicago: American 
Library Assn., 1991. 84p. paper, $20 
(ISBN 0-8389-0558-7). LC 90-20824. 
The program from which this publication 
derives took place in a very large and very 
crowded room. For those of us who spent 
time standing or sitting on the floor in that 
room, the new volume offers a welcome 
chance to return to the topic in comfort, 
although it cannot convey the atmosphere 
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of keen interest and excitement that filled 
the hall, prompted by the April 1986 debut 
of the machine-readable Library of Con-, 
gress Subject Headings (LCSH-mr). Still, 
most of what was said remains fresh and 
pertinent. 

Lois Mai Chan's paper discusses the use 
of LCSH-mr to support cataloging, file 
maintenance, thesaurus maintenance and 
development, and retrieval activities. Not- 
ing that LCSH-mr falls short of being a 
true authority file in that it does not con- 
been used on Library of Congress (LC) 
bibliographic records, Chan proposes that 
such a file be built to assist with automatic 
heading validation. (This proposal was 
scheduled for discussion at the May 1991 
conference on LC subject subdivision 
practice.) 

Joanna Rood and William Garrison dis- 
cuss the use of LCSH-mr in UTLAS and 
NOTIS, respectively. Rood offers a cau- 
tionary tale of UTLAS' efforts to provide 
LC-based online authority files, repeat- 
edly outflanked by LC s own releases. She 
also has words of wisdom for those con- 
templating batch processing of controlled 
headings and enhancements to LCSH-mr. 
Garrison focuses on what NOTIS learned 
from processing updates to LCSH-mr, and 
on blind reference problems resulting 
from LC's use of headings in complex ref- 
erences and explanatory notes, and as pat- 
tern headings. 

Issues relating the use of LCSH-mr as 
a public access tool are addressed by Liz 
Bishoff and Carol Mandel. Bishoff notes 
differences in the attitudes of public and 
technical services staff toward controlled 
vocabularies, and calls for further investi- 
gation into the design of authority files for 
public display. Carol MandeFs discussion 
of strategies for displaying multiple con- 
trolled vocabularies identifies problems 
with each approach in this emerging field 
of research. 

As Karen Markey Drabenstott notes in 
her introduction, research into these areas 
promises a new stage of online catalog 
development. Meanwhile, this volume 
does an excellent job of framing the gen- 
eral issues driving this development and 
outlining problems and possible solu- 



tions. — Stephen Hearn, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 

Automation Services for Libraries: A 
Resource Handbook. By Ernest A. 
Muro. Annandale, N.J.: Vendor Rela- 
tions Pr. (One Bellaggio Place, P.O. 
Box 40, Annandale, NJ 08801), 1991. 
295p. paper, $47.50 (ISBN 0-879491- 
00-1). 

This latest addition to library automation 
literature is intended to assist in the devel- 
opment of requests-for-proposals (RFPs) 
and has several strengths: the breadth of 
its directory-style coverage of automation 
services available to libraries, a selection of 
essays providing both historical and state- 
of-the-art information, and extensive in- 
dexing. The handbook consists of three 
major sections including essays on five 
industry categories (hardware, software, 
network services, communications, and 
value added vendors); corporate and prod- 
uct profiles; indexes and a bibliography. 

This is not a handbook for the neo- 
phyte. Written by industry specialists, the 
essays are crucial to understanding the 
classification scheme used by Muro in the 
corporate and products "Profile" section. 
The essays provide a broad industry cover- 
age and give a basic historical background. 
They also run the gamut from a highly 
technical hardware essay written by 
Audrey Grosch of the University of Min- 
nesota to an overview essay on telecommu- 
nications by Larry Learn of the OCLC 
Online Computer Library Center. A glos- 
sary would complement this section quite 
nicely. 

The meat of the handbook is the corpo- 
rate and product profiles. Compiled from 
a 1989 survey of automation firms market- 
ing to libraries, this section is based solely 
upon the information supplied by those 
firms. Consequently, there are some gaps 
in the coverage of the industry. Organized 
alphabetically by name of the vendor, this 
section includes basic information such as 
address, phone, contact person, sales, and 
target markets. The product profile infor- 
mation includes applications; hardware, 
software, and communication require- 
ments; information products; and stan- 
dards supported. Not all corporate and 
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product profiles provide complete infor- 
mation in every category, due to the 
amount of information submitted by the 
responding organizations. 

The final section of the handbook is 

industry, products and services, and of cor- 
porate, trade and personal names), a bib- 
liographic listing of related books, articles, 
and reference sources, and a copy of the 
survey questionnaire. The depth of index- 
ing and the typesetting make the index 
hard to read and somewhat hard to use. 
The bibliographic list is eclectic in its sub- 
ject coverage, concentrates on journal arti- 
cles (and consequently misses such stan- 
dards as Joseph R. Matthews' Choosing an 
Automated Library System (American 
Library Assn., 1980) and John S. 
Quarterman's The Matrix (Digital Press, 
1990)), and unfortunately needs updating. 

A phone interview with the author 
revealed that Automation Services for 
Libraries: A Resource Handbook is one 
volume of a growing series. The series is 
expected to include companion volumes 
on marketing and sales information and on 
user evaluations of systems. The author 
intends to update these volumes annually. 

This handbook is not adequate as a 
stand-alone resource for evaluating auto- 
mation services for libraries. It does not 
address the general questions such as 
"How do I begin to locate the hardware 
and software needed to automate my 
library?" or "Why is RISC architecture 
important and how does it affect my library 
automation decisions?' Librarians and 
vendors with enough computer savvy to 
understand the essays fully and to be able 
to relate the use of the different platforms, 
standards, hardware, and software listed 
will find the handbook helpful as a refer- 
ence tool for quick look-ups. The hand- 
book will also be valuable to computer 
professionals who may need an introduc- 
tion to automated library services. 

The handbook has great potential. 
When combined with the forthcoming 
companion volumes and annual updates, it 
might well grow into the "authoritative ref- 
erence" claimed by Muro in his preface. — 
Jeanie Fraser, Failure Analysis Associates, 
Inc., Menlo Park, California. 



Library and Information Science Re- 
search: Perspectives and Strate- 
gies for Improvement. Ed. by 
Charles R. McClure and Peter Her- 
non. Information Management, Pol- 
icy, and Services [Series]. Norwood, 
N.J.: Ablex, 1991. 400p. $69.50 (ISBN 
0-89391-731-1); paper, $32.50 (ISBN 
0-89391-732-X). LC 90-25018. 

Statistics: A Component of the Re- 
search Process. By Peter Hemon. 
Information Management, Policy, and 
Services [Series]. Norwood, N. J.: 
Ablex, 1991. 198p. paper, $28.50 
(ISBN 0-89391-759-1). LC 90-25781. 
These recendy published books in the 
Ablex Information Management, Policy, 
and Services series are intended to ap- 
praise the current condition of library 
research and to help us proceed with it. 
The first succeeds admirably; the second is 
without distinction among similar works. 
Library and Information Science Research 
is the result of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Library Research Roundtable 
(LRRT) 1990 program planners' invitation 
to nationally recognized researchers to 
submit papers about improving research in 
library and information science. All essays 
are printed here, with royalties to be added 
to the Shera Award for Research endow- 
ment. The editors' objectives are to "Pro- 
vide a state-of-the-art assessment, dis- 
cussion, and overview of research in library 
and information science; . . . Offer specific 
recommendations and strategies for re- 
solving issues related to research in library 
and information science and for improving 
the quality, quantity, and impact of that 
research; . . . Increase the profession's 
(and library school students') awareness of 
the role and importance of research in 
library and information science;" and 
"Identify and analyze key issues and topics 
from a broad perspective cutting across a 
number of groups within library and infor- 
mation science" (p.xvii-xvtii). 

There are twenty- eight chapters (each 
with abstracts and references) organized 
into three sections, author and subject 
indexes, and information about the thirty- 
one authors. 

Part 1, "Overview of Research in 
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Library and Information Science," has 
eleven essays about the nature of research: 
resources; national agendas; the role of the 
U.S. Department of Education; interna- 
tional aspects; the development of dis- 
ciplines/professions; qualify, quantity, and 
impact; cross-disciplinarity; ideology, fund- 
ing, and standards; and the ethos and func- 
tion of library education. Part 2, "Practical 
Context of Research in Library and Infor- 
mation Science," focuses on the roles of 
library administrators, practicing librari- 
ans (written by an administrator), profes- 
sional associations, journal editors and 
editorial boards, consultants, private fund- 
ing agencies, network and consortia, and 
the information industry. In Part 3, ten 
authors address a variety of "Issues and 
Concerns Related to Research in Library 
and Information Science," including com- 
municating findings; requirements for aca- 
demic, public, school, special, and state 
librarianship; paradigm shife; and theoret- 
ical foundations. The concluding chapter 
is by Beverly Lynch. 

It is appropriate that librarians assess 
research regularly in order to understand 
it and to contribute significantly to knowl- 
edge. Appraisals should provide not only 
critical descriptions but also approaches 
that advance the profession and improve 
the impact of research. In this work, 
authors with differing experiences offer 
perspectives about research in librarian- 
ship; identify issues, constraints, and op- 
portunities; and suggest improvement 
strategies. They present an array of ideas 
for our consideration, meeting the editors' 
objectives. 

Consistent themes throughout the es- 
says are (1) establishing the proper role of 
research in a field dominated by practition- 
ers and (2) finding the appropriate model 
to inform research in library and informa- 
tion science. The editors and many of the 
authors share the general angst about 
librarianship: Is it a profession? Is it a dis- 
cipline? Without an unequivocal answer, 
librarians apparently have a difficult time 
constructing a theoretical base for re- 
search endeavors. Several essayists here 
propose that it is both a discipline and a 
profession, while others aver that it is nei- 



ther. It is in this debate that I find the book 
most interesting and disappointing. Unlike 
Mary Jo Lynch's Academic Libraries: 
Research Perspectives (American Library 
Assn., 1990), where authors almost uni- 
formly reflect the prevalent assumption in 
librarianship throughout the past thirty 
years that research is the variety of data- 
collection and analysis techniques com- 
mon to the social sciences, essayists here 
do discuss moving beyond that model but 
suggest that we follow yet again other 
social or expert paradigms. What cause for 
celebration would be acknowledging that 
librarians' option of choosing from a vari- 
ety of methods for adding to knowledge 
has been and is our strength. Why aren't 
we our own model instead of attempting 
legitimacy by imitation? 

This book should appeal to anyone 
interested in library research but specific- 
ally to educators, students, and practition- 
ers who hope to make significant contribu- 
tions to the literature of librarianship. 
Members of the Association for Library 
Collections & Technical Services (ALCTS) 
should particularly note Joe Hewitts ele- 
gandy written chapter about the role of 
administrators in improving research. 

Hernon s intent in Statistics: A Compo- 
nent of the Research Process is to meet a 
perceived "need for a basic work that pre- 
sents the research process and different 
statistical techniques clearly, succinctly, 
and as simply as possible" (p.xiv). In eleven 
chapters, he gives an overview of research, 
evaluation, and statistics; identifies jour- 
nals in library and information science 
most likely to publish research (although 
one wonders what purpose is served by 
pointing out that College <Lr Research 
Libraries uses "research" in its title); dis- 
cusses reference tools that provide access 
to research literature; demonstrates the 
use of microcomputers in data analysis; 
introduces basic statistical concepts, defi- 
nitions, and terminology; presents statisti- 
cal procedures that appear most often in 
library literature; discusses their applica- 
tion to library decisions; and summarizes 
decisions researchers make in selecting 
statistical techniques. The author does not 
intend this book to be a complete source. 
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The most logical companion is Hernon et 
al., Statistics for Library Decision Making: 
A Handbook (Ablex, 1989) because, he 
notes, it provides the conceptual founda- 
tion missing here. There is also duplication 
between these two books, as well as with 
other of Hernon's works. 

Hernon does succeed in his objective to 
provide a basic overview of the research 
process, emphasizing quantitative analysis 
and the use of descriptive and inferential 
statistical methods for "library school stu- 
dents, academic librarians new to the 
expectations of faculty status, and librari- 
ans wanting to be more effective consum- 
ers of the research literature of library and 
information science" (p.xiv). This work, 
however, is among many introductory and 
specialized statistics and research methods 
texts. Perhaps the primary reason for 
choosing it is the author's use of examples 
from library literature. For ALCTS mem- 
bers there is little specific here, — Charlotta 
C. Hensley, University of Colorado at 
Boulder. 

DOBIS/LIBIS: A Guide for Librari- 
ans and Systems Managers. By 

Peter Brophy and others. Brookfield, 
Vt.: Gower, 1990. 229p. $58.95 (ISBN 
0-566-05590-2). LC 90-37019. 
In the preface of this guide to IBM's 
DOBIS/LIBIS integrated library system, 
the authors state that they are attempting 
to give a general overview of the functions 
and operation of DOBIS/LIBIS. (In the 
United States the system is marketed 
under the name DOBIS/LEUVEN.) The 
observations made are based on experi- 
ence the authors gained in the mid- to late 
1980s implementing and operating DO- 
BIS/LIBIS Version 1.4 at Bristol Polytech- 
nic in the United Kingdom. The authors 
report on Version 2.0 changes throughout 
the text. 

The authors provide an easy-to-read, 
broad overview of the system that is honest 
in reporting not only the system's strong 
points but also its limitations. Although not 
always fully comprehensive and not up to 
date in that some features are not covered, 
the reader can gain a basic understanding 
of the system. 



In a broad sweep the introduction sets 
the scene with a background piece on IBM 
and the development of the DOBIS/ 
LIBIS software. Background continues in 
chapter 1 with Polytechnic's implementa- 
tion history — from specification, to system 
choice, to hardware configuration, to con- 
version of records to machine-readable 
form (done online directly into DOBIS/ 
LIBIS), to preparation of the staff for the 
new system. Separate chapters describe 
the various DOBIS/LIBIS functions: i.e., 
OPAC, acquisitions, periodicals and serials 
control, cataloging and maintenance, cir- 
culation, etc. In a concluding chapter on 
doing business with IBM, the authors note 
that IBM seems unaware of what a good 
product they have. IBM marketing and 
support of the system have been erratic, 
and few installations have been sold in the 
United States. (Reviewer's note: there, 
were no reported U.S. sales of the system 
in 1990.) 

Chapter 3, perhaps the most important 
in the book, provides a good overview of 
the DOBIS/LIBIS software, in terms 
readily understood by the layperson. The 
chapter describes the uniqueness and 
strongest assets of the DOBIS/LIBIS sys- 
tem — its integrated file structure, per- 
muted indexes, and the flexibility of 
options available for installing and running 
the software. 

The chapter dealing with cataloging, 
catalog maintenance, and bibliographic 
data conversion leaves questions unan- 
swered as regards data conversion, MARC 
format support, and the importing and 
exporting of records. The authors state 
that Bristol Polytechnic staff lacked 
MARC expertise. They were happy and 
satisfied with the cataloging module and its 
"hidden" MARC. Librarians steeped in 
working with MARC records and accus- 
tomed to thinking in MARC tags will more 
than likely be very dissatisfied with the 
cataloging module as delivered. Further- 
more, read carefully or you might miss the 
information that programming is neces- 
sary to translate data being loaded from 
external sources into DMARC (DOBIS 
MARC). Such programming is available 
from DOBIS/LIBIS sites, such as Emory 
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University. Comprehensive discussions of 
these issues would increase the relevance 
of this chapter. 

Throughout the chapters detailing 
DOBIS/LIBIS functions, reference is 
made to tasks that can be carried out by 
staff with proper authorization levels. 
However, the text devoted to an explana- 
tion of authorization levels is very sparse. 
The book would be improved with much 
more attention given to this important as- 
pect of any system. 

The book is recommended for those 
libraries wishing to maintain a compre- 
hensive collection of tides dealing with 
library automation systems. Those librar- 
ies that have already purchased the 
DOBIS/LIBIS (DOBIS/LEUVEN) sys- 
tem will be tempted to purchase this tide 
but will find it to be of limited value. It 
confirms the implementation experience. 
However, fundamental knowledge needed 
to operate the system is just as adequately 
covered in the manuals and documenta- 
tion supplied with the purchased sys- 
tem. — Sally J. Armistead, CatonsviUe 
Community College, Baltimore County, 
Maryland. 

Patterns and Options for Managing 
Information Technology on Cam- 
pus. By Anne Woodsworth. Chicago: 
American Library Assn., 1991. 89p. 
paper, $20 (ISBN 0-8389-0546-3). LC 
90-878. 

This brief book focuses on the various 
models employed for the management of 
information technology on a number of 
American campuses. Within that frame- 
work, particular attention is given to the 
scattered emergence of Chief Information 
Officer (CIO) positions and the roles 
played by persons in those positions, with 
emphasis given to relationships to the 
library. 

The methodology behind this report, 
which displays twenty-two data tables, is as 
follows. Twenty-eight CIOs were inter- 
viewed either in person or by telephone in 
1986 and 1987. The author also reviewed 
the relevant literature and applied per- 
sonal observation to describe a variety of 
models of information technology man- 



agement, with the purpose of helping "a 
college or university identify the adminis- 
trative configuration most suitable for its 
campus culture" (p.6). This purpose might 
have been achieved, for the report does 
provide a choice of organizational perspec- 
tives as food for thought, but surely it is not 
so thorough that, from its findings, "the. 
elements needed for successful coordina- 
tion and integration of [information tech- 
nology] on campus will unfold" (p.viii). 

Few academic librarians would debate 
the idea that the management of informa- 
tion technology on campus is a very timely 
subject of study and discussion. But it is 
such a fast-moving target that the validity 
of this snapshot of the way things were in 
1986 and 1987 is questionable in 1991. 
This potential weakness of the report is not 
offset by much analysis or tenacious pur- 
suit of issues suggested by the data. As a 
consequence, the reader is tempted to 
think that the report might better have 
been published as a journal article, per- 
haps making it more timely. 

These quibbles notwithstanding, 
Woodsworth s work captures in one conve- 
nient place information and ideas about a 
most fascinating social phenomenon on 
our campuses and, therefore, may serve a 
useful springboard function for better un- 
derstanding and further study. — Charles 
B. Osburn, The University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa. 

Buying Serials: A How-To-Do-It Man- 
ual for Librarians. By N. Bernard 
Basch and Judy McQueen. How-To- 
Do-It Manuals for Librarians, no. 10. 
New York: Neal-Schuman, 1990. 
188p. paper, $35 (ISBN 1-55570-058- 
6). LC 90-49692. 
In the preface, the authors state that their 
purpose is to "provide readers with a basic 
appreciation of serials acquisition practices 
and possibilities." Basch and McQueen do an 
outstanding job of discussing both the diffi- 
culties faced by libraries when acquiring seri- 
als and the continuing challenge of main- 
taining current serial collections. They 
emphasize the basic premise that libraries 
in the 1990s must develop responsible 
acquisition programs in order to maximize 
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the return on their ever-increasing serial 
expenditures. 

The placing of serial subscriptions sig- 
nifies a long-term commitment of library 
funds and human resources. The authors 
point out that the very nature of serial 
publications coupled with the various idio- 
syncrasies found among publishers is often 
more frustrating to a serials manager than 
the actual acquiring process. The use of 
serial subscription agencies is advocated as 
a viable step towards the goal of improving 
a library's serial acquisition process. While 
Basch and McQueen stress that purchas- 
ing serials through serial vendors might not 
work for every library, they cite definite 
cost- and labor-saving benefits to be de- 
rived from their proper usage. 

Subscription agencies act as facilitators 
between libraries and serial publishers by 
placing new orders, claiming missing 
materials, and renewing ongoing subscrip- 
tions. More importantly, their services are 
aimed at reducing the amount of human 
and monetary resources libraries would 
normally spend if performing these same 
functions in-house, as well as furnishing 
extremely useful managerial reports. 
Basch and McQueen provide a detailed 
and insightful examination of serial sub- 
scription agencies. They carefully guide 
the reader through the initial steps of ana- 
lyzing a library's needs and operations to 
translating those needs into the criteria to 
be used in the vendor selection process. 
After an agency has been chosen, the key 
to successful library/vendor relations, 
according to the authors, is effective com- 
munication and the ongoing evaluation 
and monitoring of a vendor's performance. 

Buying Serials is a valuable resource 
tool for new and experienced serial man- 
agers in both public and academic libraries 
and succeeds as a practical guide for pur- 
chasing serials through domestic subscrip- 
tion agencies. While not all serials are 
obtainable via serial vendors, their services 
do provide an attractive alternative to the 
repetitive and time-consuming task of 
ordering all subscriptions direct from the 
publisher. Also included is a useful bibliog- 
raphy of related works and an excellent 
overview of several automated serial acqui- 



sition/subscription-management products 
and services available in today's market. — 
Mechael D. Gago, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Audiovisual Policies in ARL Librar- 
ies. By Kristine Brancolini. SPEC Kit 
162 (March 1990). Washington, D.C.: 
Office of Management Services, Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries, 1990. 
151p. paper, $30 (ISSN 0160-3582). 
SPEC Kit 162, Audiovisual Policies in ARL 
Libraries, opens with an introduction to 
the topic of audiovisual materials in the 
collections of research libraries. The intro- 
duction also discusses the results of a sur- 
vey by the Systems and Procedures 
Exchange Center (SPEC) of seventy-two 
academic research libraries with audiovi- 
sual collections. The SPEC Kit is divided 
into the following sections: Survey Results, 
Brochures and Fact Sheets, Circulation 
and Fine Policies, Collection Develop- 
ment and Selection Policies, Reserve Pol- 
icies and Procedures, and Selected 
Readings. The introduction, by Kristine 
Brancolini, provides a good summary of 
the SPEC survey results and the contents 
of the kit. 

The section titled "Survey Results" 
includes the actual SPEC questionnaire 
and the tabulated responses. The ques- 
tionnaire covers types of materials, the 
purposes of audiovisual collections, audio- 
visual staff, budgeting and expenditures, 
alternative means of acquisition, and 
audiovisual policies and collection ser- 
vices. Responses include the number of 
responses for each question, and the 
range, mean, and median for each 
response. 

The sections covering facilities (Bro- 
chures and Fact Sheets), circulation, col- 
lection development and selection, and 
reserve policies consist of examples of doc- 
uments from libraries participating in the 
survey. The documents provide clear and 
detailed information on maintaining and 
operating an audiovisual collection or 
media center. The documents are varied, 
demonstrating the many possible ap- 
proaches to establishing and maintaining 
an audiovisual collection. One drawback to. 
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the documentation is that many of the 
examples are outdated. Although many of 
the documents are from 1989 and later, 
some are also dated as early as 1984. It 
would have been more effective (when 
possible) to include the most current doc- 
umentation. 

Following the sections on facilities, col- 
lection development, reserve policies, etc., 
is a list of selected readings. The list is 
brief, consisting of six entries, and cites 
books as well as journal articles. 

In general, SPEC Kit 162 provides a 
clear overview of the major issues involved 
in the establishment and management of 
an audiovisual collection. However, narra- 
tive and explanation (in addition to the 
introduction) would have enhanced the 
kits effectiveness. In addition, although 
the libraries included in the survey are 
medium-sized to large academic research 
libraries, the kit will be useful for any 
library wanting to establish an audiovisual 
collection. The documentation included in 
the kit is clear and of good quality and 
covers all aspects of establishing and man- 
aging an audiovisual collection. — Mary 
Beth Fecko, Rutgers University, Piscat- 
away, New Jersey. 

Materials Budgets in ARL Libraries. 

By Peggy Johnson. SPEC Kit 166 (July 
1990). Washington, D.C.: Office of 
Management Services, Association of 
Research Libraries, 1990. 119p. pa- 
per, $30 (ISSN 0160-3582). 
SPEC Kit 166 grapples with several 
weighty issues facing acquisitions librari- 
ans and other library administrators today. 
The budgeting process is affected by rising 
costs, shrinking budgets, and new technol- 
ogy. Managing funds for maximum benefit 
is a challenging responsibility. To that end, 
equitable distribution of funds (including 
allocation formulas), monitoring fund bal- 
ances, and accountability are becoming 
increasingly important. The results of a 
Fall 1990 SPEC survey of 108 academic 
library members of the Association of 
Research Libraries are presented in this kit 
as an aid to dealing with these manage- 
ment concerns. 

The scope of this publication is broader 
than the title indicates. Considerable space 



is devoted to collection development and 
materials selection policies for machine- 
readable data files (MRDFs), also referred 
to as electronic resources, or computer 
files. The reason for inclusion is the impact 
of MRDFs on financial planning for librar- 
ies. Related direct and indirect costs such 
as staffing, training, equipment, and secu- 
rity constitute substantive considerations 
in the budgeting process. 

Other factors receiving attention in the 
materials selection policies are whether 
MRDFs provide improved access to infor- 
mation if it is already available in some 
other format, the number of users, and 
whether a common vendor is chosen, thus 
facilitating the use of similar searching pro- 
tocols. All policies advise employing ex- 
treme caution when substituting MRDFs 
for printed information. 

The Allocation Principles from the 
State University of New York at Buffalo 
provide an interesting example of a guide 
for the distribution of acquisitions funds. 
Goals, process, and fiscal contingencies are 
clearly delineated. Other budget proce- 
dures include the University of Toronto's 
"A Mechanism for the Protection and 
Establishment of Library Acquisitions." 
This is noteworthy because it attempts to 
protect the acquisitions budget from 
reduction in real purchasing power each 
year by adjusting for price inflation and 
currency fluctuation, both serious prob- 
lems for acquisitions librarians and other 
library administrators today. An end-of- 
t he -fiscal year funds report from the Uni- 
versity of Miami and a detailed preliminary 
estimate of the 1991-92 serials commit- 
ment from Brown University round out 
the collection of budget procedures and 
reports. 

A sample agreement for the acquisition 
and placement of a financial database in 
the Graduate School of Management of 
the University of California, Riverside, fol- 
lows. This is an excellent example of such 
a policy and one of the first to be published 
anywhere. A current list of selected read- 
ings completes the volume. 

SPEC Kit 166 is an essential purchase 
for acquisitions librarians, collection de- 
velopment coordinators, and library 
administrators involved in the budget and 
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allocation process. The only flaw, a few 
blurred lines of print on page 38, is negli- 
gible. — Nancy Myers, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion. 

Remote Storage: Facilities, Materials 
Selection, and User Services. By 
Virginia Steel. SPEC Kit 164 (May 
1990). Washington, D.C.: Office of 
Management Services, Association of 
Research Libraries, 1990. 110 p. pa- 
per, $30 (ISSN 0160-3582). 
This report is the result of a survey of 
Association of Research Libraries (ARL) 
member libraries and is an update of 
SPEC Kit 39, published in 1977. Libraries 
were asked whether they had or were plan- 
ning to use remote storage. There is little 
change from the earlier survey. In 1977, 45 
of 97 libraries responding used remote 
storage. In 1990, 45 of 90 store materials 
in a facility away from the rest of the col- 
lection; 10 more are planning for storage; 
35 neither use nor plan for remote storage. 

In 1990, more than half responding (30 
of 50) either use or plan to use storage by 
operating their own facilities. Of the others 
who share storage, some do so with librar- 
ies from the same campus with different 
reporting lines, some from the same insti- 
tution but with different campuses, some 
with libraries from other institutions, and 
some with organizations that are not librar- 
ies. The 40 of 50 (68 percent) using or 
planning storage are in the process of add- 
ing additional space, but even so 17 of 41 
(39 percent) say additional space will not 
have an impact on remote storage arrange- 
ments. Factually, 34 of 50 (68 percent) 
ARL libraries indicate that remote storage 
is an acceptable long-term solution to 
space problems in their library buildings. 

The survey covered planning, selection 
of materials, and user services at remote 
facilities. Most of the kit is a reproduction 
of planning documents supplied by some 
of the libraries using remote storage. Steel 
concludes, "While the use of remote storage 
facilities is considered to be an acceptable 
solution to long-term space problems, librar- 
ies will want to measure the effectiveness of 
the storage arrangements in order to mini- 
mize inconveniences to users" (p.2). 

Some of the criteria for selection of 



materials for remote storage include: con- 
dition, use or lack of it, age, format, limited 
holdings (less than a run of two years), and 
value (used by the Smithsonian). Docu- 
ments reproduced cover most of the consid- 
erations needed for decision making and 
specifications for planning and execution. 

From a technical point, since the doc- 
uments have been copied as received, 
appearance of some is not the best and 
there are some internal inconsistencies. 
For example, letters at the beginnings of 
paragraphs are missing; there are manu- 
script changes for updates and corrections, 
especially for numbers, but also for added 
information; the date of 1850 on page 77 
was surely intended to be 1950. The kit has 
limited usage, and the price of $30 could 
deter all but those still planning for stor- 
age. However, for those libraries needing 
this kind of information, the detailed doc- 
uments included should be very useful. — 
Ambrose Easterly, Dowelltown, Tennessee. 

Computer Files and the Research Li- 
brary. By Margaret Johnson and oth- 
ers. Ed. by Constance C. Gould. 
Mountain View, Calif.: Research Li- 
braries Group, 1990. 59p. paper, 
$3.50 (prepaid). (Available from Dis- 
tribution Services Coordinator, Re- 
search Libraries Group, Inc., 1200 
Villa St., Mountain View, CA 94041- 
1100.) 

This work resulted from a Research Li- 
braries Group (RLG) project begun in 
1987 for the purpose of developing models 
for collecting and providing access to what 
were then called machine-readable data 
files (MRDF). In 1989 RLG convened a 
workshop for MRDF project members 
(Dartmouth, Cornell, New York Univer- 
sity, Northwestern, University of Florida, 
and University of Pennsylvania) and other 
interested parties. The papers delivered at 
this workshop constitute the body of this 
work along with the discussion results and 
project summaries from the participating 
libraries. 

RLG broke important new ground in its 
project and the subsequent discussions. 
Many libraries that were not involved in 
collecting in 1987 what are now called 
computer files are finding their collections 
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include a variety of these materials such as 
CD-ROMs, software, textual files, and 
data files. Some of these materials have 
been deliberately selected. Other files 
have arrived with journal subscriptions or 
as a result of faculty requests. The issues of 
selection, acquisition, control, and access 
have become the concern of many rather 
than an elite few. The papers were written 
by practitioners in large research libraries, 
but the issues they discuss are the concern 
of many types of libraries, like it or not. The 
decision to collect unique research mate- 
rial or sophisticated numerical data flies 
requiring a mainframe computer may still 
be a negative for many libraries lacking the 
staff and resources to select, catalog, and 
service such materials. The basic concepts, 
however, of collection development, 
access, and service are equally applicable 
to many smaller and more common com- 
puter files. Such files are rapidly becoming 
a standard part of libraries' programs in the 
1990s. 

The four papers are aimed at different 
aspects of computer-file management, but 
except for the Marko paper there is signif- 
icant overlap in the issues covered. Never- 
theless, this slim work should be required 
reading for all librarians as we face a world 
increasingly filled with computer files. — 
Sara Heitshu, University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Information Needs in the Sciences: An 
Assessment. By Constance C. Gould 
and Karla Pearce. Mountain View, 
Calif.: Research Libraries Group, 
1991. 79p. paper, $1 (prepaid). (Avail- 
able from Distribution Services Coor- 
dinator, Research Libraries Group, 
Inc., 1200 Villa St., Mountain View, 
CA 94041-1100.) 
This book is one of a series prepared for the 
■ Program for Research Information Manage- 
ment (PRIMA) of the Research Libraries 
Group (RLG) and is basedon interviews with 
scholars and librarians closely involved with 
teaching and research in eight scientific dis- 
ciplines: physics, chemistry, biology, geosci- 
ences, astronomy, engineering mathemat- 
ics, and computer science. 

These are difficult days. The purchas- 
ing power of the library dollar is dwindling 
rapidly. Although more money is spent, 



fewer titles are purchased. As Gould and 
Pearce point out, most scientists rely heav- 
ily on the periodical and serial literature, 
much of which comes from abroad. The 
weak position of the dollar over the past 
few years has further eroded buying 
power. When budgets must be cut, the 
tendency is to look at lists of the most 
expensive purchases, usually books and 
journals in the sciences. Such conditions 
increase the need, stressed by these 
authors, for the development of collabora- 
tive efforts at all levels. 

For each discipline, the authors discuss 
the nature of research and information and 
the way scientists use information. It is 
apparent that there are as many differ- 
ences between the disciplines as there are 
similarities. Despite these differences, 
they note that most scientists today have 
some common needs. The desire for rapid 
access to current information, preferably 
at ones desk or in one's laboratory, is a 
thread that runs through all eight chapters. 

Different kinds of literature are im- 
portant in different areas. Each kind of 
information generates problems in loca- 
tion and accession. Many scientists need 
access to a broad range of information 
from a number of disciplines. The wide 
variety of print and electronic biblio- 
graphic databases helps, but many scien- 
tists are not able to take full advantage of 
such services. The purchase of CD prod- 
ucts or databases mounted on local net- 
works seems to increase use. In each 
section, there is a fairly extensive list of 
print and electronic services, as well as 
specialized databases. Although not every 
information tool available has been in- 
cluded, the important ones are listed. In 
addition, the authors discuss a number of 
projects that attempt to provide access to 
a whole spectrum of information from a 
terminal on a scientist's desk. 

This book contains a fair discussion of 
the problems of scientific information, but 
it serves as a prescription for the future. 
While the needs of scientists for older 
information haven't changed and while 
their dependence on the traditional jour- 
nal literature remains strong, there are 
many possibilities for the development of 
new and exciting tools for packaging. 
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accessing, and delivering information. — 
Katherine Porter, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 

Guide to Budget Allocation for Infor- 
mation Resources. Subcommittee on 
Budget Allocation, Collection Man- 
agement and Development Commit- 
tee, Resources Section, Association 
for Library Collections & Technical 
Services. Ed. by Edward Shreeves. 
Collection Management and Develop- 
ment Guides, no. 4. Chicago: American 
Library Assn., 1991. 23p. paper, $7 
(ISBN 0-8389-3397-1). LC 91-9371. 

Guide to Review of Library Collec- 
tions: Preservation, Storage, and 
Withdrawal. Subcommittee on Re- 
view of Collections, Collection Man- 
agement and Development Commit- 
tee, Resources Section, Association 
for Library Collections & Technical 
Services. Ed. by Lenore Clark Collec- 
tion Management and Development 
Guides, no.5. Chicago: American 
Library Assn., 1991. 41p. paper, $7 
(ISBN 0-8389-3396-3). LC 91-8788. 
These additions to the Collection Manage- 
ment and Development Guides series fol- 
low the format of their predecessors. Each 
is in outline form, with a detailed table of 
contents for ease of reference. Each has a 
glossary of technical terms and a helpful 
bibliography. 

Guide to Budget Allocation begins by 
reviewing the purposes of a budget docu- 
ment, its audiences, and its general char- 
acteristics. It then proceeds to cover 
allocation principles, the actual process of 
allocation, choice of allocation units (for- 
mat, administrative unit, subject, etc.), 
allocation criteria, and the application of 
allocation methods. Because the guide is 
meant to be of use in all types of libraries, 
a wide range of options is presented both 
for the format of the document itself and 
for the allocation of funds. The guide 
stresses the need for clarity and intelligibil- 
ity in budget documents and for careful 
planning, consensus building, and contin- 
uous review in regard to allocation criteria 
and methods. An appendix lists sources of 
price information about library materials. 



Guide to Review of Library Collections 
covers the related topics of preservation, 
storage, and deselection. It opens with a 
discussion of why such reviews are needed, 
e.g., widespread deterioration of materi- 
als, space limitations, budget constraints, 
and changing needs and goals. Next the 
guide covers staffing considerations and 
possible procedures. It then treats preser- 
vation, storage, and deselection in succes- 
sive sections. Each of these sections is 
subdivided into discussions of basic princi- 
ples and possible methods of implementa- 
tion. The deselection portion includes a 
timely discussion of criteria and methods 
for deselecting periodicals and standing 
orders. 

These guides will be useful to anyone 
involved in collection management, espe- 
cially those new to the field. Because of the 
frequent references to other volumes in 
the series (to avoid duplication of mate- 
rial), they are best used in conjunction with 
these. — Fred W. Jenkins, University of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

MARC Manual: Understanding and 
Using MARC Records. By Deborah 
J. Byrne. Englewood, Colo.: Libraries 
Unlimited, 1991. 260p. paper, $29.50, 
$35.50 outside North America (ISBN 
0-87287-813-9). LC 90-13413. 
The MARC (Machine-Readable Catalog- 
ing) format revolutionized many aspects of 
library service, although it is now taken for 
granted by most librarians (and patrons, 
even though they are probably unaware of 
it). Few, however, are very familiar with the 
evolution and principles of the current 
MARC format, which has its roots in the 
pre-MARC systems of the mid-1960s. 
MARC Manual provides the reader with a 
solid working knowledge of the history, 
rationale, and usage of MARC in libraries. 
Although the international implementa- 
tion of MARC is discussed, the manual 
concentrates on the USMARC standard 
and its variation, OCLC-MARC. Exam- 
ples of practices from the OCLC Online 
Computer Library Center predominate, 
presumably because OCLC is the largest 
MARC-based bibliographic network. 

Following a concise and informative 
treatment of MARC theory and develop- 
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ment, the manual gives an overview of the 
structure of the MARC system, including 
a helpful chapter on patterns with MARC 
that make it easier to use (such as repeti- 
tion of codes and numerical order of 
fields). A large portion is devoted to a 
detailed chapter on the major biblio- 
graphic MARC codes used for books and 
selected nonbook materials, intended to 
give a representative overview of the code 
system. The official USMARC definition is 
provided for each major fixed and variable 
field, as well as a very useful "description, 
potential uses, and caveats" section for 
each. One of the caveats cited for the 245 
(title statement) field, for example, is the ■ 
common problem of inaccurate filing indi- 
cators for initial articles. The potential uses 
described for each field might clarify for 
many readers the reasons for including 
such technical information as that found in 
the 008 (commonly known as the fixed 
field of a MARC bibliographic record). 
Much of this technical data is of great 
potential value for reference and collec- 
tion management purposes. There are 
examples throughout the book illustrating 
the tagging and content of MARC fields, 
but more examples for the various fields 
could have been included in this rather 
technical section on commonly used bib- 
liographic fields. 

The second half of the book revolves 
around MARC-related issues and their 
impact on automated systems. Here the 
authors background as a library automa- 
tion consultant is demonstrated to advan- 
tage. Emphasis is placed on features that 
need to be considered when selecting an 
automated system. The nuts and bolts of 
MARC record storage mechanisms and 
mediums are described with prospective 
automating libraries in mind. Major data- 
base processing issues, such as deduping 
and smart barcode processing, receive 
thorough treatment. Each operation is fur- 
ther analyzed by relevant "library specifi- 
cations" and "vendor responsibilities." 

Subsequent chapters deal with data- 
base products — what is available and what 
specifications to consider; and hardware, 
software, and database aspects of online 
systems. The chapter on MARC use in 



three different types of libraries provides 
a good final analysis of the value of MARC. 

Each chapter is supplemented by a bib- 
liography and occasional notes, but the 
index and glossary are rather sparse for a 
manual. This volume is to be praised for its 
excellent organization. The presence of 
consistent subheadings within chapters 
facilitates analysis and readability. The 
MARC Manual is useful for anyone wish- 
ing to gain an understanding of the struc- 
ture and advantages of MARC and MARC 
products — librarians (even catalog librari- 
ans could benefit from its general overview 
approach), programmers, vendors, library 
school students (this would be an excellent 
source of reading for automation courses), 
and library board members. — Christina 
Sokol, WLN Bibliographic Information 
Services, Lacey, Washington. 

Libraries, Networks and OSI: A 
Review with a Report on North 
American Developments. By Lorcan 
Dempsey. Bath, England: U.K. Office 
for Library Networking, The Library, 
University of Bath, 1991. 232p. paper, 
£28, $60 U.S. (ISBN 0-9516856-0-0). 
In any explosively expanding profession 
such as information technology, it becomes 
impossible to keep up with developments 
on all fronts. One is forced to become 
selective, focusing upon initiatives that will 
have direct bearing on one's particular spe- 
cialty or area of interest. However, it often 
happens that a particular project or devel- 
opment will suddenly assume increased 
importance and become directly relevant 
to one's daily life, thereby creating the 
need to quickly catch up. This is not always 
easy to do because of the lag time between 
developments and their subsequent docu- 
mentation in the traditional literature 
sources. 

Open System Interconnection (OSI) is 
a case in point. OSI is the exchange of 
information among systems that are 
"open" to one another by virtue of their 
mutual use of applicable standards. It has 
moved from being just another acronym to 
an indispensable piece of the 1990s tele- 
communications jigsaw puzzle, and this 
publication is an excellent resource for 
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those who both need to find out about 
current developments in networking and 
need some historical background. 

This report, commissioned by the Brit- 
ish Library Research and Development 
Department (BLRDD), examines aspects 
of the use of networks by libraries, with 
special emphasis on North American 
developments. It describes the application 
and development of OSI standards within 
the North American community and is an 
excellent overview of developments in net- 
working among research and academic 
library systems. Concerns that the genesis 
of the report indicates a transatlantic bias 
are needless. The basis for the report was 
a twenty-five-day fact-finding mission in 
March 1990, during which the author vis- 
ited twenty-six institutions or organiza- 
tions, ranging from the Library of Con- 
gress to Educom, from the OCLC Online 
Computer Library Center and the 
Research Libraries Group (RLG) to Car- 
negie Mellon and the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

This report should be recommended 
primarily to academic librarians and li- 
brary school faculty. It explains, very sim- 
ply and using a minimum of technological 
terms just what OSI is and why the future 
of networking in libraries is dependent 
upon protocol suites such as OSI and 
TCP/IP. This is a very well-organized 
"snapshot" of networking developments as 
of March 1990. Naturally, as with any fast- 
developing field, there have been many 
changes since then, and there will continue 
to be many more. RLG is positioning itself 
for a new role in the provision of informa- 
tion services; the National Research and 
Education Network (NREN) is coming 
closer to a reality; and institutions are 
resolving the policy issues that have pro- 
vided stumbling blocks when technologi- 
cal barriers have been overcome. The 
report comes with a variety of bonuses, 
such as an introductory overview that tells 
you how to get the best out of the book 
according to your needs and level of tech- 
nical expertise; a select list of acronyms in 
library automation and networking, the 
length of which belies its description as 
"select"; a list of relevant standards; a com- 



prehensive bibliography and index as well 
as specific bibliographic references 
throughout the text; and an appendix that 
includes die studv tour itinerary. Individ- 
ual networks and systems are described 
succinctly; specific network applications 
are discussed; and there are chapters on 
document delivery, Inter-library loan 
(ILL) protocols, and the local systems/end 
user interaction. 

If the subsequent reports that result 
from the BLRDD's review of networking 
activity live up to the standard set by this 
report, the profession will have gained a 
superior body of literature in an area 
where not enough time has previously 
been spent on accurately documenting and 
describing change. The BLRDD is to be 
commended for its commitment to "fos- 
tering an improved understanding of the 
role of information in the economy and 
society and to developing an agenda of 
public policy issues and initiatives aimed at 
maximizing the benefits to society of the 
changing role and character of information 
and the information industry" (Preface), — 
Gillian M. McComhs, State University of 
New York at Albany. 

Integrated Online Library Catalogs. 

Ed. by Jennifer Cargill. Supplements 
to Computers in Libraries, no.21. 
Westport, Conn.: Meckler, 1991. 96p. 
$35 (ISBN 0-88736-675-9). LC 90- 
44911. 

The diverse material contained in this 
monograph represents eight papers deliv- 
ered at the Computers in Libraries confer- 
ence held March 1989 in Oakland, 
California. The dominant theme of the 
conference was how to meet "the changing 
information needs of twentieth-century 
society." Jennifer Cargill, who edited this 
text, states in the introduction that the 
basic online catalog, which has been avail- 
able for several years, has led librarians and 
patrons to expect and, in many instances, 
demand a more efficient product able to 
offer additional services that expand our 
information needs. The papers delivered 
at the conference, although prepared 
mainly for organizations that are already 
involved with online catalogs, also offer 
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relevant guidelines for the organization 
just beginning the process of obtaining an 
online catalog. 

Issues such us preliminary document 
preparation and the contract process, 
library cooperation through consortia, the 
role of in-house automation personnel, 
and interaction with vendors are of interest 
to the organization in the first stages of 
automation as well as the experienced 
organization in the process of changing 
vendors or upgrading its system. The dis- 
cussion on system migration implies that 
many of the considerations associated with 
the first-time purchase of an online system 
resurface when an organization becomes 
involved in vendor-change or upgrade. 

Changes in user expectations after ex- 
posure to online catalogs, changes in the 
way the operating staff organizes and exe- 
cutes its work, and the effect on the 
broader library constituency, especially re- 
garding the changing interactions between 
technical services and reference services, 
are all addressed by one contributor. 

The remaining chapters, which deal 
with the participation of networks through 
brokering, consulting, and training, and 
database preparation services are applica- 
ble to any library organization involved in 
automation. 

An excellent annotated bibliography of 
works published between 1983 and 1990 
presents "general, comparative, and philo- 
sophical" material useful to the automation 
process. I would recommend this mono- 
graph to administrators, systems person- 
nel, and reference services and technical 
services personnel in any library organiza- 
tion at any stage of automation. — Carol T. 
Lagasse, Capital District Library Council, 
Schenectady, New York. 

Library Systems Migration: Chang- 
ing Automated Systems in Librar- 
ies and Information Centers. Ed. by 
Gary M. Pitkin. Supplements to Com- 
puters in Libraries, no.30. Westport, 
Conn.: Meckler, 1991. 142p. $42.50 
(ISBN 0-88736-738-0). LC 90-19920. 
This book contains nine papers, eight of 
which were presented at the "Changing 
Systems" session of the fifth annual Com- 
puters in Libraries Conference in March 



1990. It begins with an introductory essay 
on system migration (which in this work 
covers changing as well as significantly 
upgrading a library's automated system). 

Other chapters cover the politics of 
change, the technology of change, imple- 
menting change, and the management of 
change. The work concludes with two case 
histories and a thinly veiled commercial for 
an automated library system that is out of 
character with the rest of the book. 

The editor and several of the contribu- 
tors have made an effort to place discus- 
sion of one kind of organizational change 
( from one library system to another) in the 
broader context of organizational change 
in general. Thus, while the book is not a 
substitute for works on managing change, 
it may serve a useful role in encouraging 
the reader to read more widely on the 
topic. A well-researched bibliography at the 
end of the book to supplement the rather 
uneven chapter bibliographies would have 
been helpful. 

Many of the considerations that need to 
be taken into account in preparing to change 
from one library system to another are the 
same as those to be considered in selecting a 
library's first system. Machovec's chapter, 
"The Technology of Change," and Planks 
chapter. The Implementation of Change" 
would be equally useful in either case. 

If one accepts the premise (captured in 
the startling phrase "If it ain't broke, fix it 
anyway. If it ain't broke, you haven't looked 
hard enough") that change is not only inev- 
itable but essential to an institution's long- 
term stability and success, then this book 
can be recommended to a large group 
indeed: librarians planning for a change or 
major upgrade in their library system, 
those planning for their first system, and 
those at libraries where "it ain't broke."— 
Thomas Lehman, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Evaluation and Library Decision 
Making. By Peter Hernon and 
Charles R. McClure. Information 
Management, Policy, and Services 
[series]. Norwood, N.J.: Ablex, 1990. 
266p. $47.50 (ISBN 0-89391-640-4); 
paper, $24.50 (ISBN 0-89391-686-2). 
LC 90-40478. 
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Evaluation of library services has become 
a critical management function with the 
growing emphasis on accountability and 
planning, as well as the need to set priori- 
ties in a period of tight budgets. In Evalu- 
ation and Library Decision Making, 
Hemon and McClure have produced a 
clearly written, practical introductory text 
that concentrates on evaluation as a pro- 
cess to provide management data for deci- 
sion making in libraries. Their stated goals 
are to introduce readers to the relationship 
between planning and evaluation, to dis- 
cuss the components of an evaluation 
study, to foster an attitude that recognizes 
the importance of evaluation for the devel- 
opment of library programs and services, 
to offer examples of the evaluation process 
that can serve as models for those conduct- 
ing similar studies, to identify writings on 
evaluation in libraries and information 
centers, and to encourage organizational 
change and underscore the importance of 
evaluation to library decision making. 

Among topics covered are an overview 
of the evaluation process, the literature on 
evaluation, steps in conducting an evalua- 
tion study, evaluation designs and data col- 
lection techniques, sampling, improving 
the evaluation process with a library man- 
agement information system, performance 
measures in the evaluation process, com- 
munication of study findings, barriers to 
evaluation and the political context, and 
organizational change. Reports of two sam- 
ple studies are also included along with an 
extensive and well selected bibliography. 

This work is an organized presentation 
of information on the process and tech- 
niques of evaluation from a wide variety of 
sources held together by its focus on deci- 
sion-oriented applications in library con- 
texts. Its coverage is broad; thus the 
strengths of the work are as an introduc- 
tion and overview, as a justification for the 
role of evaluation in decision making, and 
as a guide to other sources for the mastery 
of the techniques of evaluation. Chapters 
on sampling, evaluation designs, and data- 
collection techniques, for example, are 
rudimentary and simply define and de- 
scribe various concepts and techniques. 
These chapters are primarily suggestive 
for the beginner and are not developed 



sufficiently to serve as guides to conduct- 
ing an evaluation project, while general 
chapters on planning an evaluation study 
are more adequate as guides to the initial 
stages of evaluation. 

In terms of its stated objective, Evalu- 
ation and Library Decision Making must 
be acknowledged as a successful work. It 
effectively promotes a realistic apprecia- 
tion of the role of evaluation in manage- 
ment. It is especially useful as a source of 
information for readers at beginning and 
intermediate levels of knowledge of evalu- 
ation strategy and technique. Several im- 
plicit assumptions, however, limit the value 
of the work for the practicing manager 
already committed to evaluation. Although 
the authors recognize that evaluation stud- 
ies are often undertaken by staff, the pre- 
dominant perspective in the important 
chapter on political context is of an outside, 
independent evaluator. The political com- 
plexities of evaluation studies by staff 
groups and/or individual stakeholders in 
the organization are not fully treated. 
Hernon and McClure also appear at times 
to assume a dichotomy between the "eval- 
uator" and the "decision maker" that does 
not exist in most libraries. The frequent 
and facile use of the term "decision maker" 
as if it had an unambiguous referent in 
libraries in which decision making is a com- 
plex organizational and institutional pro- 
cess oversimplifies most organizational 
settings. If the goal of library managers is 
to embed evaluation in the decision-mak- 
ingprocess, asomewhat more thoroughgo- 
ing treatment of evaluation in its 
organizational context would he required. 

In spite of its limitations, this is a very 
useful work. One might say that it points in 
the right direction and does an excellent 
job of motivating the reader to take that 
direction, but it does not do a great deal to 
lead one there. Nonetheless, it is a valuable 
work, as there remain many librarians who 
need to be convinced of the value of eval- 
uation. — Joe A. Hewitt, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Automation and Organizational 
Change in Libraries. By Peggy 
Johnson. Boston, Mass.: Hall, 1991. 
201p. $39.95 (ISBN 0-8161-1919-8); 
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paper, $27.50 (ISBN 0-8161-1920-1). 

LC 90-26147. 
Peggy Johnson examines the impact of 
automation on the structure and environ- 
ment of academic libraries. She begins 
with a fascinating history of changes that 
have occurred in academic libraries from 
the colonial period to the present. She then 
turns to a discussion of changing processes 
and services. As one reads her account, one 
is struck by how rapid change has become 
in recent years. 

This is a scholarly, and heavily docu- 
mented, work. The author provides a thor- 
ough review not only of library literature 
but also of literature from the fields of 
organizational behavior and management 
information systems. To test her own 
assumptions about the effects of automa- 
tion and the theories set forth in the liter- 
ature, Johnson sent a questionnaire, a copy 
of which is in the appendix, to heads of 
technical services of all 119 members of 
the Association of Research Libraries 
(ARL). A similar survey was conducted by 
ARL in October 1984. 1 The ARL question- 
naire was significantly shorter, with eight 
questions as compared to Johnson s sixty- 
five. In examining the impact of automa- 
tion, both surveys relied only on the 
perceptions and views of a single, high- 
level library staff member. Neither survey 
attempted to determine how long func- 
tions had been automated or whether the 
effects of automating different kinds of 
functions varied. The number of responses 
from the ARL survey was eighty-two (a 70 
percent response rate) as compared to 
fifty-four (a 45 percent response rate) for 



Johnson's, yet the findings are similar. Both 
found that although changes in formal 
organizational structure are not yet preva- 
lent, other changes are taking place, as 
evidenced by the increased use of commit- 
tees and task forces to address mutual con- 
cerns. In addition, Johnson concludes that 
automation has led to more communica- 
tion among staff, wider distribution of de- 
cision-making responsibilities, requirements 
for greater analytical skills, and broader 
understanding of the library mission. 

A discussion of strategies for facilitating 
technological change is included in the 
chapters on "Implementing Change and 
Innovation" and "Implementing Automa- 
tion in Libraries." Johnson examines how 
the studied libraries have dealt with tech- 
nological change in relation to approaches 
recommended in the literature. 

Although the focus of the book is clearly 
on academic libraries, the discussion of 
implementation strategies should be use- 
ful to administrators of any type of library 
that is either undergoing, or plans to 
undergo, automation. The chapters on his- 
torical background and analysis of the 
impact of automation on library organiza- 
tional structure make interesting reading 
for any librarian or student of library sci- 
ence. — Jean P. Altschuler, Arnold and Por- 
ter, Washington, D.C. 

Reference 

1. Association of Research Libraries, Auto- 
mation and Reorganization of Technical 
and Public Services, SPEC Kit 112 (Wash- 
ington, D.C: ARL, Office of Management 
Studies, 1985). 



Correction 

Errors occurred in Jana Lonberger's article "The Rise in Consumerism: The Year's 
Work in Serials, 1990," which appeared in the July 1991 issue. On pages 323 and 
330, Geraldine F. Pionessas name is misspelled. LRTS regrets these errors. 
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Letters 



From Birdie MacLennan, Serials Cata- 
loger and SERIALST Listowner, Bailey/ 
Howe Library, University of Vermont 

I am writing to you to call your attention to 
an error in the July issue of LRTS (vol. 5, 
no. 3). On page 250, under the section 
heading "Electronic Communications," 
Karen A. Schmidt, in her review of the 
literature of acquisitions, 1990, cites "an 
electronic bulletin board, SERIALST, 
[which] is edited by Pamela Bluh of the 
University of Maryland. . . ." This informa- 
tion is incorrect! 

Pamela Bluh of the University of Mary- 
land set up the electronic bulletin board, 



LIB ADMIN, which is a forum for issues in 
library administration. She does not "edit" 
SERIALST. SERIALST is an unedited 
and unmoderated open forum that does, 
indeed, relay "a wide range of questions on 
serials, including both acquisitions and cat-' 
aloging." It is administered by a "listowner," 
Birdie MacLennan, in conjunction with 
technical support from Computer Opera- 
tions at the University of Vermont. 

Response from Karen A. Schmidt: 
Thanks for pointing out this inaccuracy. 
Obviously the information I obtained was 
incorrect. Apologies for overlooking your 
efforts, and credit where credit is due! 



In Memoriam 
Charles W. Buffum 
Decemrer 14, 1900-August 18, 1991 

Charles W. Buffum, the first map catalogerat the Library ofCongress, died August 
18, 1991, at the Presbyterian Home in Washington, D.C. Buffum retired from the 
library ofCongress in July 1970. 

Bom in Dobbs Ferry, New York, Buffum received his undergraduate degree 
from Amherst College in 1922 and his library science degree from Syracuse 
University in 1932. 

In 1935 Buffum went to work at the Library of Congress as a cataloger and in 
1941 took the newly formed position of map cataloger. During World War II he 
was responsible for maintaining the Library of Congress' collections of war maps. 
At his retirement in 1970 he held the position of senior map cataloger. In 
recognition of his work he received the Library of Congress' Superior Service 
Award and the Special Libraries Association's Honors Award. 

During his career he was a contributor to the Library ofCongress Classifica- 
tion: G and the Bibliographie Cartographiqtie Internationale, and he served as 
associate editor of the Special Library Associations Geography 6- Map Bulletin. 
He was a member of ALCTS and its predecessor divisions of ALA for sixty-two 
years. — Editor. 
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Volume 35, 1991 



Compiled by Edward Swanson 



General Procedures Used in Compiling the Index 

The following types of entries are included: 

a. authors — of articles, reviews, and letters 

b. titles — of articles and of articles about which letters were published 

c. subjects — of articles and of books reviewed 

Subject entries for individuals are identified by "(about)"; letters are identified by "(c)." 

Reviews are indexed by name of reviewer and by subject of the work reviewed, 
identified by "(r)." They also are listed by title under the heading "Books reviewed." 

Entries are arranged word byword following the "file-as-spelled" principle. Numbers 
are arranged before alphabetical characters; acronyms without internal punctuation are 
arranged as words. 

Paging of Volume 34: 

Pages 1-128 = Number 1 (January) 

Pages 129-240 = Number 2 (April) 

Pages 241-352 = Number 3 (July) 

Pages 353-512 = Number 4 (October) 



A 

AACR2: 135-40; 123-24 (r), 230-31 (r) 

"AACR2 Rules Used in Assigning Access Points for 

Books in 1\vo Subjects" 135-40 
Abbey Newsletter. 104-8 
Abstracts and abstracting: 231-32 (r) 

Directories: 344-45 (r) 
Academic libraries: 229-30 (r) 

Information services: 119 (r) 
Access points, see Descriptive cataloging — Access 
points 

Accounting research materials: 57-62 
Acquisition of library materials: 245-54; 337-38 (r) 

Automation: 346-47 (r) 

Bibliography: 251-54 

Budgets: 87-103, 498-99 (r) 

Budgets— Allocation: 87-103; 501 (r) 

Study and teaching: 7-22 
Acquisitions librarians 

Education: 7-22 
Acquisitions lists: 141-47 
"ALCTS Annual Reports, 1990-91" 462-69 
Alkaline paper 

Periodicals: 104-8 
Alkaline Paper Advocate: 104-8 



Allex, Wendy: 480 (r) 

Altschuler, Jean P.: 505-6 (r) 

Analysis of Cataloging Copy: 65-75 

"Analysis of Selection Activities to Supplement 

Approval Plans" 202-16 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rides, 2d ed., see: 

AACR2 
Approval plans: 202-16 
Archival materials: 338-39 (r) 
Area studies materials 

Selection: 336-37 (r) 
Arizona State University: 87-103 
Armistead, Sally J.: 495-96 (r) 
Arrearages: 25-32 
Astle, Deana L.: 476-77 (about) 
Auld, Lawrence W. S.: 229-30 (r) 
"Authority Control in a Bilingual OPAC 422-58 
Authority control: 125 (r) 

Name headings: 217-28 

Subject access: 109-13; 491-92 (r) 
"Automated Systems and SubcollecHon Designa- 
tions" 170-75 
Automatic cataloging: 135-40 
Automation of library processes: 114-15 (r), 346-47 
(r), 492-93 (r), 505-6 (r) 
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B 

"Backlog Management": 25-32 
Backlogs, see Arrearages 
Benson, Mary Margaret: 350-51 (r) 
"Best of LRTS Award, 1991" 474 
Bibliographic relationships: 150-58, 393-405 
Bishop, Nancy: 377-91 

"Blackwell/North America Scholarship Award, 1991" 
476 

"Books Aren't Us?" 283-93 
Books reviewed 
Abridged Dewey Decimal Classification and Relative 

Index, 12th ed. (Comaromi, et al., eds.): 339-40 
Academic Libraries (Lynch and Young, ed.): 229-30 
Advances in Library Automation and Networking. 

Vol. 3 (Hewitt, ed.): 114-15 
Advances in Library Resource Sharing. Vol. 1 (Car- 
gill and Graves, eds.): 350-51 
American Archival Analysis (Cox): 338-39 
Audiovisual Policies in ARL Libraries (Brancolini): 
497-98 

Authority Control in Music Libraries (Tucker, ed.): 
125 

Automated Acquisitions (Dykeman and Katz, eds.): 
346-47 

Automation and Organizational Change in Libraries 

(Johnson): 505-6 
Automation Services for Libraries (Muro): 492-93 
Behind the Scenes at the Dynamic Library (Fox): 

122- 23 

Beyond the Book (Peterson and Molholt, eds.): 483- 
85 

Buying Serials (Basch and McQueen): 496-97 
The Cataloguer's Way through AACR2 (Piggott): 

123- 24 

Collection Analysis for the School Library Media 

Center (Doll and Barron): 491 
Commonsense Cataloging (Miller and Terwillegar): 

120-21 

Computer Files and the Research Library (Johnson, 
et al.; Gould, ed.): 499-500 

Convergence (Gorman, ed.): 487-89 

The Decision-Making Process for Library Collections 
(Kovacs): 117-18 

Developments in Microcomputing (12th Interna- 
tional Essen Symposium; Helal and Weiss, eds.): 
115-16 

DOB1S/LIBIS (Brophy, et al.): 495-96 
Edition of One: 335-36 

European Library Networks (Neubauer and Dyer, 

eds.): 342-43 
Evaluation and Library Decision Making (Hernon 

and McCIure): 504-5 
Expert Systems in Libraries (Aluri and Riggs, eds.): 

341-42 

The Great Divide (Kennedy and Stockton, eds.): 
351-52 

Guide to Budget Allocation for Information 
Resource (Subcommittee on Budget Allocation, 
Collection Management and Development Com- 
mittee, Resources Section, ALCTS; Shreeves, 
ed.): 501 

Guide to Review of Library Collections (Subcommit- 
tee on Review of Collections, Collection Man- 
agement and Development Committee, 
Resources Section, ALCTS; Clark, ed.): 501 



How to Catalogue (Chapman): 230-31 
How to Interpret Statistical Data (Simpson): 348-49 
Immroth's Guide to the Library of Congress Classifi- 
cation (Chan): 343 
In Celebration of Revised 780 (Wursten, comp.): 340 
The Index and Abstract Directory. 2d ed.:344-45 
Information Needs in the Sciences (Gould and 

Pearce): 500-501 
Information Technology: Design and, Applications 

(Lane and Chisholms, eds.): 483 
Integrated Online Library Catalogs (Cargill, ed.): 
503-4 

Intellectual Access to Graphic Information (Rorvig, 
ed.): 485-86 

Introduction of Indexing and Abstracting (Cleveland 

and Cleveland): 231-32 
ISBD(CF): International Standard Bibliographic 

Description for Computer Files: 232-33 
Issues for the New Decade (Trezza, ed): 490-91 
Language Distribution in Databases (Whitney): 233 
LC Romanization Tables and Cataloging Policies 

(Tseng, comp.): 340-41 
The Librarian, the Scholar, and the Future of the 

Research Library (Smith): 118-19 
Libraries, Erotica, Pornography (Cornog, ed.): 489-90 
Libraries, Networks, and OSI (Dempsey): 502-3 
Library and Information Science Research 

(McCIure and Hernon, eds.): 493-95 
Library and Information Technology Standards 

(Gorman, ed.): 487-89 
Library Perspectives on NREN (Parkhurst, ed.): 233- 

34 

Library Systems Migration (Pitkin, ed.): 504 
Linked Systems for Resource Sharing (Sloan): 347-48 
MARC Format Integration (Gorman, ed.): 487-89 
MARC Manual (Byrne): 501-2 
Materials Budgets in ARL Libraries (Johnson): 498- 
99 

Micrographic Systems (Saffady): 124-25 
Music Coding and Tagging (Weitz): 234-35 
New Horizons in Information Retrieval (Ellis): 349 
Newspaper Preservation and Access (Gibb, ed.): 116- 
17 

Non-Book Materials in Libraries. 3d ed. (Fothergill 
and Butchart): 345-46 

Organizing and Managing Information Resources on 
Campus (Hawkins, ed.): 119 

Our Past Preserved (Higginbotham): 235-36 

Paper Preservation: Current Issues and Recent 
Developments (Luner, ed.): 480-81 

Patterns and Options for Managing Information 
Technology on Campus (Woodswortn): 496 

Preservation Organization and Staffing (Reed- 
Scott): 334-35 

Remote Storage (Steel): 499 

Scientific and Technical Literature (Walker and 
Hurt): 347 

Selection of Library Materials for Area Studies. Part 
I, Asia, Iberia, the Caribbean and Latin Amer- 
ica, Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, and 
the South Pacific (Johns, ed.): 336-37 

The Serials Directory, 5th ed.: 481-83 

Standard Cataloging for School and Public Libraries 
(Intner and Weihs): 480 

Statistics (Hernon): 493-95 

Subject Analysis in Online Catalogs (Aluri, Kemp, 
and Boll): 479-80 
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Subject Authorities in the Online Environment 

(Drabenstott, ed.): 491-92 
Subject Control in Online Catalogs (Holley, ed.): 

119-20 

Teaching Technologies in Libraries (Macdonald, et 
al.): 486 

Technical Services Today and Tomorrow (Gorman 
and associates): 121-22 

Thomas Handbook of Quality Control for the Micro- 
film Industry (Thomas): 349-50 

Understanding the Business of Library Acquisitions 
(Schmidt, ed.): 337-38 

Using OCLC (Warwick and Jenson): 333-34 

USMARC Format for Holdings Data (Network 
Development and MARC Standards Office, 
Library of Congress): 236-38 

Videotechnology and Libraries (Gorman, ed.): 487- 
89 

Boomgaarden, Wesley L.: 473-74 
Bourke, Thomas A.: 307-18 
British Library: 177-85 
Brownson, Charles W: 87-103 
Burbank, Richard D.: 125 (r), 234-35 (r) 
Burger, Robert H.: 236-38 (r) 
Buxton, David T: 341-42 (r) 
Byrd, Gary Daniell: 476 (.about) 

C 

Callahan, Patrick F.: 116-17 (r) 
Card catalogs 

User studies: 191-201 
Cargill, Jennifer: 347 (r) 
Carter, Ruth C: 462-63 
Catalog librarians: 76-86 

"Catalog Librarians and Public Services — A Chang- 
ing Role?" 76-86 
"The Catalog of the Deutsche Staatsbibliothek as a 

Bibliographical Resource" 160-69 
Cataloging: 120-21 (r), 230-31 (r), 480 (r) 

Rules: 393-405 
Cataloging, Automatic, see Automatic cataloging 
Cataloging, Cooperative, see Cooperative cataloging 
Cataloging, Descriptive, see Descriptive cataloging 
Cataloging, Subject, see Subject cataloging 
Cataloging records 

Consistency among: 177-85 

Quality: 65-75 
Catalogs, Card, see Card catalogs 
Catalogs, Online, see Online catalogs 
Chace, Myron B.: 186-90 
Chan, Lois Mai: 470-72 
Child, Margaret: 465-66 

Classification, Dewey decimal, see Dewey decimal 

classification 
Classification, Library of Congress, see Library of 

Congress classification 
Cochrane, Pauline A.: 485-86 (r) 
Cole, Jim E.: 344-45 (r), 482 (r) 
Collection development: 202-16, 283-93; 117-18 (r) 

Bibliography: 291-93 
Columbia University. Libraries: 33-54 
Communication: 347 (r) 
Computer-based systems 

Study and teaching: 486 (r) 
Computer files: 499-500 (r) 

Cataloging: 232 (r) 
Connell, Tschera Harkness: 191-201. 377-91 



Cooperative cataloging: 406-15, 468-00 
"Cooperative Cataloging of Latin-American Books" 
406-15 

"A Cost Model for Preservation" 33-54 
"Crisis in Cataloging Revisited": 265-82 

D 

D'Andraia, Frank: 476 

Dannelly, Gay N.: 467-68 

"Data Sources Used in Financial Research" 57-62 

Databases: 233 (r) 

"Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee 

Annual Report" 470-72 
Decision-making: 117-18 (r), 504-5 (r) 
Descriptive cataloging: 257-64 
Access points: 135-40 
Bibliography: 262-64 
Deutsche Staatsbibliothek: 159-69 
Dewey decimal classification: 359-74, 470-72; 339- 
40 (r) 

Music materials: 340 (r) 
Dewey Online Retrieval System: 359-74 
DOBIS library system: 495-96 (r) 
"DORS: DDC Online Retrieval System" 359-74 

E 

Easterly, Ambrose: 351-52 (r), 499 (r) 
"Editorial Policy" 357 

"The Education of the Acquisitions Librarian" 7-22, 
158 (corn) 

"Enhancing Subject Accessibility in the Online Cata- 
log" 109-13 
Epple, Margie: 170-75 
Erotic materials: 489-90 (r) 
Eskoz, Patricia A.: 76-86 
"The Esther ). Piercy Award, 1991" 473-74 
Expert systems 
Library applications: 341-42 (r) 

F 

Fecko, Mary Beth: 345-46 (r), 497-98 (r) 
Financial research materials: 57-62 
Format integration, see MARC formats — format inte- 
gration 
Fraser, Jeanie: 492-93 (r) 

G 

Gago, Mechael D.: 496-97 (r) 
Garofalo, Denise A.: 486 (r) 
Garrison, William: 339-40 (r) 
Gertz, Janet: 334-35 (r), 480-81 (r) 
Ginder, Bernice: 170-75 
Graphic materials 

Cataloging: 485-86 (r) 
Graves, Gail T: 57-62 
Grover, Mark L.: 406-15 
Gurevich, Konstantin: 459-61 

H 

Hamaker, Charles A.: 476-77 (about) 
Hanscom, Martha: 235-36 (r) 
Harris, Carolyn: 33-54 
Hawks, Carol Pitts: 473-74 (about) 
Hayes, Joan: 464-65 
Heam, Stephen: 491-92 (r) 
Heitshu, Sara: 499-500 (r) 
Henslev, Charlotta C: 493-95 (r) 
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Hemon, Peter: 348-49 (r) 

Hewitt, Joe A.: 504-5 (r) 

Hill. Janet Swan: 114-16 (r) 

"History of the Abbey Publications" 104-8 

Holdings records: 236-38 (r) 

Holley, Robert P.: 342-43 (r) 

Hopkins, Judith: 123-24 (r) 

Horny, Karen L.: 34748 (r) 

Horrocks, Norman: 332 (c) 

I 

"Identifying Barriers to Effective Subject Access in 

Library Catalogs" 377-91 
"Improving Access to New Interdisciplinary Materi- 
als" 141-47 
Indexes and indexing: 231-32 (r) 

Directories: 34445 (r) 
Information retrieval 

Research: 349 (r), 493-95 (r) 
Information retrieval systems 

Study and teaching: 486 (r) 
Information services 

Academic libraries: 119 (r) 
Information technology: 468-69 (r), 496 (r) 
"Instructions for Authors" 239-40 
Intner, Sheila S.: 474-76 

J 

Jackson, Mary E.: 332 (c) 
Jakubs, Deborah: 117-18 (r) 
Jasper, Richard P.: 346-47 (r) 
Jenkins, Fred W.: 501 (r) 

Johnson, Richard D.: 114-25, 229-38, 333-52, 478- 
506 

Jones, Maralyn: 294-306 
K 

Kruger, Kathleen Joyce: 230-31 (r) 
L 

Lagasse, Carol T.: 503-4 (r) 
Lambrecht, Jay H.: 257-64 
Lancaster, F, W.: 377-91 
Lanier, Don: 489-90 (r) 
Latin American materials 

Cataloging: 406-15 
LaurenrJan University (Sudbury, Ont.): 422-58 
Lehman, Thomas: 504 (r) 
Leung, Shirley: 466-67 
Libraries 

Organization: 505-6 (r) 
Library collections 

Subcollections: 170-75 
Library networks: 114-15 (r), 502-3 (r) 

Europe: 342-43 (r) 
Library of Congress: 177-85 

Cataloging records: 65-75 
Library of Congress classification: 343 (r) 
Library processes: 122-23 (r) 
Library science 

Research: 493-95 (r) 

Standards: 487-89 (r) 
Linked systems: 347-48 (r) 
Lisbon, Peter: 119-20 (r) 
Liu, Songqiao: 359-74 
Lonberger, Jana: 319-31 
Losse, Arlyle Mansfield: 122-23 (r) 



Losse, Carl H.: 122-23 (r) 

Loup, Jean L.: 202-16 

"LRTS 1990 Referees": 133-34 - 

M 

Mandel, Carol: 33-54, 483-85 (r) 
MARC formats: 501-2 (r) 

Format integration: 487-89 (r) 

Holdings: 236-38 (r) 

Music materials: 234-35 (r) 

Subject access: 483-85 (r) 
"Margaret Mann Citation, 1991" 474-76 
Maxwell, Margaret F. 474-76 (about) 
McCabe, Gerard B.: 332 (c) 
McClaskey, Marilyn: 464 

McCombs, Gilliam M.: 233-34 (r), 490-91 (r), 502-3 
(r) 

McCowan, Sherry: 377-91 
McCrady, Ellen: 104-8 
McCue, Janet: 65-75 
Meador, Roy, III: 135-40 
Mering, Margaret V.: 416-421 
Microcomputers 

Library use: 115-16 (r) 
Microfiche 

Standards: 186-90 
Microforms: 124-25 (r) 

Quality control: 349-50 (r) 
"Modeling Library Materials Expenditure" 87-103 
"More than Ten Years After" 294-306 
Mueller, Carolyn J.: 416-21 
MultiLIS: 422-58 
Music libraries: 125 (r) 
Music materials 

Cataloging: 234-35 (r) 

Classification: 340 (r) 
Myers, Nancy: 498-99 (r) 

N 

Name headings, Personal: 217-28 
National bibliography 

Germany: 159-69 
National Research and Education Network- 233-34 (r) 
Networks, Library, see Library networks 
Newspapers 

Preservation: 116-17 (r) 
Newton, Frank: 160-69 
Nonbook materials: 34546 (r), 497-98 (r) 
Nonroman languages: 340-41 (r) 
"Notes on Operations" 104-8, 109-13, 459-61 
NREN, see National Research and Education Net- 
work 

O 

OCLC: 333-34 (r) 
OCLC database: 459-61 
Ohio State University: 25-32 
O'Neil, Rosanna M.: 333-34 (r) 
Online catalogs: 170-75, 503-4 (r) 

Authority control: 217-28, 422-58; 491-92 (r) 

Changing: 504 (r) 

Multilingual: 422-58 

Retrieval systems: 359-74 

Subject access: 109-13, 377-91; 119-20 (r), 479-80 (r), 

483-85 (r), 491-92 (r) 
User studies: 191-201 
Open System Interconnection: 502-3 (r) 
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Osbura, Charles B.: 119 (r), 496 (r) 
"Ours Should Be to Reason Why" 257-64 
Owen, Will: 160-69 

P 

Paper 

Preservation: 480-81 (r) 
Faskoff, Beth M.: 474 (about) 
Perrault, Anna H.: 474 (about) 
"Personal Name Variations" 217-28 
Pikoff, Howard: 141-47 
Pitti, Daniel V: 340-41 (r> 
"Please, Sir, I Want Some More": 245-54 
Pontius, Jack E.: 124-25 (r) 
Pornographic materials: 489-90 (r) 
Porter, Katherine: 500-501 (r) 
Potter, William Gray: 114-15 
Power, Eugene B.: 335-36 (about, r) 
"Preservation Microfiche" 186-90 
Preservation of library materials: 294-306; 501 (r) 

Bibliography: 303-6 

Costs: 33-54 

History: 235-36 (r) 

Periodicals: 104-8 

Personnel: 334-35 (r) 

Standards: 186-90 
Public libraries 

Cataloging in: 480 (r) 
Public services in libraries: 76-86 

R 

Randall, Michael H.: 476-77 
Rast, Elaine: 468-69, 483 (r) 
Remote storage of library materials, see Storage of 

library materials — Remote storage 
Reproduction of library materials: 307-18 

Bibliography: 314-18 
"The Reproduction of Library Materials in 1990" 
307-18 

Research Libraries Information Network, see RLIN 
Research libraries: 118-19 (r) 
Resource sharing: 350-51 (r) 

Automation: 347-48 (r) 
Richmond, Phyllis A.: 349 (r) 
"The Rise in Consumerism" 319-31 
RLIN: 65-75 
Rogers, Sally A.: 25-32 

Romanization of nonroman alphabets, see Transliter- 
ation and romanization of nonroman alphabets 

Russian materials: 459-61 

"Russian Monographic Records in the OCLC 
Database" 459-61 

Rutledge, John: 160-69 

S 

Saunders, Laverna M.: 121-22 (r), 126 (c) 
Schmidt, Karen A.: 7-22, 158 (corr.), 245-54 
School libraries 

Cataloging in: 480 (r) 

Collection development: 491 (r) 
Schwartz, Candy: 232-33 (r) 
Science materials: 347 (r) 
Sciences 

Information services: 500-501 (r) 
Sellberg, Roxanne: 474-76 
Serebnick, Judith: 126 (c) 
Serial publications: 319-31 



Acquisition: 496-97 (r) 
Bibliography: 327-31, 482 (r) 
Serials librarians: 416-21 

"Serials Positions in U.S. Academic Libraries, 1980- 

1988" 416-21 
"Serials Section Bowker/UIrichs Serials Librarian- 
ship Award, 1991" 476-77 
Shared cataloging, see Cooperative cataloging 
Slater, Ron: 422-58 
Smith, Elizabeth H.: 109-13 
Smith, Philip M.: 120-21 (r) 
Snoke, Helen Lloyd: 202-16 
Sokol, Christina: 501-2 (r) 
Sommerfield, David: 340 (r) 
Stalker, Dianne: 338-39 (r) 
Stam, David H.: 118-19 (r) 
State University of New York at Buffalo: 141-17 
Statistics: 348-49 (r), 493-95 (r) 
Storage of library materials: 501 (r) 

Remote storage: 351-52 (r), 499 (r) 
"A Study of Indexing Consistency between Library of 
Congress and British Library Catalogers" 177-85 
Subject cataloging: 265-82; 119-20 (r) 

Bibliography: 277-82 
Sullivan, David S.: 283-93 

"A Summary of the Treatment of Bibliographic Rela- 
tionships in Cataloging Rules" 393-405 
Svenonius, Elaine: 359-74 
Swanson, Edward: 508-12 
Swartzell, Ann: 335-36 (r) 

T 

"A Taxonomy of Bibliographic Relationships" 150-58 

Technical materials: 347 (r) 

Technical services: 121-22 (r) 

Thompson, Christine E.: 343 (r) 

Tillett, Barbara B.: 150-58, 393-405 

Tonta, Yasar: 177-85 

Transliteration and romanization of nonroman alpha- 
bets: 340-41 (r) 

V 

Universities and colleges 

Automation: 496 (r) 
University Microfilms International: 335-36 (r) 
"User Acceptance of Library Catalog Results" 191- 
201 

Usovicz, Eileen F.: 349-50 (r) 
V 

Van Orden, Phyllis: 491 (r) 
Videotechnology: 487-89 (f ) 

W 

Walton, Terence: 337-38 (r) 

Weintraub, Tamara S.: 217-28 

Weiss, Paul J.: 65-75 

Wellisch, Hans H.: 231-32 (r), 479-80 (r) 

Wilson, Marijo: 65-75 

Withdrawal of library materials: 501 (r) 

Wittig, Glenn R.: 135-10 

Wolven, Robert: 33-54 

Woody, Janet: 487-89 (r) 

Wright, Arthuree McLaughlin: 336-37 (r) 

Y 

Young, James Bradford: 265-82 



CAMBRIDGE 

NEW NOTABLE BOOKS 



The 

Cambridge 
Encyclopedia 
of China 

Second Edition 

Brian Hook, 

Editor 
and Denis 
Twitchett, 

Assiociate Edlitor 

This edition covers every 
aspect of Chinese history, 
life, and culture from 
ancient times through the 
momentous events of the 
past decade. It is thoroughly 
revised and updated to take 
full account of the most 
recent developments in 
China, from the economic 
reforms and increased freedoms of 
the early 1980s to the crisis of 1989 
and its aftermath. 
0-521-35594-X Hardcover $49.50 




The Cambridge 
Encyclopedia 
of Ornithology 

Michael Brooke and 
Tint Birkhead, Editors 
The essential, compre- 
hensive reference book 
on all aspects of birds. 

How does an owl 
see in the dark? 
Why do seabirds 
lay fewer eggs? 
How is a penguin 
adapted for life in 
the coldest tem- 
peratures, and an 
ostrich for life in 
the hottest? How 
did feathers 
evolve and how 
does a bird fly? 
How does a homing pigeon find its 
way? Do birds mate for life? These 
are just some of the questions 
answered in the Encyclopedia. 

0-521-36205-9 Hardcover $49.50 



D.H. Lawrence 

Volume 1: The Early Years, 1885-1912 
John Worthen 

"Worthen's biography of Lawrence's 
early years is the first volume of 
Cambridge's new three-volume life 
of Lawrence, each to be written by 
a different scholar... This is the 



finest biography of Lawrence ever 
written... compulsive good reading 
from cover to cover. A major event 
in modern literary studies." 
— Library Journal 

D.H. LAWRENCE: THE CAMBRIDGE 
BIOGRAPHY 

0-521-25419-1 Hardcover $35.00 



For further information, please call Joan Schwartz at 1-800-221-4512. 
In New York State call collect 1-212-924-3900 Ext. 352 Prices subject to change. 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

40 West 20 Ml Street, New York, NY 1001 1-42] 1 



The largest most compre- 
hensive, and most current 
poetry index ever created 
with the power, speed, and 
simplicity of CD-ROM. 
A unique application of the 
latest technology to the hu- 
manities, POEM FINDER on 
Disc will enable your library to 
locate hundredsof thousands of 
poems. 




■ Full text on demand - For poems 
not under copyright, our unique Poems 
by Phone™ Service will provide your 
library with the full texts, by fax or mail, 
within 24 hours. The full texts of over 

1 00,000 poems are available through 
Poems by Phone. 

■ Fully networkable - Unlike other 
electronic poetry databases, POEM 
FINDER can be licensed for use on 
LANs. Call us for details. 

■ Available on 60 day approval 



Special Offer 



■ The most comprehensive - Indexes 
over 270,000 poems. Almost four times 
the size of any other poetry index. Cov- 
erage runs from antiquity to today. 
Provides access to poetry published in 
anthologies, singl&author collections, 
and periodicals. 

■ The most current - Indexes all the 
traditional and the most contemporary 
poetry. Accesses over 80,000 of the 
most current poems from 1 985 to date. 
Guaranteed to be cumulatively up- 
dated every two years. 

■ Keyword searching through all 
fields - You can search by author; trans- 
lator, poem title, book or periodical titie, 
first line. Complete Boolean searching 
with up to four operators (And, Or, Not, 
Between). Every citation provides full 
bibliographic information for the poem 
source including page numbers. 

■ Extremely user-friendly - POEM 

FINDER employs the Sony ® 
Corporations Questar™ interface, mak- 
ing it ideal for patron use. 

■ The most affordable - With a data- 
base thats four times the size and a 
price thats less than haff of any other 
electronic poetry index, your library 
can't afford to be without POEM 
FINDER. 

POEM FINDER on Disc and Poems by Phone are trademarks and service marks of Roth Publishing, Inc. A/I rights reserved. 
Sony is a registered trademark and Questar is a trademark of Sony Corporation, All rights reserved. 
Computer requirements: PC/MS-DOS version 3 or higher, 640K primary memory |RAM), CD-ROM drive using Microsoft 
extensions 2.0 or higher 



Can, mail or fax your order 
before December 31, 1 99 1 and pay 
only $265 (list price $300 after 12/31/91). 
Similiar savings on the networkable 
version. Call us for details. 

To order call Kevin Moran at: 

Roth Publishing, Inc. 

185 Great Neck Road 
Great Neck, NY 1 1021 
(800) 327-0295 

Fax (5 16) 829-7746 



